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one day the work that I have carried out in over forty years will be made 
the object of attention of a different kind from that which it has typi- 
cally received in Italy up to this day. 
A similar prospect appears rather problematic, given both the 
present state of affairs, and the social and political climate of the fore- 
sceable future. Nevertheless, my aim is to provide a guide for those who, 
looking back with terest at the corpus of my works and endeavours, seek 
some kind of orientation, wishing to determine what, within such a corpus, 
possesses more than simply a personal and episodic value. 

A review of this kind is sure to encounter a number of difficulties. 
lirstly, there is the matter of approaching books written in different periods, 
which might appear to be inconsistent with one another, should the tempo- 
ral framework of their composition be ignored; hence, the need to provide 
some guidance. 


| feel justified in setting down these pages by the possibility that perhaps 


Secondly, and most importantly, what is essential in my work — a work 
spread over various phases and exploring different domains — must be sepa- 
rated from that which is secondary. This is particularly the case with the 
books which T wrote in my youth: the reader ought to take account of the 
necessarily incomplete qualifications | possessed at the time, as well as of the 
cultural influences to which I was then subjected, and which I only gradually 
left behind me, at a later date, when J had reached greater maturity. 

Besides, one should always bear in mind that, to a large extent, I was 
forced to pave my own way. J have never benefited from the invaluable help 
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which, at a different time and in a different milieu, was granted to those who, 
being in touch with a living tradition, wished to accomplish tasks similar to 
my own. Like a lost soldier, I have sought to join a departed army by my own 
means, often crossing dangerous, treacherous terrain, and only managed to 
establish a positive connection ata later date. 

What I have felt the need to express and defend, belongs, in its most 
crucial and effective form, to a different world from that in which I happen 
to be living. At first, only an innate orientation guided me: the elucidation and 
definition of certain ideas and aims were only achieved later, thanks to the 
broadening of my own knowledge and experience. 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND 
AND EARLY EXPERIENCES 


he best way to provide a guide to my works 1s to begin by 

describing their genesis, premises and original aims. While 

it will prove impossible to completely avoid autobiographi- 

cal references, autobiographical details will be left out as far 

as possible, and employed mainly to draw light on second- 

ary elements present in my books. From the very start, | 

believe, it is worth describing what might be termed my ‘personal equation’. 
Fichte' once wrote that each individual, in accordance with who he 1s, 
professes a given philosophy. Today, ‘social conditioning’ — one’s individual 
background and ‘positioning’ — has acquired a significant place in critical 
analysis. I feel the need to express my reservations on the matter. To employ 
biographical criteria of judgment is a legitimate operation only in those cases 
where the things a person thinks, believes, writes and does possess a purely 
personal character. While this is indeed the case with almost all contemporary 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) was the foremost philosopher of German 
Idealism after Kant, and before Hegel. tlc asserted that sclf-consciousness was only possible 
within the context of socicty as a whole, and that the natural world can only be directly known 
through intuition. He is also credited with inventing modern German nationalism during the 
Napoleonic Wars, in his Addresses to the German Nation (London: Open Court, 1923). [Tere, 
Isvola is referring to one of Vichte’s chicf works, The Science of Knowledge (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982). 
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authors, more complex instances also occur, in the case of which a merely 
‘biographical’ method of critical analysis appears both inadequate and super- 
ficial. It might also be the case that a given personal ‘equation’ or disposition 
is seen to act as the occasional, contingent condition for and means to the 
expression of ideas which transcend the individual — the individual himself 
often being unaware of the fact. To use an analogy: it would evidently be 
easier, for the purpose of bombing a city, to employ an individual possessed 
with destructive inclinations rather than a person of a humanitarian, philan- 
thropic bent; in this case, the disposition of the former individual will agree 
with the established aim, while in no way affecting its nature, as ordained 
from above. 

The same role, in certain cases, is also played by personal equations in 
the intellectual and spiritual field. As for my character, it is chiefly defined 
by two dispositions. The first is an impulse towards transcendence, which 
manifested itself from my early youth. Consequently, I have long felt rather 
detached from what is merely human. Some have suggested that a similar 
disposition might derive from a memory predating my birth — and this ts also 
my own feeling. A similar impulse towards transcendence genuinely mani- 
fested itself only once I had abandoned my aesthetic and philosophical en- 
quiries. Yet even before then, a certain person who was competent in such 
matters was surprised at finding in me the kind of inner orientation which 
usually derives not from theoretical speculation, but from a change of condi- 
tion achieved through specific operations - of the kind I will frequently come 
to mention in this book. 

One might speak, then, of a pre-existent tendency or a hidden heritage 
which was subsequently awakened in me by various factors. Fence, the sub- 
stantial autonomy of my personal development. It might be the case that, at 
a given moment of my life, 1 underwent the influence of an imperceptible 
but concrete action that two given individuals exercised in order to awaken 
me. Yet the fact that I only came to suspect this years after the event had 
taken place suggests that a similar operation did not consist in the imposition 
of something altogether alien to me. A spontaneous detachment from what 
is merely human, from what is generally regarded as normal, particularly in 
the sphere of affection, cmerged as one of my distinctive traits when I was 
still in my early youth; or, rather, it emerged especzadly in my early youth. The 
downside was that, whenever such a detached disposition manifested itself in 
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the sphere of my individuality, it was the cause of a certain insensitivity and 
cold-heartedness on my part. But in the most important of all fields, this very 
irait is what allowed me to recognise those unconditioned values which are 
lar removed from the perspective of ordinary men of my time. 

The second significant trait of my character might be described, in 
Ilindu terms, as my &yhatnya bent. In India, the word Arhatrya was used to de- 
scribe the human type inclined to action and performance: the ‘warrior’ type, 
is opposed to the religious, priestly and contemplative type of the brabmana. 
That of the &shatriya was one of my chief inclinations, but one which I only 
sradually came to define correctly. Like my tendency towards detachment, 
iny &shatrya nature might derive from a second, hidden heritage or obscure 
memory that I possess. Ac first, the &shainya trait of my character manifested 
self in a rough manner, leading me towards an unbalanced affirmation of 
the ‘Tl’, something which I theoretically expressed through my doctrine of 
power and autarchy. Yet this trait was also the one existential trait which al- 
lowed me to appreciate those anachronistic values of a different world: the 
world of a hierarchical, aristocratic and feudal civilisation. My &rfatriya nature 
provided the foundation for both my immanent critique of Transcendental 
Idealism, and for my later transcendence of such a philosophy by means of 
i theory of the Absolute Individual. As my predominant mental disposition, 
this &shatrtya trait is also responsible for my tendency to take a clear-cut, un- 
compromising stand: a kind of intellectual intrepidity which manifests itself 

polemically, too — in coherence and logical rigour. 

No doubt, these two dispositions of mine were somewhat antithetical. 
My impulse towards transcendence triggered a fecling of non-involvement 
in me and — at the time of my youth — almost a longing for liberation and 
evasion tainted with decaying mysticism, whereas my Ashatriya disposition 
spurred me to action, driving me towards a free, self-centred self-affitmation. 
! would argue that the attempt to combine and mutually mitigate these two 
tcndencies represents my most basic existential task. I only managed to fulfil 
such a task, and to avoid possible collapse, once I had understood the supe- 
nor essence of both impulses. In the world of ideas, the synthesis between 
these two tendencies ultimately provided the basis for my definition of ‘“tra- 
ditionalism’ in my later works, a definition which stands in contrast to the 
more intellectual and orientalising definition favoured by René Guénon and 
lis followers. 
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I cannot attribute the above-mentioned inclinations present in me to 
either environmental influences or hereditary factors (in the conventional, 
biological sense of the word): I owe very little to the milieu in which I was 
born, to the education which I received, and to my own blood. I found my- 
self largely opposed to both the dominant tradition of the West — Christian- 
ity and Catholicism — and to contemporary civilisation — the ‘modern world’ 
of democracy and materialism. I felt removed from both the prevailing men- 
tality of the nation where I was born — Italy — and from my own family mi- 
lieu. Rather, such elements exercised an indirect, negative influence on me, as 
they forced me to react. 

So much, then, for my ‘personal equation’. When I was still a young 
teenager, studying technical and mathematical subjects, I developed a keen, 
spontaneous interest in thought and art. As a youngster, once past the stage 
of reading adventure novels, ] made up my mind, along with a friend, to 
write a condensed history of philosophy. Having already felt an attraction to 
writers like Wilde? and D’Annunzio,’ I soon became fascinated by all con- 
temporary art and literature. I used to spend days in the library, in that period, 
following a tight, yet freely chosen reading schedule. 

What proved of momentous importance for me was the encounter 
with thinkers such as Nietzsche, Michelstaedter’ and Weininger,’ who con- 


2 Oscar Wilde (1854-1900) was an Irish novelist and playwright who was and ts 
remembered as one of the most important representatives of the Aesthetic and Decadent 
movements in I‘nglish literature. 

3 Gabriele D’Annunzio (1863-1938) was an Italian novelist and poet who was one 
of the best-known figures of his day. At the time that Evola is describing, he was primarily 
known as an author of the Decadent movement, and as a society figure. It is worth men- 
tioning that he later became famous for his exploits as a pilot in the Mirst World War, for 
his seizure and subscquent dictatorship of the disputed city of Hiume in 1919 (which was a 
precursor and inspiration to Italian Fascism); and for his carly support for Mussolini and the 
Fascists, which later turned to rivalry. 

4 Carlo Michelstaedter (1887-1910) was an Italian Jewish philosopher who died by 
suicide. Ile geappled with the tssucs of persuasion and rhetoric. [le understood rhetoric as 
the social conventions which the weak adopt in their pursuit of pleasure, and persuasion as a 
state of ‘being-in-the-momen? which leads to genuine freedom for the individual. [is most 
important work is available in linglish as Perswasion and Rhetoric (New Uaven: Yale University 
Press, 2004). | 

5 Otto Weininger (1880-1903) was an Austrian Jewish philosopher who became a 
Christian, despised Judaism, and, because of his belief that he had failed to overcome the 
latter within himself, committed suicide. [lis primary work, Sex aad Character (Bloomington: 
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tributed to nourish certain tendencies which I alrcady possessed, albeit in 
a confused, distorted and partly negative way. As for Nietzsche, the conse- 
quence of my encounter with him 1s twofold. 

Firstly, what proved important for me was Nietzsche’s opposition to 
(‘hristianity. As someone born in a Catholic family, I had always felt utter 
iwiclifference for the Christian religion. I felt far removed from the specific 
themes of Christianity — its theory of original sin and redemption, its doc- 
trine of love, divine sacrifice and grace, its theism and creationism; I contin- 
ucd to feel far removed from Christianity even when my point of view was 
no longer influenced by Immanent Idealism.‘ If I later came to recognise the 
valid, ‘traditional’ aspects of Catholicism, this was merely from an intellectual 
ind objective perspective: the essence of Christianity never struck any deep 
chord in me. And while | recognised the validity of Catholicism as a positive 
religion, J also personally witnessed the disgraceful effects of its dissolution 
mto emotional, sentimental and moralistic forms in the context of modern 
bourgeois society, which ts marked by Catholicism’s lack of interest in em- 
phasising true holiness and transcendence, symbols, rites and sacraments. 
| was then forced to pave my way towards a supra-mundane, supra-natural 
spirituality situated above modern, profane thought (and its abuses), without 
cultivating any contact with the Catholic tradition; this only took place once 
| had brought those early experiences to an end in which my innate impulse 
towards transcendence had been grafted onto the problematic and dubious 
trunk of Transcendental Idealism.’ 


Indiana University Press, 2005), offers a theory of gender based on the idea that all individuals 
tre composed of both male and female clements, with masculinity described as the genius’ 
striving for absolute understanding, and femininity as obsession with scxuality and mothcr- 
hood. References to Weininger abound in Lvola’s own work. 

( Immanent Idealism is the belief that the divine permeates the entire substance 
ol reality, and that, therefore, one’s own thoughts are to be understood as part of the divine 
essence, and not as something separate from the divine. A worldview that ts consistent with 
lmmanent Idealism is commonly found in pagan religions, in which the gods can be known 
through our experience of the world around us; whereas monotheistic religions usually teach 
that one’s mind, as well as reality itself, is entrely separate from God, and thus God can only 
Ine known to us indirectly. 

‘ ‘Transcendental Idealism refers to the current of philosophy that began with Im- 
manuel Kant, and which led co the philosophical school known as German Idealism (Hegel 
being one of its most prominent expositors), and which in turn had an enormous impact on 
(;erman Romanticism. In essence, it claims that reality can only be known through our imper- 
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The second way in which Nietzsche agreed with my personal incli- 
nations was in his revolt against the bourgeois world and its petty morals, 
against egalitarianism, democratic ideals and conformism, and in his affirma- 
tion of an aristocratic morality, and of the values of an existence which sev- 
ers all bonds, and is a law unto itself (needless to say, I also included Stirner* 
among my readings at the time). Of little or no valuc for me was instead 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Ubermensch in its baser, individualistic, aesthetic 
and biological aspects, centred as it is on the glorification of ‘life’ (and this, 
it should be noted, is what many understood to be Nictzsche’s message at 
the time). What proved more positive for me was, instead, the influence of 
Michelstaedter, the tragic figure of a young philosopher who was almost un- 
known. What Michelstaedter’s thought emphasised was a purified, extreme 
theory of ‘being’, internal self-sufficiency and autarchy. But more on this 
later (I should just note here that a friend of mine at the time was a younger 
cousin of Michelstaedter: he used to follow Michelstaedter’s ideas, and was 
later destined to meet a similar fate as him by taking his own life). 

From this time onwards, an anti-bourgeois approach shaped every as- 
pect of my private life, including its most concrete ones. To the very end, | 
have kept myself free from the constraints of the society in which I live, dis- 
tancing myself from all professional, sentimental and family routines. When 
I was young, for instance, I made a point not to receive any degree, although 
I had almost completed my university courses. I couldn’t stand the idea of 
officially being addressed as ‘Doctor’ or ‘Professor’, although [ was later to 
be addressed with all sorts of titles which I do not, in fact, possess. Any &rha- 
triya would here agree with that member of an ancient Piedmont family who 
paradoxically claimed: ‘I divide the world into two categories: the nobility, 
and those who have a degree,’ 

Besides the authors whom I have mentioned so far, I should mention 


feet perception of it, and that, therefore, humans can only have an indirect relationship with 
the objects of the surrounding world @vhich Kant termed ‘things-in-themsclves’) through 
mental abstraction. 

8 Max Stirner (1806-1856) was a German philosopher who denied that there was 
such a thing as absolute truth, and who favoured the freedom of the individual through a 
complete liberation from all the abstract (and theretore false) concepts upon which society, 
in his view, ts based. Although he never applicd such labels to himself, Stirner is usually seen 
as an anarchist and nihilist. [Tis primary work is The Ego and Its Own (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995). 
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the influence exercised upon me from the eve of the First World War, and 
throughout the first half of the conflict, by the movement which gravitated 
around Giovanni Papini’ and the magazines Leonardo, Lacerba, and (later) The 
\“oive (La Voce). This was the only true Stara und Drang" Italy has ever known, 
one born from the pressure of those groups and individuals who could no 
longer stand the stifling air of their petty, bourgeois country in the early 
‘Twentieth century. Contrary to what is usually claimed, I believe that this is 
the only period when Papini was ever truly a relevant and culturally innova- 
tive figure. It is thanks to Papini and his group that Italy became acquainted 
with the most diverse and interesting tendencies of overseas thought and 
avant-garde art, and underwent a renewal which broadened tts horizons. Nor 
was the influence of Papini limited to the abovementioned magazines, for 
he was also responsible for several other initiatives, including the publica- 
tion of the “Cultura dell’Anima’ series, which, at the time, brought particu- 
larly noteworthy works, both ancient and modern, to the attention of young 
people like myself, thus providing the young with some genuine guidance. 
‘The same years also witnessed the ‘heroic’ phase of Futurism,'' a movement 
which Papini’s Florentine group joined for some time. What excited us the 
most back then was the paradoxical, polemical, individualist, iconoclastic and 
revolutionary Papini: the brilliantly shocking facade of Papin1’s writings not- 
withstanding, we all bclieved that the man was driven by a serious intent. In 
attacking official academic culture, intellectual servility, great names and the 


9 Giovanni Papini (1881-1956) was an Italian poet and writer who was known as a 
Modernist literary figure, and who also made a name for himself as a prominent atheist. He 
caused a great scandal by suggesting that Jesus had been in a homosexual relationship with 
John the Apostle. After the Iirst World War, Papini actually returned to Catholicism, and be- 
came a prominent Fascist intellectual. 

10) ‘Storm and stress’ is a term originally applied to an 18th-century German move- 
nent in drama which insisted upon the primacy of the individual and of emotions over the 
limits Of Enlightenment rationalism. 

i Futurism was an Italian art movement which was founded by the writer fT. Mari- 
nettt in 1909. Vuturism loathed anything conventional or traditional, and embraced specd, 
technology, youthfulness and violence, as well as Italian nationalism. Although luturism had 
already reached its apex by 1918, Marinetti himself became an ardent Fascist, and attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to convince Mussolini that Futurism should become the official art of Fas- 
cism. Marinetti continued to nurse such ambitions, by bringing Futurism closer to mainstream 
Italian culture, until the late 1930s, when Fascism, following German National Socialism, ulti- 
mately condemned all Modernist art as degenerate. 
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moral values of bourgeois society, we all enthusiastically sided with Papini, 
although that neo-realist, avant da lettre'* style of his unnerved us, as did some 
of his boorish Florentine manners on the intellectual, polemical plane. We 
also had faith in the honesty and authentcity of what Papini had written in 
his autobiographical book, Un somo finito:” the nihilism of this work, which 
spared only the naked individual, he who 1s scornful of all support and re- 
fuses all forms of escapism, of course deeply impressed young people. It 
was only later that I came to realise that Papint’s was only a rootless intellectu- 
alism conjoined with a fair dose of exhibitionism. While we should have ex- 
pected Papini to abandon his positions, his conversion to Catholicism proved 
just as superficial as his previous attitude, and divorced from any genuine 
spiritual crisis. All this is clearly evident from Stona di Cristo," the work to 
which Papini owes his fame and success: a book where no transfiguration or 
existential change is to be found; even the style employed here is the same 
as that which Papint had always employed, and the book provides no hint of 
the more profound dunension of Catholicism or of its myths. That book of 
Papint’s is a banal, apologetic book based on the most external, catechistic 
and sentimental aspects of Christianity; and yet it was the very Papini who 
had previously introduced young people to the figures of mystics like Meister 
Eckhart,'” and to esoteric works which could lead to very different horizons 
through the genuine, traditionalist transcendence of intellectualistic, anarchic 
individualism. On the other hand, the fact that Papini’s mediocre book was 
extolled as a masterpiece and valued human testament says a lot about the 
level of both Catholicism and Italian culture in the present day. But, enough 
with digressions. 

Some of the writers and artists in Papini’s group were destined to aban- 
don their original stances and return to more conventional approaches: they 
then came to regard all they had done in that early, revolutionary period as 
simply a juvenile experience. In the fields of painting and music, many art- 
ists soon ‘reverted’ to neo-Classical themes. It would not be an empty boast 
on my part, but rather an objective observation to claim that I am the only 


12 Prench: ‘before the term existed’ 


13 Available in Iénglish as The Failure (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924). 
14 Available in [inglish as The Life of Christ (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923). 
15 Meister Eckhart (1260?-1328) was a prominent German, Christian mystic in the 


Neoplatonist tradition. [Tis writings ace available in many lénglish translations and cditions. 
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person from the Sturm und Drang phase of Italian culture to have maintained 
my original position, and to have sought positive points of reference without 
coming to any compromise with the world we had all once rejected. 

In this youthful period of my life, I cultivated personal ties with expo- 
nents of Futurism, which was, ultimately, the only avant-garde artistic move- 
ment active in Italy at that ume. In particular, I became friends with painter 
Ignazio Balla, and came to know Marinetu. Although my chief interest lay in 
spiritual issues and worldviews, I also took an interest in painting, for already 
as a child ] had shown a spontaneous disposition towards drawing. Yet, it was 
not long before ] discovered that little in Futurism, aside from its revolution- 
ary spirit, agrecd with my own inclinations. What disturbed me in Futurism 
were its sensualist overtones: its lack of inwardness, its noisy and exhibition- 
ist character, its crude glorification of life and of instinct — something that, 
curiously, mixed with both its mechanistic nature and its latent Americanism, 
and with its chauvinist nationalism. 

With respect to nationalism, the distance between my own inclinations 
and those of Futurism became evident at the outbreak of the First World 
Wat, when both Futurists and the Lacerba group organised an aggressive 
campaign in support of interventionism. What struck me as inconceivable at 
(he time was the fact that all these people — and Papini being the iconoclast 
among them — could so easily embrace the most obsolete, jingoist slogans 
of anti-Germanic rhetoric; that they could really believe that the imminent 
war would be a war in defence of civilisation and freedom against barbarian 
invaders, As I had never Icft Italy, in those days I only had a vague idea of 
the hierarchical, feudal and traditional structures which survived in central 
Iitope, and which had almost disappeared in the rest of Europe follow- 
ing the spread of the ideals of ‘89.'° Yet, I still had a clear idea of where 
my support lay: rather than merely advocate a pacifist solution and a neutral 
stand for Italy in the conflict, I wished Italy to intervene on the side of the 
(‘central Powers.'” Clearly, my attitude in this respect had nothing to do with 


lt 1789, the beginning of the French Revolution. 

l/ The Central Powers consisted of Imperial Germany, the Austro-Hungarian Eni- 
pure, and the Ottoman Iémpire (and, later, Bulgaria). ‘Vhey opposed the ‘Triple Eatente, which 
consisted of the British Limpire, the French Third Republic, and the Russtan lempire (later to 
In: joined by the United States and other nations). Italy was neutral at first, primarily due to 
Ihe clivided opinions of the Italian public, but ultimately entered the war on the side of the 
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the kind of academic admiration for German Kudur— for all that ‘Herr Profey- 
yor cultural nonsense — which informed the neutralist stance of many Italian 
intellectuals: intellectuals of this bent (including Benedetto Croce") never 
realised that the object of their admiration was something both secondary, 
and interior to, the most essential tradition of the German people, which 
consists of its conception of the State, its values of order and discipline, its 
Prussian ethics, and its enduring, clear-cut and healthy social divisions (some- 
thing which had only partly been affected by the bourgeois revolution and 
capitalism). I remember writing an article at the ttme, in which I argued that, 
even given the hypothesis that Italy would want to fight against Germany 
rather than alongside it, this should be done by embracing German values, 
rather than the nationalist ideology of irredentism or the democratic, sen- 
tumental and hypocritical rhetoric of Allied propaganda. After reading this 
article, Marinetti addressed me with these exact words: “Your ideas are farther 
from mine than those of an Eskimo.’ Ever since 1915, my opinion on certain 
matters remained the same, and was only strengthened later by my personal 
expetience of central Europe. 

In other respects, I believed war to be necessary from a strictly revo- 
lutionary perspective. Initially, my ideas on the matter had not been differ- 
ent from those of Papini’s group: Italy, we all believed, was to awaken and 
renew itself through combat. Marinetti coined the well-known formula: ‘War 
is the only hygiene of the world.” Yet both Papini and Marinetti ultimately 
favoured approaches which appeared inconsistent to me. 

I joined the war after attending an intensive training course for artillery 
officer cadets. I was first assigned a place in the combat line near Asiago, up 
in the mountains, where I continued to pursue my studies as best I could. I 
did not learn as much as I could have learned from my experience of war 
and of life in the army, not least because | never engaged in any significant 


lintente on May 23, 1915. 

18 Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) was a highly influential Italian art critic, senator, and 
a philosopher in the German Idealist tradition. At first, he opposed Italy’s entry into the war 
on the side of the [ntente, but voted in favour of intervention out of a sense of national duty 
once it became clear that the government intended to do so. Le intaally supported Italian fas- 
cism, but by 1925 he had become an opponent of the regime. Several of his works have been 
rendered into English. 

19 Irom Marinctti’s “lhe Founding and Manifesto of Futurism’, which can be found 
in Futurist Manifestos (\ondon: ‘Vhames & IJudson, 1973). 
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military Operations. 
In the years which followed the war, when I had returned to Rome, my 


home town, I lived through a difficult personal crisis. In approaching adult-. 


hood, I found the ordinary routine to which I had now returned to be insuf- 
tcrable, and suddenly became aware of the flimsiness and vainness of the 
ordinary aims of human life. In a confused, yet intense way, my innate ten- 
dency towards transcendence was to manifest itself here. I should mention 
ihe relevance for me, at the time, of certain inner phenomena which I expe- 
rienced without any specific technique or any degree of awareness, thanks to 
the use of certain substances; substances which are not common drugs, and 
which usually demand a conspicuous degree of control over one’s body and 
its natural reactions. By following such a path, I first encountered forms of 
consciousness removed from ordinary sense perception. I approached the 
world of visual hallucinations and, perhaps, even of madness. Yet my healthy 
constitution, the genuine character of the impulse which had first driven me 
towards such adventures, and my intrepid spirit led me beyond. 

In the light of what I came to experience at a later date, I can affirm 
that these early experiences of mine did yield some positive results. In partic- 
ular, these experiences provided me with certain points of reference which I 
might otherwise have obtained only with difficulty, particularly with regard to 
doctrinal points, and to the understanding of the more hidden sides of neo- 
spiritualism, and so-called contemporary occultism. But, more on this later. 

One of the consequences of these experiences of mine was the wors- 
ening of my personal crisis. Certain traditions, in this case, would use the 
expression of ‘being bitten by the snake’. What I felt was a longing for inten- 
sity and absolute values, in the light of which no ordinary object appeared 
quite adequate. Hence, a cxpio dissolvi which arises in such cases, an impulse to 
dissipate and to lose oneself. I reached such a low point that I had planned 
to bring my very life to an end ~— 1 was about twenty-three at the time. I only 
avoided such an outcome — the very outcome which, in different ways, both 
Weininger and Michelstaedter had ruinously embraced — thanks to some- 
thing that I might almost describe as an enlightenment: my discovery of 
an early Buddhist text (Majhimanikayo 1.1°°). This text consists of a speech 


20 ‘Typically spelled Majbima Nikdya in English, it is one of the Pali texts of the oldest 
(Vheravada) school of Buddhism. It is available in English in The Middle Length Discourses of the 
Baddha Somerville: Wisdom Publications, 1995). 
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in which the Buddha progressively reveals the forms of attachment which 
cach ‘noble son’ on the path to Awakening must abandon. Buddha begins 
with attachment to one’s body and feelings, and progresses to attachment to 
the elements, nature, gods, the All, and so on, climactically, until he reaches 
absolute transcendence. The last element in Buddha’s sequence, which cor- 
responds to the ultimate challenge, is the very idea of ‘extinction’. ‘The text 
says: ‘He who takes extinction to be extinction and, having taken extinction 
to be extinction, thinks of extinction, thinks of extinction, thinks of extinc- 
tion, thinks “Mine is extinction”, and rejoices in extinction, such a person, 
I say, does not know extinction.’ These words struck me as a sudden ray of 
light. I then felt that my urge to leave and to dissolve myself was merely a 
bond, a form of ‘ignorance’ contrary to true freedom. At that moment, I 
believe, a change took place within me, and I acquired steadfastness capable 
of overcoming all crises. 

As an individual, however, I still faced the problem of keeping the en- 
ergy which had been awakened tn check — an energy which could not exhaust 
itself through the channel of ordinary activities. One of the ways in which 
this energy manifested itself was in my impulse to experience everything to 
the fullest, to push every experience to the very limit and move beyond. A 
formula employed by Simmel”! suggests the only possible solution in such 
a case as this: that of experiencing life to the maximum, a process which 
leads to a change in polarity and, hence, to a kind of supra-existence. Yet 
it was not easy — practically - to apply such a formula, and over the years IJ 
have continued to experience this very same problem. What I was told is to 
endure the often sapping tension, and the consequences of my existential 
condition. 1 use the word ‘existential’ here in the same terms as it is defined 
by that intellectual current (which [ only much later came to know) embodied 
by Kierkegaard,” Jaspers” and Heidegger, and which is founded on the idea 


21 Georg Simmel (1858-1918) was one of the first German sociologists. Fle also 
wrote on philosophical topics. Several of hts works are avatlable in [nglish. 
22 Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) was a Danish philosopher who is usually consid- 


ercd the carliest exponent of what later came to be termed existentialism. All of his works are 
available in Fnglish. Kierkegaard is particularly notable for his idea of the ‘leap of faith’, by 
which he meante that decisions such as belief in God or love are, ultimately, beyond rcason. 

23 Karl Jaspers (1883-1969) was a German who originally began his career as a psy- 
chiatrist, but whose later interests led him to philosophy. Jaspers, influenced by some tradi- 
tional writers On mysticism, came to believe that individuals can experience unconditioned 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND and EARLY EXPERIENCES 


of existentialism as the paradoxical, actual coexistence of the conditioned 
and unconditioned. On the basis of the above-mentioned experience, having 
ruled out the possibility of any violent solution to my problem, I adopted 
the following approach: on the one hand, 1 attempted to find a justification 
lor my own existence in tasks and activities which (at least in my eyes) were 
not of a purcly individualistic character; on the other, I questioned so-called 
destiny whenever possible and, by testing it with regard to my own existence, 
attempted to subdue its influence in my own life. 

| believe these personal details are enough. I might just add an ob- 
servation, perhaps, concerning those aforementioned experiences I had by 
means of external support. Similar tools yield different effects according to 
individual inclinations, and to the impulse which lies behind their use. So, 
for instance, while alcohol served to produce ccstatic, sacred experiences in 
« context such as the Thracian cult of Dionysus,” the same substance can 
also contribute towards spiritual dullness and indifference in regressive hu- 
man types, such as those, for instance, which are prevalent in contemporary 
North American society. In this regard, among men of our age, besides the 
various cases mentioned by William James,” it is worth mentioning the case 
of Aldous Huxley:** Huxley’s uncommon experiences with mescaline, which 
he himself regarded as mystical, are clearly related to his own personal quali- 
fications. Moreover, the fact that my use of certain substances was simply an 


reality through ‘Vranscendence, although he rejected traditional religious doctrines as a means 
by which to experience it. Many of his works are available in [nglish. 

24 The practitioners of the Dionysian mystery religion in ancient Greece used wine 
as a part of their rituals, as cecounted by ITerodotus. Many traditional rcligions used alcohol 
or other drugs as a component of their practice. ‘There have been many books written on 
this subject, but particularly useful from a tradidonal perspective are the works of R. Gordon 
Wasson (especially Soma: Divine Mushroom of Inmortality, The Road to Elensis, and Persephone’ 
Ouest: E:ntheogens and the Origins of Relgcon) and Peter Vurst (Flesh of the Gods: The Ritual Use of 
| lalhtcinogens). 

25 William James (1842-1910) was an American pragmatist philosopher whose most 
notable works were on psychology and religion. [Tere, Ivola is referring to James’ experiments 
with various mind-altering drugs of his day, nitrous oxide in particular. [le recounts these 
expericoces in The Vareties of Religrous Experience. 

26 Aldous fuxley (1894-1963) was an English novelist who became an enthustastic 
advocate of the use of psychedelic drugs, after his own experiences with mescaline and LSD 
in the 1950s. Hie described these experiences in detail in his books, Te Doors of Perception and 
(feaven and Hell, which did much to pave the way for the psychedelic subculture of the 1960s. 
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external means of support is suggested by the fact that such expericnces ex- 
clusively took place in my youth. I never became a slave to such means, and, 
later, felt no need or desire for their use; what results I may have obtained by 
these means endured in my life because of their rclation to something pre- 
existent and innate within me. 


ApsTRACT ART AND DADAISM 


will now turn, briefly, to consider my engagement with abstractionism 
and ladaism, although little today remains of such artistic endeavours 
at a public level. 

I already mentioned why I did not get along with Futurists. In the 
aftermath of the First World War, T was instead drawn to Dadaism, a 
movement founded by Rumanian artist Tristan Tzara in Zurich. What 

attracted me to Dadaism was its radicalism: Dadaism was not merely con- 
ceived as a new avant-garde artistic tendency; rather, it stood for an outlook 
on life which expressed a tendency towards total liberation, conjoined with 
the upsetting of all logic, ethic and aesthetic categories, in the most para- 
doxical and baffling ways. Having known ‘the thrill of awakening’, Dadaists 
proclaimed a ‘harsh necessity free from all disciplines or morals’, the ‘identity 
between order and disorder, between 1 and non-], between affirmation and 
negation as the radiance of an absolute art’, and an ‘active kind of simplic- 
ity, the incapability of distinguishing any degrees of clarity’. What is divine 
within us’ — Tristan Tzara proclaimed — ‘is the awakening of an anti-human 
action.’ “Let each person shout: there is a vast, destructive, negative task to 
lulfil. To swipe away, and blot out. In a world left in the hands of bandits 
who are ripping apart and destroying all centuries, an tndividual’s purty is af- 
firmed by a condition of folly, of aggressive and utter folly. With neither aim 
nor plan nor organisation, Iet there be unconquerable folly and decomposi- 
Hon. And again: ‘Dada ts the virgin microbe’ ‘We seek straight, pure, unique 
energy: we seek nothing at all” But the most distinctive trait of Dadaism was 
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is downplaying of all similar negations, which it sought to deprive of any 
pathos by turning itself into forms of stark paradox and pure contradiction. 
‘Lada is not serious.’ — [zara himself used to say — ‘It is not moved by the 
tailings of intelligence. With all its energy, Dada strives for the general spread 
of idiocy. “True Dadaism 1s against Dadaism: Dadaism changes, and makes 
positive and contradictory claims at the same time without attributing any 
importance to this at all” (One can find similar expressions in T. Tzara’s 7 
Manifestes Dada,’ which were gathered in one volume published in Paris in 
1924), Externally, such approaches appeared analogous to the method of 
absurdity adopted by certain esoteric schools of the Far East (such as Ch’an 
and Zen) in order to blow away all superstructures of the mind — although 
the background to these esoteric techniques is very different from that of 
Dadaism. Another parallel might be found in Rimbaud’s technique of poetic 
clairvoyance, which was founded on the ‘planned disarray of all senses’.* 

As a necessary requirement, Dadaism could not lead to any form of art 
as It is commonly understood. Dadaism rather signalled the self-dissolution 
of art into a higher Ievel of freedom. This self-dissolution, at any rate, is what 
[ took to be the essential scope of the movement. By interpreting Dadaism 
as the ultimate limit of the kind of immanent dialectic employed in various 
forms of modern art (and described in the appendix to my Essays on Magical 
Idealism (Saget sull' idealismo magico\), and in one of my subsequent philosophi- 
cal works (Phenomenology of the Absolute Individual |Fenomenologia dell’ Individuo 
assotuto\), 1 reckoned that I could elevate Dadaism to the rank of a genuine 
‘category’. The most coherent outcome for Dadaism would have been the 
rejection of all artistic expression, the adoption of a precarious lifestyle — of 
the kind adopted by Rimbaud when he rejected his own enlightened poetry 
after discovering that ‘The “I” is another” — or the adoption of a continuous 


1 This volume ts available in Ténglish as Seven Dada Manifestos and Lampisteries (\.on- 


don: Calder, 1977). ‘Vhe phrases which Kvola quotes from ‘l'zara are from ‘Dada Manifesto 
1918’, which is included in this book. 

2 Arthur Rimbaud (1854-1891) was one of the most important [rench pocts of the 
Nineteenth Century, classified as one of the Decadents. A prodigy, he began publishing at age 
15 and quit writing forever by age 21. The technique to which [vola is referring was described 
by Rimbaud in a letter to Paul Demeny written on 15 May 1871. It can be found in 7 Promise to 
Be Good: The Letters of Arthur Rimbaud (New York: Modern Library, 2003). 

3 Irom the same letter referenced in note #2, above. In the original French: Je est wn 
autre’. 
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sort of playfulness, characterised by profound seriousness in its levity and by 
levity in its profound seriousness. But in such an anarchic milieu, the move- 
ment chose to take the intermediate step of abstract art. At the time, the 
arustic formula adopted by Dadaism consisted in the use of pure means of 
expression, removed from all necessities and from all emphasis on content, 
in order to evoke or attest to a condition of absolute freedom. 

In Italy, thanks to my connections with Dadaism — I personally knew 
‘Tristan Tzara and other individuals involved in the movement — I was one of 
ihe very first exponents of abstract art. J outlined the theory behind abstract 
art in a short work entitled Abstract Art (Arte astratta),’ which was published 
in 1920 by the Edixzont Dada of Maglioni and Strini, at Rome, and which 
ilso contained some of the poems I had written and a few copies of my 
paintings.’ In my artworks, passive aesthetic needs were subordinate to the 
expression of an impulse towards the unconditioned, and were mingled with 
repercussions of the crisis I previously mentioned (the most acute phase of 
which coincided with the final stage of my artistic endeavours). In my bro- 
chure, | denounced the lack of spirituality of what is commonly considered to 
be spiritual: the values of ‘humanity’ and of creative spontaneity, as well as 
romantic and tragic forms of art. The character of abstract art I contrasted 
with the obscure, continuous desire which traps man in an eternal circle. In 
my essay, I illustrated the absolute value of the ‘? by using the metaphor of a 
current which has not yet been checked and channelled; I also talked of a vir- 
pin energy yet to be conditioned by man, which manifests itself tn the form 
of feelings, modes of creation, instincts, enthusiasm and utlity. A central fea- 
lure of my artistic work as a whole was the value it attributed to spiritual non- 
involvement: non-involvement of an impassive and dominating, rather than 
n merely aesthetic, kind, which would ideally and naturally have taken the 
form of an arbitrary agitation of forms. In this respect, I viewed the mani- 
lest intellectualism of contemporary art as a positive rather than a negative 
trait, as it affirmed the supremacy of will over spontancity. By stripping my 
means of expression of any content, and by employing them in accordance 


‘| This ts available in Mnglish in Dadas on Art Singlewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1971), 
edited by Lucy R. Lippard, pp. 120-122. 

5 I’xamples of Hvola’s carly paintings and poctry can be found in various antholo- 
gics and books on Dada in [nglish. Also worth exploring is the Web site, Réaga Blanda (www. 
peocities.com/raaga_blanda/index.html). 
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with infinite abstract possibilities, 1 was aiming to allude to a higher level of 
being, In my essay, I related such a level to the ‘brief, uncommon flash cross- 
ing the great death, the great nocturnal element of corruption and death’ 
represented by the expericnces of mystics and prophets. No doubt, forms of 
chaotic escapism were not altogether absent from my personal experiences 
at this tume; yet this did not prejudice the clear delincation, on my part, of 
a set of specific tendencies: what | criticised in Dadaism was its incapability 
to reach a more profound dimension (a ‘metaphysical’ dimension, I should 
have added). In my eyes, the ‘Life’ which Dadaism — almost in exasperated, 
Bergsonian® terms — was hoping to free by means of destruction, subversion, 
incoherence, contradiction and abstraction, was in fact something different: 
something other than life. 

‘he movement I had joined out of my high esteem for Tristan ‘lzara 
was destined to accomplish few of the things I had sought to find within 
it. While Dadaism certainly embodied the extreme, unsurpassed limit of all 
avant-garde artistic currents, it never consumed itself in the fire of a ‘leap 
of boundaries’ beyond all art forms and similar forms of expression. Dada- 
ism was soon followed by Surrealism, which, in my opinion, gave proof of 
a regressive character. For, on the one hand, Surrealism embraced a kind 
of psychic automatism’ with its interest in subconscious and unconscious 
levels of being — to the point of advocating psychoanalysis; but on the other 
hand, Surrealism (particularly in its ‘metaphysical paintings’) only expressed 


6 Henri Bergson (1859-1941) was a French philosopher of Jewish descent who was 
very influential in the early Twentieth century. In his most famous work, Creative Evolution, 
Bergson postulated that the evolution of species, which he related to creativity, could only oc- 
cur with the assistance of what he termed Ean vital, or the vital impulse. Human intelligence 
cannot grasp this impulse, according to Bergson, which can only be known through instinct, 
and thus knowledge that is acquired only with intelligence is always imperfect. In order for hu- 
mans to achieve creativity or spirituality, they must return to an instinctual method of knowing 
rcality, which, when coupled with intelligence, allows us to attain absolute knowledge. Many of 
his books are available tn lénglish. 

7 Automatism ina Surrealist context refers to certain methods of ercativity that 
they employed, such as automatic writing and drawing. Writers and artists would attempt to 
create without any prior intent, allowing whatever was in themselves at the moment to be 
expressed without any conscious thought about its Form or content, in theory allowing them 
to tap directly into the subconscious. Some believed that the words or images which emerged 
were the product of supernatural beings. Although not a Surrealise, a well-known cxample of 
automatism in [nglish is the book, A Maven, by William Butler Yeats. 
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confused feclings pertaining to a disturbing, inaccessible guid’ located behind 
ordinary reality, and devoid of any genuine transcendental opening. 

As for abstract art, it was destined to turn into an academic conven- 
lion. After a break in the aftermath of the Second World War, abstract art 
was tevived and came to flourish as an accessible and often commercialised 
product. Following this revival, the value of Abstractionism as the mark of 
i given existential condition, rather than a mere artistic tendency, was com- 
pletely lost, as was its original impulse towards transcendence, which had 
always been its chief virtue in my eyes. What is more, petty artists who had 
already been active within Dadaist ranks, such as Aragon, Soupault, Eluard 
and Breton, were soon destined to make a name for themselves in the every- 
day channels of ordinary culture. 

With regard to my contributions to the field of art during the period 
in question, I should mention a personal exhibition of fifty-four paintings 
of mine which was held in 1920 at the Bragaglia gallery of Rome. This was 
followed by a one-man show of around sixty works of mine at Herwarth 
Walden’s Der Sturm gallery of Berlin, and by another cxhibitton which I 
shared with Ciotti and Cantarelli, again at the Bragaglia gallery in 1921. My 
paintings were also displayed in group exhibits in various other locations, 
including Lausanne and Milan. Some of my works captured the attention of 
Sergei Diaghilev, the famous director of Russian ballets. My sketches for De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Méhsende? were mentioned in various studies of avant-garde 
Italian stage design. Many of my paintings were entitled “Inner Landscape’, 
and were marked with an hour of the day. Others consisted of purely linear 
or chromatic compositions. A small number of my works betrayed the influ- 
ence of the Futurist emphasis on content, although, when staging my exhibit 
it Bragaglia’s, I spoke of these paintings as ‘sensorial Idealism’. In 1921, I 
stopped painting altogether. | had exhausted the possibilities in this field, 
and chose to move on. A large number of my paintings are now lost. Only 
lifty years later, between 1960 and 1963, some people in Italy and France 
emphasised the precursory historical character of my artistic contribution. 
| was even to stage a rather successful retrospective exhibit; and one of my 


8 Latin: ‘something’. 

9 Pelléas et Méhksende was the only opera to be completed by French composer Claude 
Debussy, in 1901. It was based on a play by Maurice Maeterlinck, and its style defines it as a 
work of Symbolism. It was quite influential on young artists of the period. 
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paintings is now displayed at the Modern Axt gallery of Rome. 

ss for poctry, besides what I had included in the appendix of Abstract 
“irt, I published a couple of works in some French magazines. What I think 
is worth mentioning is my French poem La parole obscure du paysage intérieur,\ 
which featured in the Cofection Dada series of 1921, and was printed in only 
ninety-nine copies. ‘he poem was met with appreciation by the chief ex- 
ponents of Dadaism, but also signalled the end of my involvement in the 
avant-garde art scene. Four decades later, ] agreed for the poem to be repub- 
lished in the Scheiwiller edition, not least in order to make it clear that I in 
no way wished to disavow my past involvement in the field — something I do 
not regard as simply ‘wild oats’, Nevertheless, I was keen to emphasise both 
the particular circumstances and the historical period in which the poem 
was conceived: without such clucidation on my part, the reappearance of a 
similar work would only have perplexed those who had come to know me 
through my more recent and traditionally-inclined work. 

To briefly remark on the poem itself, | might say that, while it employed 
the style of abstract poctry and the so-called ‘alchemy of words’ (where 
words are especially made use of by combining their evocative fringes in 
a manner unrelated to their actual mcaning), the work did not entirely lack 
content. Rather, the poem described a kind of inner drama, the key to which 
can be found in the Gnostic motto: ‘He rose to meet the Great Day, and, 
by creating darkness, he came to know the light” The lines of the poem 
were alternately uttered by four characters representing the tendencies of the 
spirit. The first character embodied a tendency towards destructive, dissolv- 
ing overcoming; the second, a fernale character, embodied the human, emo- 
tional and sentimental clement (the ‘soul’); the third stood for ‘disinterested 
abstraction’ of that rarefaction which gradually arises in the ‘inner landscape’, 
and is not altogether disjoined from irony; the last character embodied “de- 
scriptive contemplation’: he acted almost as a chorus, recording changes in 
the landscape. The central theme of the poem was that of existential ob- 
scurity, of the deaf, continuous gravitation which defines human existence. 
The twin clements of destruction and rarefaction were present in the poem 
thanks to its premonition of a higher kind of liberty: the closing word of the 


10 The Obscure Dialogue of the Taner Landscape. \t is available in linglish at the Réaga 
Blanda Web site mentioned in note #5, p. 21. 
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iext being ‘hyperbole’ (Zperbole) — the curve by which an asymptote"! tends to 
infinity. At the time when it was fiest published, the poem was recited before 
ihe small audience of a Roman cabaret (that of the ‘Grotte dell?Augusteo”) 
with a musical accompaniment (Schénberg,”’ etc.). 

Other poems which | had written back then (under the influence of 
Rimbaud, Mallarmé’ and Maeterlinck’s Serres Chaudes), and which I intend- 
cd to issue in a small volume under the ttle of Kéaea Blanda, were never 
published. Aca later date, I planned to pulla dirty tick with a female acquain- 
tance of mine: being friends with Papini, my friend was going to hand him 
the poems and ask him to write a preface for their publication; Papini would 
have been informed that the author of the poems was a young artist who had 
ttken his own life. After all, the person who had composed those poems, and 
who had experienced the underworld of the artistic avant-garde, with all its 
contingencics and problems, was indeed dead by then: from the late months 
of 1921, I no longer wrote poetry or produced any paintings. 


(| An asymptote is a curve near a line which, even if itis extended to infinity, will ap- 
proach but never touch it. 

(2 Arnold Schénberg (1874-1951) was an Austrian Jewish composer who developed 
Iwelve-tone technique and atonality in music, which was the epitome of the musical avant- 
parde at the time évola ts describing. SchOnberg’s music was later banned as degencrate by the 
Nazis. 

13 Stephené Mallarmé (1842-1898) was a French poet associated with the Pen de siecle 
pertod of Mrench art at the turn of the Nineteenth century. [is style is considered to be a fore- 
manner Of the later, avant-garde art movements of the ‘Twentieth century with which livola 
was involved. Much of his work bas been translated into English. 

(4 Maurice Maeterlinck (1862-1949) was a prominent Belgian writer, associated with 
mvmbolism, who won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1911. He also wrote on the mysticism 
nd Spiritualism of his day. The book of his poems to which Evola is referring, first published 
inn 1891, has been translated into English as Hozhowses (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2003). 
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y ‘artistic phase’ was followed by a philosophical one, 

which extended roughly from 1921 to 1927 (although 

some of the books written in this period I only pub- 

lished as late as 1930). Just as my interest in art had arts- 

en from a non-artistic background, so did my interest in 

philosophy develop from non-philosophical concerns. 

I already mentioned how, ever since my adolescence, I had developed 

an interest in philosophy. Such interest, however, had always been conjoined 
with an interest in what is supra-rational and transcendent. Even as a boy, I 
had decidedly been drawn to some of Merezhkovsky’s novels (The Death of the 
Gods, The Resurrection of the Gods)' which are permeated by Gnostic doctrines 
and pagan wisdom. In the immediate aftermath of the War, I directed my 
attention to spiritual doctrines, particularly those of the East. These I initially 
approached indirectly, by means of what had been written about them by ex- 
ponents of the spurious movements known as “Theosophy” and ‘occultism’. 


| Dmitri Merezhkovsky (1865-1941) was a Russian novelist with a strong mystical 


bent associated with Symbolism and the Silver Age of Russian literature. Many of his books 
are available in [énglish, including Death of the Gods (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901) and 
Resurrection of the Gods, which has been translated as The Romance of I eonarde da Vine () ondon: 
Constable, 1910). He fled Russia after the Russian Revolution of 1917 and became a virulent 
anu-Communist, supporting Mussolini and [itler. 

2 The doctrines of the Theosophical Society, which was founded by €1-P. Blavatsky 
and others in 1875. Their beliefs consist of a syncretic approach to world religions and occult 
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Ulese contemporary movements wished to promote ancient forms of wis- 
dom as the antidote to both modern materialism and dogmatic, devotional 
iligion. “he way in which such knowledge was presented, however, was 
ambiguous and permeated with prejudices, digressions, supposed revelations 
and much clairvoyance. Yet it ts in the occultist milicu that I also met a num- 
her of individuals who were undoubtedly worthy, although they expounded 
dubious views. Among such people, I should like to mention Decio Calvan, 
resident of the Roman Lega Teosofica Indipendente;? Giovanni Colazza,' 
who led an Anthroposophist (1c, Steinerian)’ group in Rome; the poet Ar- 
uro Onofri,° who had undergone a spiritual crisis similar to my own, which 
had led him to abandon the circles of avant-garde art; the Dutch Ortentalist 
Bernard Jasink; and, lastly, the ‘occultist’ painter Raul dal Molin Ferenzona.’ 

Given my lack of sufficient experience at the time, my first philosophi- 
cal works — and particularly my Essays on Magecal Idealism (Saget sull tdealismo 
mayo) — show traces of the aforementioned ambiguous influences, both of 
which ought to be taken into account and set apart from what is genuinely 
important in these carly works of mine. On the whole, however, I always pre- 
served my independence, frequently even voicing my lack of regard for mod- 
ern ‘occultism’. Modern occultist currents certainly played a useful, 1f lim- 
ued, role in my case, the role they generally play in the contemporary world: 
that of providing an initial starting point. [t is then up to each individual 
who feels drawn to certain forms of wisdom, as mediated by contemporary 
‘occultism’, to act on the basis of his or her personal qualifications: either to 


traditions, adoptng pieces from many different sources. Blavatsky also claimed to reccive 
mystical wisdom from unnamed ‘Tibetan sources whom she termed the ‘} lidden Masters’. ‘The 
Vheosophical Socicty was very prominent in urope at the time that L'vola ts describing, and 
is cogarded as the original source for what later became known as the ‘New ge’ movement. 
} Independent Theosophical League. 

| Giovanni Colazza (1877-1953) was later one of the co-founders of the Ur Group, 
Mong with [vola and Arturo Reghini. He was an Anthroposophist. 

4 Anthroposophy ts the creation of the Austrian mystic, Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925), 
who was a prolific writer on spiritual and occult matters, and was a disciple of Goethe, The 
breadth of his work is vast, but he basically attempted to apply the scicnuftc method to spiritu- 
al phenomena, He founded the Anthroposophical Socicty to further the spread of his tdeas. 
( Arturo Onofri (1885-1928) was an importante Italian poct in the first three decades 
of the century, and an Anthroposophist. Like Evola, he contributed to La Voce. None of his 
writings have been translated. 

7 Raul dal Molin Ferenzona lived from 1879 until 1946. 
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wane 


stop at the usually promiscuous and dispersive surface of ‘occultism’, or to 
somehow get in touch with the original sources of traditional wisdom, in the 
awareness that ‘occultist’?, Anthroposophist and ‘heosophist speculations 
mostly serve to discredit rather than valorise traditional doctrines. 

as for me, I chose the second option. It is thanks to Decio Calvari, for 
instance, that I first became acquainted with Tantrism. Not long after, I di- 
rectly got in touch with Sir John Woodroffe (a.k.a. Arthur Avalon),® the chief 
and most authoritative scholar in the field of Tantrism at the time. Wood- 
roffe’s works, and the original Hindu texts which he published, provided me 
with the basic material I discussed in the book Man as Potency (L'Uomo come 
potenza). 

Objectively, then, one might say that the first works 1 wrote in my philo- 
sophical phase, including essays and conference papers, represent a contam!- 
nation of philosophy with the abovementioned doctrines. Yet the opposite 
was also the case: it is philosophy, in my work, which often contaminated 
traditional doctrines; for as I later came to recognise, my works attempted to 
impose an alien and forcefully rationalist approach onto traditional matters. 
Such an attempt on my part proved useful in the sense that it both provided 
a solution to some of the speculative problems which contemporary thought 
faced, and broadened my own existential horizons. 

It is in this context that ] first conceived the philosophical system 
which I described as ‘Magical Idealism’ (‘idealismo magico’) and ‘theory of 
the Absolute Individual (‘teorta dell’Individuo Assoluto’). ‘Vhe former ex- 
pression had notably been employed by Novalis.” But while Novalis certainly 
remained one of my favourite authors, and while some of his intuitions had 
proven crucial to me, my own system was heading in a very different direc- 


8 Sir John Woodrofte (1865-1936) was an English Orientalist who lived in India tor 
many years. [}e published many books on [finduism, as well as translations of Elndu texts, 
including Princples of Tautra. 

9 Novalis (1772-1801) was the pen name of the German author, Georg Philipp 
Mriedrich von Ilardenberg, who was considercd one of the most important writers of carly 
German Romanticism. He is best known today for his poetry, which has a strongly mystical 
character, although he was also a philosopher in the ‘Transcendental Idealist tradition. 1¢ 
defined his ‘magical idealism’, in Notes for a Romantic Encyclopaedia (\ibany: State University of 
New York Press, 2007), as the belic€ that nature itself could be transformed by the power of 
thought, rather than thought being the product of the world’s conditioning, as the [mpiricists 
believed. Many of his works are available in Lénglish. 
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ton. 

The antecedence, or rather the priority, of non-speculative concerns in 
iny philosophical work might be discerned from the fact that the first book ] 
published after my artistic phase was an introduction to Lao Tzu’s Iao-4é-ching. 
lt is by (often questionably) discussing the thought of this ancient Taoist 
aster that I initially developed some of the central ideas in my system. My 
hook on Lao ‘Tzu, in a sense, represents a link between the non-philosophical 
and the speculative phases of my career, particularly in the light of the anti- 
rational and paradoxical sides of Lao ‘Tzu, which undoubtedly bear some 
wfinicy with Dadaism. The book was published in 1923 by Carabba under 
the title The Book of Iife and Virtue (I/ Libro della Via e della \irta). As a whole, 
my edition of Lao Tzu’s writing, which owed much to that of A. Ular, was 
penerally a poor one, What is noteworthy in the book is the significance | be- 
stowed on Lao 1zu’s text; on the other hand, it would be best to overlook my 
lrivolous attempt ‘critically’ to increase the value of such a text for ‘modern 
thought’, often by means of the clichés of Western Idealist philosophy. What 
| appreciated the most in the Chinese master was the “calm and clearness of 
i thought untainted by sentment’. In Lao Tzu, I saw a man who had man- 
aed to map a metaphysics of transcendence which could act as the model 
for the superior and self-fulfilled individual by avoiding mysticism and faith 
in favour of a magical, luminous impassibility. I identified the essence of Lao 
‘l'zu’s metaphysics in his notion of the Way, the Tao: the process carried out 
by a ‘being’ attaining ‘non-being’. The world, creation, according to Lao Tzu, 
represents an eternal flow and an eternal creation which is itself the product 
of a timeless act. By means of such an act, the primary Principle departs and 
cmpues itself, thus attaining a kind of supra-substantiality (symbolized by 
‘cmptiness’), which constitutes the substratum, or ground, of all existence 
(just as the emptiness of the hub is the centre of gravity for the wheel). 

No doubt, I was then tempted to assimilate such an ancient traditional 
doctrine to modern Absolute Idealism. Yet partly thanks to Lao ‘Izu, I in- 
creasingly — albeit only vaguely at first — felt the need to distance my own 
system from that of Idealist philosophy. Lao Tzu’s notion of ‘non-action’ 
was certainly contrary to any philosophically immanent identification of sub- 
ject and act, or of act and fact — an identification which I came decidedly to 
oppose, both in itself and tn its historicist application. The (ultmately aris- 
tocratic) princtple of non-involvement and impassibility 1s what stood at the 
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centre OF Lao ‘lzu’s doctrine. By imitating a divine model, the ‘Perfect One’ 
— the “true man’ or ‘transcendental man’ of Taoism — never identifies himself 
with external reality. By never acting directly, by not externalising his own ego 
through self-affirmation, and by, instead, actively renouncing to ‘be’ and to 
‘act’ in a direct and conditioned way, the Perfect One achieves what is truly 
essential. Thus, he enters the Way and makes himself intangible, inexhaust- 
ible, invulnerable and insusceptible to any external attempt to subdue him 
or render him impotent. By virtue of such a process, the Perfect One also 
becomes capable of acting in a subtle, invisible and magical way: this is the 
meaning of the expression sec-wu-wei (‘to act without acting’), which ts also 
defined as the virtue (#e) of the Way (1ao). 

I was to discuss the principles of Taoism, as described by Lao Tzu, ina 
mote faithful and precise manner about thirty-six years later, in 1959, when I 
was cncouraged by a friend to write a second introduction to the Tao-#é-ching. 
This new version of my work was published by Ceschina under the title of 
The Book of the Primary Principle and of Its Action (Libro del Principio e della sua 
azione). Besides including a lengthier essay on Taoism, this second edition 
also provides a different and more academically accurate version of the text. 
More importantly still, the approach to the text suggested in this edition 1s 
free from any observations of a philosophical and Idealist nature, avoiding all 
references to modern Western thought. Lao 1zu’s writing is, rather, placed in 
the context where it belongs — that of Far Eastern spirituality — and 1s clari- 
fied and interpreted in ‘traditionalist’ terms, in conformity with the approach 
I came to favour tn the third, post-philosophical phase of my career. 

When writing my introduction to the Tao-/é-ching in 1923, I still lacked 
a genuine, complete understanding of the spiritual background of the work. 
No doubt, I had at least managed to avoid the blatant platitudes of those 
who spoke of the ‘passive’ and ‘quictist’ character of Taoism; and essentially, 
I had captured the higher, metaphysic dimension of the text. Yet my work 
was not quite devoid of confusion: in more than one place, I described what 
I perceived as a lack of transcendence in the Tao-0-ching — evidently having 
in mind here the kind of hypostatic transcendence found tn certain kinds of 
Western philosophy and theology. It is only in my later commentaty on the 
text that | clearly emphasised how Taoism is defined by a kind of ‘immanent 
transcendence’: by the direct presence of non-being (in its positive sense 
of supra-ontological essentiality) within being, of the infinitely remote (the 
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‘Sky’) in what ts close, and of what is beyond nature within nature. Only then 
cdl 1 clearly point out that Taoism is equally remote from both pantheistic 
inmanence and transcendence, as it is founded on the direct sort of experi- 
vnce which underlies the specific existential structure of primeval humanity. 

In this early work of mine, I had already traced the opposition between 
the ordinary ‘T’? and the Absolute Individual. Despite my reference to the 
work of Matjoi,"” who had already approached these Far Eastern doctrines 
(rom an esoteric perspective, my introduction to the Tao-¢é-ching failed to ad- 
equately emphasise the essentially ‘initiatic’ nature of ‘Taoism, and its ideal of 
it ‘real’ or ‘transcendental’ man. This is what I wrote back then: ‘Having dis- 
persed the dull clouds of anguish, doubt and passion which afflict our exter- 
nal human character, he (i.c., Lao Tzu) outlines the anatomy and inner logic 
of the divine in sober terms, revealing it to be the very rationality at the basis 
of reality. Thus, Lao Tzu renders the anatomy and logic of the divine spiritu- 
ally true by identifying it with the very nature of man as Absolute Individual 
and Perfect One. Far from improving on Lao ‘Tzu’s claims, subsequent reli- 
pions and philosophies have only rarely given proof of the stark clarity which 
marks the mind of the great Chinese. For all that remains in human history 
besides such clarity are the dispersive and uncertain glimmers of mysticism.’ 
‘Ihe one-sidedness of this last sentence is self-evident: my reference to the 
‘plimmers of mysticisin’ 1s clearly ambiguous, as it takes no account of the 
other, different but equally metaphysical traditions on which I later happened 
o focus. Likewise, my idea of promoting transcendental wisdom as a heal- 
ing drug for crisis-ridden modern consciences was naive. ‘Most religions’ — I 
wrote in my introduction — ‘and moral rules have merely insulted man with 
their perception of him as something he is not, that is to say: a creature... 
All this ts no longer adequate for modern consciences, which have begun to 
prow aware of the meaning of absolute reality and of individual solitude. But 
ile price paid for such a discovery has been the loss of all which previously 
stood for the life and faith of man: his own illusion. Thus, man today appears 
shipwrecked, clinging as he is to an “I” which he must yet learn to under- 
stand without tainting, but which represents his sole certainty. Man stands 
deprived of religion, faith and enthusiasm, stuck between a science which 


i) l‘vola is undoubtedly referring to Matgioi, the pen name of Albert Puyon de Pou- 
vourville, a French Orientalist of the early “wentieth century who also had an influence on 
Guénon, Matgiot wrote many books, but none have been translated into English. 
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consumes itself and an exasperated philosophy of formal, shallow conceit; 
(hirsting for freedom, yet inevitably opposed to a nature, society and culture 
with which he can no longer identify’ It is in the light of such an existential 
context that I was hoping to point to the relevance of Lao Tzu’s doctrines 
(I spoke in similar terms both at conferences at the time, and in the opening 
of my Eusayy on Magzal Idealism). My book continued: ‘Modern man must get 
to know that “I which he only mutters about in the deformed version of 
Stirner’s Ego, the social ideologies of Marx and Lenin, the Absolute “I” of 
Idealism, or the lyric subject of avant-garde aesthetic’ (to this list I forgot to 
add Nietzsche’s Ubermensch). 

The positive model which I put forth was the path shown by Lao ‘Tzu, 
which I interpreted as the path of the Absolute Individual. While my empha- 
sis on the crisis of the modern man was not out of place — and I was later to 
develop the subject in other books — I was clearly mistaken in my attempt to 
describe an ‘initiatic’ ideal in historical terms, almost reducing it to a general 
formula: for the Taoist ideal is essentially non-temporal and unrelated to any 
specific society or culture. As for the applicability of Taoism, the doctrine is 
more remote from humanity today than tt ever was in the past. At the time, 
I did not discern all these facts with sufficient clarity. I had yet to free myself 
from influences deriving from modern culture and ways of thinking. My en- 
counter with Lao Tzu, however, served to awaken certain elective affinities"' 
in me: it provided a glimpse of that Olympian supertority which is opposed 
to Western activism and exuberance. 

But I should now like to turn to discuss those philosophical works 
which I composed in the period which followed. 

The need which I began to feel back then to express the worldview and 
values 1 was embracing in a more systematic way, and by means of a more 
technical academic jargon, partly arose from a controversy. My philosophi- 
cal interests at the time lay in the post-Kantian current of Transcendental 
Idealism. Unlike most followers of this school, however, I was conscious 


11 ‘lective affinities’ is an expression one is not likely to encounter often in English 
today. Originally, it was a scientific term, referring to the fact that chemicals display a prefer- 
ence to combine with certain other chemicals, and not with others. Goethe later adopted this 
term to refer to the same phenomenon in human rclationships, explaining why individuals 
prefer to relate with certain people rather than others. Goethe’s chird novel, which uses the 
term as its title, explores this phenomenon, and this is also the way in which livola uses tt. 
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ol the non-philosophical and pre-rational influence which led many to em- 
brace ‘Lranscendental Idealism: at the basis of such a philosophical choice, 
| believed, stood the will to conquer. Another author writing in this period, 
(irtinbaum, had already made similar observations as mine in his essay en- 
tiled Love and Dominance as Baste ‘Themes in Philosophical Views Throughout the 
Vor/d'~ (later, what became popular was the existentialist, or even psycho- 
analytic interpretauon of philosophical systems — the former approach hav- 
ing already been adopted by Nietzsche). Nevertheless, professional Idcalists 
were not aware of the pre-rational foundation of their philosophy, and be- 
leved they were adopting a pure, ‘objective’ method of analysis. I personally 
interpreted my preference for Idealism as the manifestation of one of the 
thief components in that ‘personal equation’ of mine which I previously 
mentioned. Ac the same time, however, I also maintained that ‘[ranscenden- 
ul Idealism represented the final stage reached by human reason with regard 
lo the issues of certainty and knowledge (that is to say: with regard to the 
problem of epistemology). Almost as if this were my mission, I felt the urge 
to ponder on the conclusions which had been reached on the subject and 
to move beyond, in order to reach the very end in rigorous conformity with 
the original impulse which had given birth to such philosophy. I was soon to 
discover that such an endeavour inevitably led to the immanent self-transcen- 
dence of philosophy as a whole; and that the philosophical works I had writ- 
icon were essentially a preparation for my future exploration of a field which 
was no longer that of discursive chought and speculation, but the field of 
inner, self-fulfilling action: the very field aimed at transcending human limits 
which I had encountered in some of the works I had read at that time. The 
words of J. Lagneau,’’ that I chose to quote at the opening of my Essays, are 
revealing: “Philosophy is the kind of reflection which ultimately recognises its 
own insufficiency, and the need for an absolute action arising from within’ 
To such an extent did I feel the need to take this extra step, were it even 
In an impersonal way, that when I was faced with some difficulties in my at- 
tempt to publish my main philosophical work, The Theory and Phenomenology of 
the “lbsolute Indimdual (Teoria e fenomenologia dell'individuo assolute), on account of 


12 Abraham Anton Grtinbaum, Herrschen und leben als Grundmotive der philosophischen 
I eHausehannngen (Boon: Cohen, 1925). No [snglish translation exists. 

13 Jules Lagneau (1851-1894), a French philosopher. No English translation of any of 
his works exists. 
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both the length and content of the text, I suggested to a friend of mine that 
he might publish it at his own expense and under his own name. ‘his book 
had proven a real challenge for me because of the vast technical expertise it 
required; I was keen to publish it, because I wished to fix what | believed to 
be the limits of modern thought. I was not really concerned by what name 
would appear on the front cover of the book — although my publishing pro- 
posal failed to yield any result, because the person I had spoken to intended 
to carry out a number of changes and alterations to the text that I simply 
could not accept. 

As for the controversy I alluded to, this was due to the fact that Italy, 
at the time, was dominated by the neo-Ilegelianism of Croce, and, later, of 
Gentile.’ Having met some of the exponents of such schools, I became an- 
noyed at their extraordinary presumptuousness: although mere intellectuals, 
these philosophers posed like the high-priests of critical thought and apos- 
tles of the Word of the Absolute Spirit; with arrogance, they pressed charges 
of dilettantism against thinkers dear to me at the ttme who had refused to 
systematise their profound visions and intuitions in conformity to the rules 
set — to quote Schopenhauer’ — by the ‘philosophy of the professors of 
philosophy professors’. Theirs, in all respects, was nothing but a world of 
puffed-up rhetoric. Besides, what I found disgusting tn ail this was the coexis- 
tence of the petit-bourgeois, paid, married and conformist university profes- 
sor alongside the theory of an absolute, free ‘I? which ts the creator of both 
the world and of history. Needless to say, such people perceived the doc- 
trines of wisdom which I had then begun to explore as mere ‘superstitions’, 
as outdated residues of the progressive unfolding of ‘critical consciousness’; 
and in a sense, of course, this was only to be expected: for secular ‘Enlighten- 


14 Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) was an Italian philosopher who developed what he 
termed ‘Actual Idealism’, in that he believed that Idealist philosophy was only relevant in terms 
of how it could be applied to life itself, as opposed to mere speculation. [Te was a staunch 
lascist from 1922 until his murder at the hands of anti-fascist partisans in the Sal6 Republic, 
was a member of the Fascist Grand Council, and considered himself to be the philosopher of 
Ttalian Fascism. Many of his works are available in |inglish. 

15 Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a German philosopher who is widely re- 
garded as the supreme philosophical pessimist, although he regarded himsclf as a Buddhist 
(based upon the limited knowledge of Buddhism available in Hurope at the time), perceiving 
similarities between his own view of suffering as being caused by desire, and the Four Noble 
‘Truths of Buddhism. All of Schopenhaucr’s major works are available in [nglish. 
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ment’ was, after all, the true intellectual background of these people. 

I made up my mind, then, to settle the score. Lo do so, I began to 
systematically study the original, classical texts of Idealism, from Kant to 
[Iegel, to the late Schelling" (and this is also how I came to learn German, as 
many of these works had not yet been translated at the ume). Flaving com- 
pleted such studies, 1 became aware of the incomparable poorness and vacu- 
ity which characterised the Italian epigones of Idealism, who had rendered 
the original purpose of this philosophy absurd, thanks to the use of a foolish 
and spurious dialectic composed of only a few inadequate categories. On 
top of this, Gentile also displayed a conceited haughtiness and an unbearably 
paternalistic pedantry. Whether sound or not, how different the works of 
these people were from the classic works of Idealism — the philosophy of 
nature and mythology of Schelling, the Phenomenology of the Spirit'’ and Ency- 
clopaediu'® of Legel, Fichte’s theories on science —especially from the point of 
view of ingeniousness, inventiveness, creative impetuosity and of the effort 
to embrace the multiple variety of reality and experience with clarity. In one 
of his letters, Croce at least deigned to describe one of my later philosophi- 
cal books as ‘well arranged and coherently thought-out’. While I personally 
found a greater courtliness and clarity of thought in Croce — whom I per- 
sonally met — than in Gentile, I still could not avoid noticing the deficiency 
inherent in his purely discursive thought, which was ultimately destined to 
leave the field of grand, speculative problems for the dissipative activities of 
essay writing, literary criticism and secular, liberal historiography. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the philosophical studies I had undertaken, I 
was now capable of competing with such people in their own field. 1 had 
learned their jargon, the use of which they considered proof of reliability 
and of an up-to-date, ‘scientific’ thought. 


16 I‘riedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (1775-1854) was a German philosopher who 
was considered the leader of German Romanticism in his day. His primary contribution was 
Naturphitosophie (philosophy of nature’), which he defined as the need to recognise nature 
itself as an ideal, with conercte reality, and not simply as an unknowable abstraction and an 
obstacle to the intellect. Schelling further believed that reason was not sufficient to reconcile 
the cewo worlds of thought and nature, which could only be accomplished through creativity 
or mystical intuition. Many of his writings arc available in [nglish. 


17 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirt (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1977). Many other English versions exist as well. 
18 Negel, Lineyelopedia of Philosophy (New York: Philosophical ‘Library, 1959). 
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As for the content of what I was writing, my intellectual horizon was 
not strictly limited to Idealism. Besides — as previously mentioned — what was 
inspired by non-discursive forms of knowledge, what contributed the most 
towards my own speculative thought was Nietzsche and Michelstaedter. I 
was also influenced by the notion of true freedom developed by the French 
‘Personalists’: Lachelier, Sécretan, Boutroux, Lagneau, Renouvier, Hamelin 
and Blondel.” These thinkers were cither ignored, or taken only into mat- 
ginal account by Italian Idealists, whose culture was generally confined and 
limited, in its provincialism, to the antecedents of [legelianism (which were 
themselves often unknown in their original form). 

My Essays on Magical Ideaksm was published by Atanor in 1925. These 
essays anticipate some of the themes which I touched upon in The Theory and 
Phenomenology of the Absolute Individual, they anticipate certain-themes, that ts 
to say, from the point of view of the reader: for the book was already close 
to completion in 1925, although I still did not know when | would have been 
able to publish it. Hence, I don’t think it is worth my discussing the book 
scparately here. I might only mention, aside from its critical and constructive 
core, two of the book’s chief aspects. The first aspect concerns the frequent 
references in the book to initiatic and esoteric doctrines, which could not 
but appear unfamiltar and unusual to the ordinary reader — particularly if the 
reader happened to be a lover of modern philosophy. Such references only 
partly anticipated what I was more openly and adequately to discuss in later 
works from my post-philosophical phase, when I got rid of all the residues 
from ambiguous, secondary sources. In my earlier, philosophical works, [ at- 
tempted to systematise and present the inner logic of, the experiences, prac- 
tices and achievements of yoga, magic and initiation. This, in particular, was 
the purpose of a lengthy chapter in my book entitled “The Essence of Magi- 
cal Development’ (‘L’essenza dello sviluppo magico’) — something which | 
further developed in the final section of The Phenomenology of the Absolute 


19 It is important to point out that the Personalism to which I‘vola is ceferring ts 
the original, or Theistic Personalism, and not the later form of French Personalism which 
originated in the 1930s. ‘Vheistic Personalism postulates that everything that cxists must be 
understood as a manifestation of God, or the divine personality, and that, therefore, all indt- 
viduals arc an expression of a single, divine will. O€ the authors named by lvola, there 1s an 
lénglish version of Jules |achelier, The Philosophy of Jules Lachehier (Vhe Hague: Nijhoff, 1960), 
and several works each by Emile Boutroux and Maurice Blondel. 
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Individual, Other essays which J published separately at the time — such as 
Purity as Metaphysical Value (La purita come valore metafisico), which was published 
hy Bilychnis — served the same rationalising and systematising purpose. On 
the whole, these essays constituted an unprecedented attempt: for no one 

aside from Marcus,” von Baadcr,”) Hamann” and Schopenhauer in some 
of his works — had ever thought of engaging with such disorderly, and in 
many ways discredited, subjects through the lens of systematic, dialectic and 
speculative thought. 

Morcover, in the last chapter of the book, which ts entitled “he Mod- 
crn Need for Magical Idealism’ (‘Esigenze moderne verso Pidealismo magi- 
co’), Lexplored the work of certain noteworthy modern thinkers, seeking to 
‘understand the basic drive behind their ideas’ and ‘to show how, were such a 
drive to be given free course, the outcome of the various systems conceived 
hy these thinkers would be Magical Idealism’ (which I had outlined tn the 
other essays of my book). The thinkers I focused on were C. Michelstaedter 
and ©, Braun” — the faint traces of whose personal experience survive in 
the diary he had written as a teenager before falling on the battlefield of 
the First World War — G. Gentile, H. Hamelin™ and H. Keyserling.” Mine 


2() lam uncertain about this reference, but [vola is probably referring to Adalbert 
Marcus (1753-1816), a German physician who associated with the German Idealists, and who 
attempted to formulate a theory of medicine consistent with Kant’s ideas. None of his works 
tre available in ]taglish. 

21 Franz. Xaver von Baader (1765-1841) was a German philosopher and theologian 
who believed that reason alone was insufficient to understand reality, and that the process 
of knowing itsclf brings us into direct contact with the divine. Flis works are unavailable in 
Ienglish. 

22 Johann Georg Hamann (1730-1788) was one of the most important philosophers 
of the German Counter-Enlightenment, and the Stam nad Drang movement, who served as 
an inspiration to many of the Jdcalists (although he disagreed with Kant). [is weitings are 
critical of reason and the ideals of the /nlightenment. ‘here are many editions of his work in 
lnglish. 

23 Otto Braun (1897-1918) was a German soldier who was killed in the Iirst World 
War at Marcelcave. [lis writings, which say little about the war, were published in English as 
the Diary of Otto Braun, with Selections from Vis Letters and Poems (New York: Alftcd A. Knopf, 
1924), 


24 Octave Hamelin (1856-1907) was a French philosopher who ts classified by Evola 
asa Personalist. Sce note #19, p.36. 
25 Count Hermann Graf von Keyserling (1880-1946) was a German philosopher 


from [Estonia who wrote about his extensive world travels. [Te rejected organised religion, and 
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Was an uMmanent critique, which served both to prove my need to embrace 
certain ideas, and to allow me to isolate and gather those philosophical ele- 
ments which I found useful for my purposes. Of course, not all the thinkers 
taken into account — and others might have been added — dealt with critical 
Idealism. I believe H. Keyserling did not deserve the attention I gave him: 
after meeting the man in person, I came to realise that he was nothing but a 
‘lounge-chair philosopher’: vain, narcissistic and exceedingly arrogant. What 
I had found most appealing in Kceyserling’s books was the notion of ‘creative 
knowledge’, which implied a shift of consciousness capable of activating the 
funcuon of ‘meaning’: meaning that invests facts and things, brings them to 
life, and makes use of them as a means to free expression in a context which 
is no longer merely subjective — as in the case of lyricism or art — because 
it touches the very ground of reality, removing both necessity and opacity. 
At Darmstadt, partially by referring to certain Eastern doctrines, Keyserling 
had established a School of Wisdom’, which soon disappeared, Icaving little 
trace. “As it were, the founder of this school was far from possessing the dig- 
nity of a true Master. Keyserling (who was Baltic, after all) limited himself to 
expressing the kind of occasional intuitions which are common among Slavs, 
but devoid of any firm foundation. 

Let us now return to my own philosophical system. In its (perhaps ar- 
rogant) claim to represent the ulumate limit of modern ‘critical’ thought — I 
was later more adequately to use the expression ‘of constituting the thought 
of the modern crisis’ — my philosophical system was based on the immanent 
critique of Transcendental Idealism. I accepted Hegel’s dictum that ‘every 
philosophy is a form of Idealism: even when it presents itself as a form of 
non-ldealism, it is only an Idealism unaware of itself’. At the same time, in 
my work I emphasised the hidden meaning of Idealism, and its irrational 
foundation, which consisted (as I previously mentioned) in a will to be and 
to conquer; hence, according to my own understanding of the term, in a 
basically ‘magical’ impulse. As proof of this tendency within Idealism, I em- 
phasised the fact that ‘the need for absolute certainty in what is immanent’ 
had always stood at the core of all the developments of transcendental criti- 


in 1920, he founded his ‘School of Wisdorn’ at Darmstadt, Germany, which taught that wis- 
dom could be gained from a syneretic approach to religion and philosophy. [le also preached 
pacifism and democracy, and opposed the National Socialists. Ele was very influential in his 
day. Many of his books have been translated into I/nglish. 
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itl philosophy. I wrote: ‘In the dental of the existence of the “other” — both 
Ihe product of a logical enquiry into the possibilities of knowledge, and a 
necessary condition in a system which is based on absolute certainty — one 
luis the manifestation of a deep-seated drive towards self-affirmation and 
domination; the manifestation of which is reflected in the world of ideas.’ 
Mine, then, was almost an existential analysis of Idealism — or rather, of the 
very root of its epistemological problem. The work ends with the words: ‘Tt 
men like Nietzsche, Weininger and Michelstacdter who give meaning to the 
words of thinkers like Descartes, Berkeley, Kant and Fichte.’ 

And yet, the drive to conquer had undergone a pause, or rather a rever- 
vil, in Idealism. In my book, I could have described this as a process of dis- 
sociation or ‘self-alienation’ in which the ideal embraced by all these philoso- 
phers is projected and ‘realised’ — as a psychologist might say with regard to 
hillucinations — on an abstract, speculative plane. Once transposed onto such 
a plane, the philosophical ideal is disjoined from the reality of the individual, 
lrom the living whole of the person, which becomes increasingly excluded 
ind degraded. In my work, [argued that if Idealism had occasionally thought 
ll was progressing towards a solution of its speculative problem — 1.¢., of the 
immanence and climination of all transcendence — this is only because it was, 
in fact, progressing towards alienation. 

It would be superfluous to present my philosophical arguments in de- 
tail. I will limit myself here to a brief overview. In a sense, the philosophy of 
\dealism can be summed up by Berkeley’s formula esse est percipi — that is to 
say: the only being which a person can concretely and reasonably talk about ts 
the one which meets his own perception, thought or fantasy. As for all other 
beings, in no way can they be known: it is as if they did not exist. Berkeley’s 
formula has been broadened — and I myself contributed to the process — by 
applying it not merely to our perception, but to any basic act of conscience, 
which represents the background common to all faculties. Absolute Ideal- 
ists have defined such an ‘act’ as an act of ‘placing’. While Schopenhauer, 
following Kant, had suggested that ‘the world is one’s own representation’, 
Absolute Idealists - following Fichte - argued that ‘the world is one’s own 
position’; their followers even talked of the world as being one’s ‘creation’. 

A little sagacity would have sufficed to draw philosophical conclusions 
with regard to what it ts that the ‘? knows only indirectly (.e., by way of 
other subjects, of social life, culture, history, etc.). Yet, the most basic and 
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ultimately most banal problem remained: the fact that by stripping everything 
of the content of conscience, thought, experience or whatever one wishes 
to call that which functions ‘for oneself’, all will ulumately turn into nothing, 
And with this, the circle is completed. In one area alone did Idealist philoso-: 
phers not get to the bottom of the problem, and this for reasons which were 
more moral or ‘human’ than theoretical; and this area is the negation of the 
self-existence of other subjects, of other ‘Is.’ Various speculative means had 
been employed by Idealists in order to avoid this scandalous problem, and 
the dreadful perspective of the Ego’s cosmic solitude in a world of Maya,” 
embracing not only nature, objects and skies, but even human beings. Nev- 
ertheless, this did not prevent me from proving the inevitable need of advo- 
cating so-called ‘solipsism’ (a rather inadequate term in this case) when one 
wishes to follow Idealist epistemology. After all, speculative arguments aside, 
do dreams not present us with other living creatures who appear real, act in 
unlikely ways, and can even terrorise us, while being mere projections of our 
own fantasy? Worse still 1s the case of the real world, if onc emphasises the 
coherent and logical traits which (unlike the world of dreams) it displays. For 
our own experience of the real world, unlike that of the disorderly reality of 
dreams, presupposes the conditioning use of categories of reason which — as 
Kant already knew — only exist in ourselves as the transcendent subject: for 
without us, all would remain in the incoherent state of madness or dream. 
Again, even on a purely epistemological level — that is to say: on the plane of 
critique and knowledge — the circle was completed. 

The world, then, can only be ‘my’ world. Were there to exist anything 
apart from oneself, something ‘objective’, one would still know nothing 
about it: for in the same way that objects touched by King Midas would 
turn to gold, the very moment such objective things were to be known, they 
would turn into one’s own thoughts, experiences and representations. In oth- 
er words, in one way or the other, even such objective things would submut to 
one’s own conditionality. In this regard, I felt that all doubts were dispelled; 
I felt that the door of mystery had thus bcen shut, and that the ‘I’ had been 
provided with a solid and inaccessible fortress in which to feel safe, free, and 
sovereign. 
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And yet, it would not have been difficult to discover the inconsisten- 
rics of this system by means of a rigorous (and honest) analysis. For it is one 
thing to argue that ‘the world is one’s own representation’ (Le, one’s own 
experience and ‘thought’); quite another to claim that ‘the world is one’s own 
position’ or ‘reaction’, And again: the ‘P? of Idealism is one thing; another 
is the ‘? which each one of us concretely experiences, not theoretically or 
philosophically, but practically. Once the world — not merely the world of 
leas and feeling, but the world of things and beings located in time and 
space — has been defined as real and certain only insofar as it is a form and 
system of thought, the question remains as to what situation the ‘I’ ultimately 
linds itself in a world which has both been ‘rendered immanent’ and ‘placed’ 
into existence. Were the ‘T’ merely to possess an abstract faculty of thought, 
the problem might still be solved through a definition of the ‘V’ as a kind 
of impersonal, transcendental machine which displays all that an individual 
knows and experiences — roughly the same process as that which takes place 
in dreams, where an individual is rarely aware of being not only the spectator, 
Inuit also the creator of what the unconscious will of his fantasy makes him 
experience. It would be impossible, however, simply to limit the ‘P to such 
it process — even in the case of the most stupid and stupefied human being, 
laced with such difficulties, the Idealist philosopher, like an Atlas shrugging 
the cosmic weight off his back, had gotten rid of the true ‘I’, and had em- 
raced a ‘transcendental “T’” or ‘Absolute Spirit’ (also known as Logos,”’ Idea 
or Pure Act) which he bestowed with a cosmogonic function. The Idealist 
philosopher declared that, in comparison to such a transcendental ‘I’, the 
concrete personality of an individual is merely illusion or fiction — Gentile 
cven used the expression ‘a puppet of the imagination’. According to this 
Ilealist view, one partakes of truth, certainty, reality, ethics, spirituality and 
listory only insofar as one identifies oneself with such a transcendental en- 
lily. 

This philosophical approach was the object of my critique. ‘The ‘I’ — ] 
irgued — cannot be defined as mere ‘thought’, ‘representation’ or “epistemo- 
lopical subject’; rather, the ‘IT’ is truth, action and will. All it took to shake the 
loundations of abstract Idealism was to place these values at the centre: for 
the need to relate the ‘transcendental 
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of the Idealtsts — which was merely 


a7 Lagos was the Classical Greek term for the principle which orders the cosmos. 
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another name for God the creator in the sky (although Idealists themselves 
rejected such an idea as a superstitious and uncritical hypothesis) — to our 
own real being caused a paradoxical and regressive philosophical collapse. 

First of all, an individual can only claim to possess ‘transcendental’ 
thought (the kind of thought corresponding to the world of objective ‘ap- 
pearance’) — in such a way as to consider the world as something ‘placed’ 
there by himself —if he conceptualises such a possession as an unconscious 
act on his part. Already, E. von Hartmann®® had emphasised this problem in 
his well-founded realist critique (which Idealists predictably ignored). Besides 
being an unconscious act, the act in question must also be non-intentional, 
non-predictable and contingent: no Idealist, for instance, could ever predict 
what his own thought will ‘place’ with regard to the man he will be meeting in 
the street, or the words his friend will be uttering. Moreover, such an act must 
also be a passive act; and this is where I attacked both the famous Hegelian 
claim concerning the identity of what is real and what is rational (all that 1s 
real is rational and all that 1s rational 1s real’), and the similar post-Hegelian 
claim concerning the identity of what is true with what is desired, and of fact 
with act (which implied the so-called theory of ‘concrete will’). Such claims 
begged the question of whether what is real is defined as real because it is 
rational or whether, on the contrary, what is rational is defined as rational 
because it is real; and, further, of whether what takes place is defined as real 
because it has been wished (thus proving to be real only insofar as it has truly 
been wished, and false when corresponding to a lack of will) or whether, 
on the contrary, it is said to have been wished because it is true (1.e., on the 
simple and irrational ground that it exists and is taking place). 

Clearly, given the central importance of ‘placing’ or ‘creating’ for the 
transcendental ‘I’, only the latter can be the case: for absolute Idealists, it is 
reality which determines what they define as rational and desired. Ultimately, 
this approach implies a basic passivity on the part of the true ‘?, which 1s 
told what he ts ‘freely’ to desire in things, history, contingencies, etc. In order 
to drive such an approach to its inevitably absurd conclusion, I made use of 
a drastic argument: I argued that an Idealist who 1s being tortured should 
judge the situation he finds himself in as ‘natural’ and ‘desired by himself’ 
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(i., by his ‘true’ ‘T’), since such a situation ts ‘real’; and conversely, he should 
jinlge his own revolt against such a situation and his own suffering as mere 
whims and irrational caprices on the part of the empirical subject: a mere 
‘puppet of the imagination’. Similar scenarios might be imagined in the case 
of most experiences, whether theoretical or practical. (In a chapter of one of 
the books T published much later, Men Among the Ruins (G& uomini e le rovinel, 
| denounced the immorality of this sort of Idealist approach in its historical 
snd political applications). 

What stood at the basis of my philosophical analysis was the distinction 
hetween truly free acts and ‘passive’ acts, for which I also used the expression 
‘spontaneity’. Truly free acts are characterised by an interval between what 
is possible and what 1s real, where the former also exceeds the latter — in 
ihe sense that the power to act always precedes and rules the act itself, for it 
determines its very existence and essence. ‘This interval between what is pos- 
sible and what ts real is instead lacking in passive or spontaneous acts, which 
are defined by a direct and necessary shift towards action (or perception, 
representation, etc.); as in an automatic process, what is possible here disap- 
pears without leaving any trace in the real world — in what happens, what 
is seen, heard, etc. Hence, in the case of ‘spontaneity’ one can only talk of 
something which is ‘mine’ without being ‘me’, since — as in the case of emo- 
(ions Of passions — one cannot claim personally to have implemented any 
direct change: one’s relation to spontaneity is not an unconditioned causality 
and possession. This, then, is the central issue I raised: it is one thing not to 
he determined by something else (.e., externally), quite another to be truly, 
positively free. A chapter of The Theory of the Absolute Individual is devoted to 
it critique of all false notions of freedom such as, I believe, was never imple- 
mented in such radical terms. 

My ultimate philosophical conclusions, then, were as follows: the Ideal- 
ist reduction of nature, and most of the world of real experience, to a mere 
position of the ‘TP is accomplished ‘through the reduction of the “T’ to na- 
ture, for nothing is known — or rather, nothing is assumed to be known — of 
that very “I” which 1s freedom; and further, through an identification of the 
notion of the “T’, by the use of an evident paralogism, with that of the prin- 
ciple of spontaneity, which is ultimately the principle of nature.’ Given that 
(he cosmogonic, transcendental activity of the ‘I’, when compared to that of 
the concrete ‘I’, must either be defined as an unconscious act, or be seen to 
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possess the qualities of a passive, unintentional, unpredictable, aimless, and 
merely ‘spontaneous’ activity, it is clear that, were [dealists seriously (and not 
merely imaginatively) to follow the principle of the concrete person’s con- 
formity to the transcendental ‘T’ (known as the ‘pure act’, or by what other 
name Idealists chose to describe their new god), they would have utterly re- 
gressed to a sub-personal level; even more so than the various philosophers 
who sung of ‘Life’ and irrationality, and who were haughtly shunned by 
Idealists. In the various stages of transcendental philosophy ~— from Kant 
to Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Weber” and Gentile — I identified a progressive 
flight away from the genuine ‘T’. ‘The “I’” — I wrote — ‘does not become the 
form which epistemologically rules the contingency of phenomena (what 
Schlegel” terms “the chaos outside the system”) — for, like the conscicnce 
described by Gentile, that is to say: in the absolute adherence to a spontane- 
ous (.€., representative) act, according to which all things take place and af- 
firm themselves in the conscience of the “I’”’, by a passive kind of mysticism 
identical to an absolute and stupefied phenomenalism... (etc.) The individual 
does not endure: it gives way; it does not rule things, but melts within them. 
This 1s the path of decadence.’ 

This 1s where the critical part of my philosophical system ended and 
the constructive part began. What to do, I asked myself, once the true nature 
of things had been disclosed in fair and bold terms? At this point, the solu- 
tion for those who did not limit their use of Idealism to an academic context 
would have been either to dismiss the whole philosophy as a kind of mad- 
ness, or to find some subtle way of relating Idealism to religious forms of 
transcendence. Idealists could choose one of these two options, or else tread 
the dangerous path which I had warned about. 

I can only provide a general outline of my own philosophy. The posi- 
tive, constructive part of my philosophical system was based on the follow- 
ing premise: the positing of the experience of a pure ‘T’, a detached ‘P which 


29 Max Weber (1864-1920) was a German who is considered one of the founders of 
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wis a Centre unto itsclf: a pure being and an absolute form of self-evidence, 
aulcnior to any content determined by consciousness and thought. On such 
w basis, I argued against Descartes that it is not the case that ‘T think, there- 
lore Lam’, but rather that ‘I am, therefore I think’: for thought, according to 
my view, was merely a faculty or a possibility of the ‘Tl’. This experience of 
(he pure ‘? 1s something that I posited as a contingent thing, which might 
or might not be present, being non-inferable and an absolute principle unto 
usclf. Similarly, Weininger had spoken of the ‘occurrence of the “I”; Rim- 
haud of the “I” which ts another’; Hindu metaphysics of the Self, or diva, 
which is like pure light; and Classical Antiquity of the xous.*' Later, Husserl’s® 
phenomenology — which I knew nothing about at the time — followed a simi- 
lar path (if only in a very limited way), by talking of the phenomenological 
reduction or destruction which, as basic evidence, reveals such an ‘IT’ as the 
‘pure and immovable centre of light’. What is most significant here is the fact 
that all such definitions were not the product of theoretical speculation, but 
of pure experience (albeit not of an ordinary kind). 

I then proceeded to define the concept of value by vesting the term 
with a unique meaning, Value, according to my own definition, was the only 
kind of relation which the ‘? could have ‘in accordance to justice’ with its 
‘leterminations’ — a word I used to describe all contents of experience. Such 
i relation necessarily possessed three features: firstly, the manifestation, in 
the case of the determinations of the ‘T’, of a meaning (Le., of a concrete, 
and not merely abstract or intellectual meaning); secondly, a unitary and di- 
rect relation in the determination (i.e., a relation of a possessive or dominant 


I Nous is a Greek term which reters to the mind or the intellect. Evola ts likely refer- 
wg to the usage of this term by the Neoplatonists, who understood sows as the process by 
which the mind transmutes matter into form, form which was identified with beauty. They 
also believed that objects could be thus transformed by both reason and the soul (although 
iwason was considered the more perfect method). 

42 Edmund Idusserl (1859-1938) was a widely influential Austrian Jewish philosopher, 
wd one of the teachers of Martin [cidegger. He founded the phenomenological school 
of philosophy in 1900, primarily through his book, Logéeal Investigations (London: Routledge, 
1970), and claborated further on his theories in 1913 in Ideas (London: Allen & Unwin, 1931). 
Perhaps the most important aspect of phenomenology is the concept of intentionality, by 
which it is asserted that consciousness only comes into being in terms of its rclationship to 
objects (cither physical objects or abstract ones, such as desircs). Phenomenology led to the 
development of existentialism (although [lusserl himself regarded existentialism as a misun- 
derstanding of his tdeas). 
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kind); and finally, the possession of the same traits as those deriving from a 
stark and free will, 

In embracing this notion of the ‘[ and this principle, or imperative, 
of ‘value’ as the very condition for the ‘rationality’ of existence (in a higher 
sense), one faces difficulties similar to those which face abstract Idealism. 
For if the reality of the ‘TV appears both self-evident and absolute (once it has 
directly been experienced), it is also evident that within ‘the empirical state 
of being’ (as I termed it), a subject matter and experience is found, the rcla- 
tion of which to the ‘V is of a different kind from that which defines ‘value’, 

At the time I was writing all this, I knew nothing of existentialism. It 
was only many years later that existentialist philosophy, along with Husserl’s 
phenomenology, became fashionable, 1n accordance with the changes our 
civilisation had undergone. Yet in my own work, I ulumately echoed the basic 
theme of existentialism: the paradoxical and irrational coexistence and the 
mutual involvement, in real existence, of the finite with the infinite, and of 
the conditioned with the unconditioned. Besides, I have already mentioned 
the personal crisis which I had undergone years earlier because of my aware- 
ness of this very fact. 

Existentialism was merely to acknowledge such a paradox and irratio- 
nality, wallowing in the feeling of crisis or seeking some kind of evasion by 
means of inner acquiescence (I made similar observations in one of my latest 
books, Ride the Tiger |Cavakare la ugre|, which includes a critical overview of 
existentialism). By contrast, 1 took this very existential condition as the start- 
ing point of my theory of the Absolute Individual. 

Again, what was at stake here was the idea of absolute freedom. In the 
course of my critique of Idealism, I had noted how, in one way or another, 
such philosophy is always destined to return to its original dogmatic formu- 
lation. For instance, Idealism spoke of a ‘dialectic of the concrete /ggos’, in 
virtue of which the spirit was first to dissolve its pure identity and extinguish 
itself through an act of ‘self-placing’ (an act identical to that of placing the 
determined object, or the non-T), and then to recognise itself by virtue of 
that very act — an idea which implies the notion of change. What ts the reason 
behind such a process? Any answer implying that the spirit would otherwise 
be nature, rather than genuine spirit, can easily be dismissed on the grounds 
that the spirit might very well be nature, if it chose. Already, Fichte had es- 
tablished the idea that “freedom must be’ as an obvious postulate. Other phi- 
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losophers, such as Hamelin, had identified the entire unfolding of categories 
hy which they sought Idealistically to explain and justify the given world (or, 
it least, the basic features of such a world) as the process whereby the spirit 
‘“letermines its own freedom’. But again, the question arose as to whether 
the spirit achieves its own freedom by choice, or out of necessity; and if the 
litter is the case, then any talk of freedom ts a farce, since the process would 
involve a law no different from any other law. 

On the grounds of such arguments, | sought to defend the idea of an 
ilbsolute freedom which, in a sense, is anterior to itself (i.e, to itself in the 
lorm of fulfilled freedom): a kind of freedom which is pure will, and which 
can unconditionally choose both itself and the negation of itself. In other 
words, I suggested that the ‘I’ could choose both ‘value’ (as described above) 
ind non-value, the two being equally available options. 

In this respect, my analysis ascribed a pre-ordained meaning to the par- 
idoxical and irrational condition of the ‘empirical state of existence’. This 
co-existence of finite and infinite, of conditioned and unconditioned, dra- 
matises the choice available to the ‘Tl’, which it invests with the need to take a 
fundamental step. ‘Just as fire can affirm the will of fuel to live and blaze, so 
the “I which wishes to be sovereign unto itself has the power to absorb its 
own non-being as the matter from which, alone, the splendour of an abso- 
lute life and of absolute actions might spring forth. In philosophical terms, 
such an approach left two paths open: the ‘path of the other’ and ‘the path 
of the Absolute Individual’. From Michelstaedter I had borrowed some im- 
portant ideas. Michelstaedter had spoken of a ‘path of persuasion’, which he 
conceived as the path of the self-subsisting being, which 1s a foundation and 
value unto itself, and which does not avoid, but, on the contrary, embraces 
and resolves its existential deficiency. Michelstaedter contrasted such a path 
with that of ‘rhetoric’: the path of those who flee from self-possession and 
rest on the other, seeking the other as a way to ‘persuade their own selves’ in 
the course of their flight; who pursue a dark need, an incessant lust towards 
the extension of that initial abandonment, avoiding any attempt to halt the 
whole process by possessive means. Michelstaedter was probably unaware 
of the fact that such notions essentially correspond to those formulated by 
Buddhism and of the ancient Mysteries. In Buddhism, the ‘path of the other’ 
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(which I also termed ‘the path of the object’) corresponds to samsara,* the 
inferior world of becoming, which arises from thirst and greed; in the ancient 
Mystertes, this path corresponds to the ‘cycle of generation’ or necessity. The 
opposite path is described as the path of the Awakened or Liberated in Bud- 
dhism, and as the path of the consecrated in the ancient Mysteries. 

One of the boldest and most original features of my philosophical 
analysis was the fact that I attributed equal validity to the two paths: both 
paths, I argued, had to be equally possible and equally valid because of the 
very nature of absolute freedom. For what 1s truly absolute includes the pos- 
sibility of both absoluteness and non-absoluteness. 

Given its very nature, the ‘path of other’ cannot structurally and sche- 
matically be defined, as it uniformly replicates a basic condition. The only 
path which could be defined in its constituent paths was ‘the path of the 
Absolute Individual’; and to provide a description of this path was the aim I 
pursued in the second part of my book Theory, and in my work Phenomenology 
as a whole. 

I do not wish to discuss the new theory of certainty to which my philo- 
sophical system potentially led. I explored this theory in an cssay entitled ‘The 
Three Epochs in the Problem of Certainty’, which was published in German 
in the journal Logos, and which later became the first section of my book The 
Individual and the Becoming of the World (L'individuo e il divenire del mondo, Libreria 
di Scienze e Lettere, 1926). Rather, I will here provide a general overview of 
my constructive philosophical approach. 

The starting point for my positive definition of a philosophical system 
was provided by the Idealist theories which I had defined in the course of 
my previous critique. While the world, according to Idealism, is ‘placed’ there 
by the ‘T’, the individual generally lacks power and ‘value’ with respect to this 
act of ‘placing’. In order to pave my speculative way, I then began to develop 
a critique of philosophical realism. In order to justify the ‘T’’s lack of power, 
the realist philosopher posits a being which is true and self-sufficient, and 
which determines the representations, images and sensations by which tt is 
made known to us. Such a philosophical inference, however, is neither episte- 


33 Samsara isa Sanskrit term which cefers to the cycle of death and rebicth, or reincar- 


nation. In induism, the soul is kept within the state of samsara by its inability to free itself 
from the illusions and desires of the world (or AMfaya — sce note #26, p. 40). Once the soul has 
attained the highest level of cnlightenment, or wo&sha, it 1s freed from samsdra. 
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inologically licit nor compelling (ant claimed that it constituted a ‘transcen- 
dent use of the principle of causality’). For one only needs to consider an act 
which, although carried out by the T’, is a necessary act — that is to say, an act 
af ‘spontaneity’ — to realise how the ‘T’ ts here made to lose its will and its 
relation to ‘value’. This observation alone was sufficient for me to invalidate 
certain ideas. The path of the Absolute Individual is based on the following 
imperative: not to flee from existential deficiency, ‘not to grant deficiency an 
existence of its own as a way to avoid its weight’ (that is to say: not to define 
deficiency as a distinct reality such as nature, ‘the thing in itself’, or God); 
hut rather, to acknowledge the existence of deficiency and render oneself 
superior to it by facing it and enduring all its weight. One needs to become that 
very deficiency, and to conceive of all things upon which he has no power as 
lorms of negativity rather than as separate beings and values (1.c., rather than 
by identifying both what is rational and what is wished with what ts real). One 
needs to affirm the act which consumes deficiency, ‘in such a way that that 
which did not exist with the lack of activity might now de’ In other words, 
the imperative is not to call ‘being’ what is non-being. This whole process 
might almost be defined as the cosmically or ontologically epistemological 
counterpart of the process which leads he who reacts against any passion 
or instinct to transform such passion or instinct into a real act by freeing 
himself from necessity. Thus, ethics and ontology were both present in my 
philosophical system. Nor was an eschatological background missing: that of 
nature as the ‘lack’ of non-being which provides the place for the Absolute 
Individual to unfold itself as the thing by which nature itself is redeemed and 
transformed into an absolute being possessing beginning and end (the ‘final 
consummation’ or e&pyrosis) in itself. 

My philosophical conclusions implied a transcendence of Stoicism* 
(understood in general terms), as well as a critique of Michelstaedter’s posi- 
(ion. The Idealistic premises which I accepted indissolubly linked the ‘T’ to 
the world, in such a way that the individual cannot escape the world, for the 
world is his own representation. Certainly, a different path remained open: 


34 Stoicism was a school of philosophy which originated in Classical Athens, although 
As a term it continues to be applied today to philosophies which sharc its general characteris- 
lics, Basically, the Stotcs believed that it is human emotions which lead individuals into error, 
and that the only way to lead a truly virtuous life ts to transcend the emotions. ‘hey also em- 
phasised the importance of logic and reason as the sole paths to genuine knowledge. 
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the ‘path of the other’, the path to thirsting identification which attributes 
real existence and meaning to what is situated outside the individual. In the 
case of the path of the Absolute Individual, however, man does not isolate 
himself in abstract sufficiency by opposing the value of his own ‘T’ to the lack 
of value of the world (which, although being there, is denied autonomous 
existence). Given the fact that the individual ‘places’ the world (although 
not freely, but ‘spontaneously’), he ts also responsible for the world. Unless 
I wish the very core of my own being to be torn apart, J must translate be- 
ing into ‘value’. Such views — a closed circuit which allows for no excuses of 
escapes — represented almost a return to Gnostic and Manichean ideas of the 
crucifixion of the cosmic One in the world as the ultimate meaning of the 
individual’s existence (albeit without the same dualism or pessimism). The P 
of the Stoics and the ‘Ego’ of Stirner was here merged with the Aristotelian 
form of the pure act which solves the world of necessity and the life which is 
mingled with non-life. The most concise expression of such a notion ts per- 
haps found in one page of my Essays on Magical Ideaksm, where I wrote that: 

“The act of representation 1s necessary, but is not in itself a sufficient 
condition for the real existence of things, given chat all things are mediated 
by an “T’. An individual might claim to have placed all things, but merely 
as an act of spontaneity and not an act of freedom, or of the “I. To claim 
that an individual, as an “I” or self-sufficient (ax/arches) principle, cannot de- 
fine himself as the snconditioned cause of representations (viz. of nature), 
does not imply that such representations are the product of an “other” (of 
things which are real and which exist in themselves). Rather, this condition 
merely suggests that the individual does not have complete control over his 
own actions, which is still spontaneous action: that such activity has yet to 
become “moralised”, and that the “I”, as freedom, 1s still suffering from a 
form of “privation”. As previously argued, therefore, realism must be re- 
jected pour une fin de non recevoir.’ Yet when will it be possible to truly affirm 
the Idealist principle that the “I” places all things? It will only be possible 
once the individual has transformed the dark passion of the world into a 
kind of freedom; that is to say: once the individual experiences his action of 
representation no longer as a form of spontaneity and coexistence of reality 
and possibility, but rather as a form of unconditioned, willed causation and 


35 Irench: ‘for a flat refusal’. 
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fuer. Faced with such a task, the Idealist philosopher will flee: he will replace 
ituc action, which nullifies things by possessing them, with discursive action, 
which merely acknowledges things and rests upon them. Hence, the Idealist 
philosopher describes his own non-being as “being”, and calls true what would, 
according to justice, be defined as unreal, given that it is the privation of its 
uwn power. The Idealist philosopher, then, in a way confirms such privation: 
lor he adores it, and incestuously feeds upon it; incapable of carrying out the 
required transformation, he surrenders and drowns in things. “Rationality”, 
“Idealism”, “historicity”, “concrete freedom”, “transcendental ‘T’”, etc., are 
merely names given to the flight of the Idealist philosopher: merely symbols 
uf his impotence, merely the value forcibly imposed on that which, in com- 
parison to the transformation and moralisation of the “I” (as understood 
by Weininger and Michelstaedter), is, in point of fact, a lack of value: death, 
obscurity, and nature’ 

One problem remained, however, with regard to my new theory of 
itbsolute immanence. Even accepting the possibility of a decisive transfor- 
mation by means of the path of the Absolute Individual, the starting point 
of the doctrine — that ts to say: the very condition of ‘privation’ — remained 
an unexplained mystery. My solution, then, was to deny the very existence of 
the problem. Firstly, I suggested that the state of ‘privation’ was only con- 
ditionally obscure, in the sense that 1t only constitutes a form of ‘privation’ 
with respect to the self-affirmation of the absolute ‘T’: were this affirmation 
of the ‘I’? not to take place, ‘privation’ would no longer exist (this is actually 
the case with those who accept life in its totality, who in Dionysian fashion 
wlentify themselves with ‘life’, etc.). Secondly, I questioned the very notion 
that what comes first must necessarily be what is fullest and most perfect. 
Instead, I argued that ‘privation’ (the term employed to describe the sup- 
posed ‘non-I’) could also be explained as that which naturally belongs to all 
that exists potentially, and which has the power to unfold in the completion 
of a perfect act. Such an assumption also allowed me to indulge in one of 
the fixations which I had not yet freed myself from at the time: the notion 
of ‘value’ — understood not in the specific way which I previously defined, 
lutt eather in its Idealist moral sense. If what is perfect comes first, I asked, 
then what is the point of action, effort and struggle on the part of the ‘I’? 
No: existence, truth and certainty are not to be found in the past but in the 
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future: they are tasks. No alterity’® exists between an individual person and 
the universal subject; rather, there is a sense of progress: for the individual 
person is the potentiality of the universal subject, while the universal subject 
is the actuality of the individual. J even wrote that ‘Sf God exists, then the “I” 
is not’, and argued that the “creation of God’ was a pure possibility of the ‘1.’ 
I was later to avoid similar pathos, and attributed any fixation on ‘value’ and 
‘creation’ to the plebetan ideology of the self-made man (thus putting my 
aforementioned views somewhat into proportion). 

What remained valid of my philosophical analysis was its ontologi- 
cal and quasi-Aristotelian notion of the autonomous, frce development of 
something lesser into something greater, with the highest point of the pro- 
cess being that of the pure act, ‘monad of monads’ or ‘God’. Thus, the kind 
of dialectic which I employed in my attempt to trace a ‘phenomenology of 
the Absolute Individual’ was not the Hegelian dialectic based on the over- 
coming of opposites and the negation of the ‘finite’, but rather a “dialectic 
of difference’, conceived as the passage from indistinctness to distinctness 
and individuality following increasing levels of integration, completeness and 
freedom. In this respect, I could have argued that the absolute ‘I’ does not 
exist, and that what exists is rather the (contingent) possibility of the ‘T’ to 
become absolute. 

I also engaged with other technical, speculative problems, such as the 
issue of the relation between essence and existence, another of the stum- 
bling blocks of abstract Idealism. Idealism had never adequately explained 
the difference between what ts represented (1e., the concept or essence of a 
thing) and what ts real, and had always fallen back to the idea of immanency. 
I sought a solution to this problem in the notion of power and of levels of 
intensity. I suggested that ideas are weak forms of reality, while realities are 
ideas that are (more) powerful. In other words, I suggested that the differ- 
ence between ideas and realities is a matter of intensity. Taine” had defined 
perception as a ‘real hallucination’, whereas Berkeley had distinguished ‘real’ 
representation from representation which 1s of a merely mental kind by re- 


36 A philosophical term, first defined in its modern usage by Emmanucl Lévinas, 


which refers to ‘otherness’, meaning the act of exchanging one’s perspective for that of the 
theoretical other. 

37 Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), a French philosopher and historian who is identified 
with historicism, naturalism and positivism. Many of his works are available in Linglish. 
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lcrring to the former as ‘a more powerful spirit’ — ideas which tmply a dif- 
erence in intensity. Another formula 1 used was to define ideas as potential 
realities, and realities as actual ideas. This was a bold and dangerous theory, 
lor it was one that led to action. Paradoxically, one could here envision a 
radual process whereby the power of an ‘T’ expands from being the power 
ul thought to that of magical imagination and self-persuasion: to that of 
persuading others and, ulumately, of persuading and altering reality itself. 

If stmilar nouons might initially have appeared strange or crazy, a shift 
i) perspective would have been enough to bestow them with much greater 
credibility. This is where the traditional doctrine of the relation between mac- 
rocosm and microcosm came into play. And this is also where I ought to have 
mentioned the so-called notion of ‘intellectual intuition’, which was known 
(o Scholasticism,*® and had again been invoked by Kant in opposition to 
common forms of knowledge — those of passive sense perception. In the 
case of my theory, the two modes of knowledge need not be set in contrast; 
rather, in the context of a progression beyond ordinary human limits, sense 
perception is to intellectual intuition what potentiality is to act. Scholasticism 
attributed intellectual intuition not to human beings but to angels. Other 
traditions, and particularly yoga, had examined the various phases in the cre- 
ation and unfolding of intellectual intellective intuition up to the very limit 
of their active and metaphysical union with their objects — a union of both 
a magical and noetic” kind (this 1s something I discussed in a chapter of my 
lssays, and in my book Maz as Potency). 

I wish to mention two further points with respect to the theory of the 
Absolute Individual. The first concerns the contrast between rationalism and 
irrationalism. What is rational does not possess an existence of its own, to 
the point that it can be opposed to what 1s irrational. What is rational always 
conceals what is non-rational as its root and determinative principle. So/en” 
— that is to say: the authoritative character of given laws of rationality (and 
of logic itself, not to mention the ‘autonomous’ ethics of mandatory rules) 
—is mercly a manifestation of miissen, of “being forced to’; in other words: of 


38 Scholasticism was a theological movement in Europe during the Middle Ages 
which sought to reconcile the teachings of the Church with Classical Greek philosophy. 

39 See vous, defined in note #32, p. 45. 

40 German: ‘should be’. 
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a sort of passivity and powerlessness when faced with a ws a tergo."' What is 
equally decadent and removed from the path of the Absolute Individual 1s 
to consider what is irrational as an immutable reality, as ‘life’, ‘becoming’ and 
sO On: even in cases such as these, the ‘’ shows a form of exteriority from 
itself, while the integrated ‘T’ accepts irrationality as its own substance or po- 
tentiality, which 1s expressed by what ts rational. The greater the potentiality, 
the more will its manifestations possess coherence, absolute form and laws, 
becoming a form of ‘rationality’ on all levels. Thus, even ‘truth’ is a reflection 
of potentiality. 

‘To use paradoxical language again, I might suggest that ‘truth 1s a pow- 
erful error; error is a weak truth’. In the case of an integrated ‘T’, a thing is not 
wished because it is deemcd right, rational or true: on the contrary, a thing 
appears to be right, rational or true because it has been wished. Any ascity” 
of values is hence ruled out. Having acknowledged this fact, I then pointed 
to the only possible dichotomy: that between self-centredness, on the one 
hand, which on an objective level becomes power; and non-sclf-centredness 
on the other, which is to say: leaving one’s internal throne cmpty or occupied 
by ghosts. In such a way, the so-called voluntarism which had once cohetr- 
ently and philosophically been affirmed on a merely theological level through 
a non-rationalist conceptualisation of divinity (Duns Scotus’s® idea that it is 
not God who wishes a thing because it is good, but rather a thing which is 
good because God wishes it) was here both rendered immanent and applied 
to man. And yet, here as elsewhere, the chances of an individual rutnously 
going haywire after embracing such a dangerous doctrine appeared all too 
evident. 

The second point I wanted to mention concerns the field of the extra- 
normal, since the path of the Absolute Individual in various ways sought to 
avoid the sagging of abstract Idealism, by denouncing the rhetoric and fiction 
of the ‘universal subject’ in the assumption that new possibilines might be 
open beyond the ordinary limits of the human condition. First in my Essays 


4] Itrench: ‘force acting from behind, 
42 Ascity is a theological term referring to an object which exists independently of any 


others object; hence, it refers to a thing-in-itsclf, to use Kant’s term. Ascity is a condition often 
ascribed to God, although not exclusively. 

43 John Duns Scotus (12662-1308) was a prominent theologian of the High Middle 
Ages. Many of his works are available in English. 
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(ina chapter of the Essayy dealing with the ‘Supra-normal “T’”), and later in a 
nection of my book Theory, I discussed and re-evaluated the Kantian problem 
ul ‘possible experience’ (mdgltche Erfabrung) and its transcendental premises. 
lant had founded his theory on the assumption that a single human expeti- 
nee exists; and that this theory can be defined, once and for all, by patterns 
ol reason which render human experience such a necessary and constant 
thing that it can be made the object of ‘a priori" synthetic judgments’ — some- 
Ihing Kant regarded as the very basis of all positive and universal scientific 
knowledge. In order to justify his theory, Kant spoke of ‘categories’ and of 
the transcendental function of the ‘T’, although in doing so, he bestowed the 
‘l’ with those traits of necessity and incontrovertible determination that can 
only be posited by actual experience. The development of modern science 
lid already invalidated the premises of Kantian philosophy, and posited ne- 
cessity had lost its grip on nature. In a landmark essay both unsurpassed and 
well ahead of its times, Boutroux” spoke of the ‘contingency of the laws of 
nature’; and if Euclidian geometry now appeared as only one of many pos- 
sible geometries, subatomic physics was later destined to embrace the ideas 
ol indeterminism and improbalility.*® 

Were the Kantan approach to be applied to the new context of mod- 
cri science, its only outcome would be a ‘transcendental loosening’; that is 
lo say: a different, mobile system of categories. Besides, Kant’s ‘possible ex- 
perience’ was the most common and ordinary kind of experience: Kant had 
never considered the transcendental foundations (or possibilities) deriving 
{rom experiences which are equally real, such as sleep, dreams, madness and 
liypnosis — as well as the whole range of extra-normal experiences which the 
lield of psychic research had recently defined. What also ought to have been 
taken into account is the data acquired by ethnology and the evidence gath- 
cred from various traditions with regard to extra-normal phenomenology. 
Vhe fact that such phenomenology occurs only sporadically and exception- 


a A proriis a }.atin term referring to knowledge that ts independent of experience, 
ai opposed to @ postertor’ knowledge, which is dependent on experience. “2+2=4 would be an 
example of @ prion knowledge. 


I Emile Boutroux (sce note #19, p. 36). Hvola is referring to his book, The Contingency 
uf the Laws of Nature Q ondon: Open Court, 1916). 
lo vola is doubtless referring to the development of quantum mechanics, and in 


particular the uncertainty principle of Werner Heisenberg, which asserted that the motion of 
particles is affected by the process of observing itt, which means it can never truly be known. 
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ally, | argued, ought not to justify tts exclusion from ‘possible experience’. 
On the whole, ‘possible experience’ struck me as being rather different from 
what Kant had examined in his Critique of Pure Reason, which arbitrarily fo- 
cused on only one kind of experience. In my writing, I also mentioned a 
hypothetical case previously examined by Osty,"’ the head of an institute 
for psychical research: that of an individual possessing all the experiential 
possibilitics and the powers which have positively been ascertained in sepa- 
rate cases and different circumstances. This was sufficient for me to disclose 
transcendental horizons, and to remove the limit that might have halted or 
practically confuted my theory of the Absolute Individual. 

I had to make a point here with regard to the issue of those latent po- 
tentialities posited on the basis of all ‘possible experience’: for part of these 
experiences is characterised not by ‘freedom’ and ‘value’, but by ‘spontaneity’ 
and passive action. And this does not apply to the transcendental correlative 
of the contingent area of worldly things and physical experience alone, as 
many of the psychical phenomena which are either omitted (such as dreams, 
which are experienced passively, not actively), or only recorded by psychics, 
are marked by an unintentional character, and are frequently accompanied by 
a trance-like state of diminished consciousness. At the time, I pointed to the 
basic distinction that later served to guide me in the field which I explored 
in my post-philosophical] phase. The distinction tn question is that between 
an extra-normal regressive state, which can be reached by entering the sub- 
personal, vital, and subconscious, and which I termed ‘descending auto-tran- 
scendence’ (autotrascendimento discendente’); and an extra-normal positive state, 
which is actually supra-normal, and marked by an inner flight beyond ordi- 
nary human personality, by a strengthening of clarity of consciousness, of 
will and inner freedom. This stage I termed ‘ascendant auto-transcendence’. 
What remained for me to do, once I had thus pointed to the vaster world of 
‘possible experience’, was to engage with the issue of self-realisation, which 


47 Eugén Osty (1874-1938) was a French physician who was also director of the 
Institut Métapsychique Internationale. Evola is referring to the case of Rudi Schneider (1908- 
1957), an Austrian medium who submitted to several examinations of his abilitics. In 1930, 
Schneider worked with Dr. Osty, who used an infrared camera to show that Schneider was 
capable of moving objects telekinctically from a distance, cven while his body was restrained. 
This experiment was verified by other researchers (although disputed by some critics). See 
Anita Gregory, The Strange Case of Radi Schneider Metuchen: Scarecrow Press, 1985). 
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| conditioned by the ‘T’ and its inclinations. 

In the books written in the philosophical phase of my career, I only 
inuched upon the issue of self-realisation in a cursory way, in my attempt to 
sonsolidate the framework of ‘Magical Idealism’. In my book Theory, I fo- 
used on several other problems which I do not wish to discuss here. Rather, 
| would now like to turn to consider my volume Phenomenology, which was 
oipinally conceived as the second part of a work — the first part, of course, 
lheing Theory. For editorial reasons, Phenomenology was only published in 1930 
ly Bocca as a separate volume. In this book, I employed the term ‘phenom- 
cnology’ in its Hegelian rather than Husserlian meaning (for I did not know 
Husserl at the me — and besides, Iam not sure whether JIusserl had already 
published his main books when I was writing Phenomenology, in 1924"). The 
erm ‘phenomenology’ implied a definition of those “epochs’ and categories 
which mark the path of the Absolute Individual. This attempt at definition 
stemmed from a further critique of Absolute Idealism on my part: for it 
was clear to me that the highest principle of this philosophy (the Idea, Act, 
or whatever other name it might be given) had only managed to dominate 
the whole of experience in ‘immanent’ terms by becoming itself something 
iucreasingly undetermined: by becoming either universal emptiness, or the @ 
prior, pure act of Gentile and Weberian ‘knowledge’. This highest principle 
was articulated in poor dialectic terms, and yet it was presented as a container 
10 be filled with all sorts of things, as ‘the night in which all cows are black” 
(that is to say: in which all ts ‘thought’, ‘act’, etc. — an expression that had 
heen applied by Hegel to the so-called ‘philosophy of identity’ of Schelling). 
Kesides, I have already mentioned my poor regard at the time for the wretch- 
edness of Italian neo-Hegelians. 

In all honesty, by recognising the very need for a doctrine of catego- 
ries and (at least partly) of ‘natural philosophy’ which had driven original 
Iclealism, I set out to establish a system where the immanent principle would 
draw light on the basic clements of our concrete experience; or, rather, of 
‘possible experience’ in the broader sense of the term, as an articulate whole 
composed of meanings and separate values. The world of primeval sponta- 


48 See note #32, p. 45. 
19 This is a quotation from [Tegcl’s Preface to his Phenomenology of the Spirit. In its 


original context, [Tegel was mocking Schelling’s conception of the absolute as a rcality devoid 
of all characteristics. 
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neity, the world of human personality and thought, and the world that tran- 
scended it all had to be assumed, I suggested, and ‘inferred’ with respect to 
an Absolute Individual who wishes his own self-fulfilment or self-expression. 
The act of ‘wishing’ on the part of the Absolute Individual is of central im- 
portance here, for, as previously mentioned, a different path is also equally 
open to him: that of the ‘object’, of samsdara, of the circle of necessity and 
of meaninglessness. 

Certainly, mine was a bold assumption. Like similar philosophical sys- 
tems conceived by classical Idealism, the system I outlined in Phenomenology 
might have been accused of being based, at least to some extent, on arbitrary 
choices. Yet, could an objection of this kind truly be raised against a theory 
founded on the very principle of absolute freedom — and hence, in a way, on 
choice itself? A theory, that ts to say, which announced the primacy of will 
over ‘truth’? Mine was a personal attempt to embrace all possibilities and re- 
alities in a single, satisfying worldview. By then I had made up my own mind 
on the matter of logical persuasion and dialectic frameworks. In the course 
of my laborious task, I found a confirmation of my theory in the fact that an 
adequate mental effort is often enough to provide basic meanings with the 
‘rational’ foundation necessary for their systematic unity. I can confidently 
claim never to have been ‘fooled’ by ‘thought’, as happens to those who trust 
thought, but are unaware of the irrational, existential ground of rationality: 
who are ‘being thought’ rather than thinking. 

At the same time, in my Introduction to Phenomenology, 1 addressed 
those people who had followed my recent work, in order to point to the 
congruency between my own system and traditional non-philosophical doc- 
trines, which are frequently expressed by means of symbols and myths. I also 
employed the term ‘phenomenology’ because my job was not that of deter- 
mining mere logical forms or “categorics’, or pure transcendental conditions 
of experience, but rather experiences. 

The distinguishing feature of my system was its attempt to broaden 
philosophical horizons: in the context of the aforementioned experiences, 
what pertains to ordinary human experience only figured in my work as one 
case among many. It is worth quoting a page from the preface of the book: 
‘Tam here taking humanity as a whole as only ove of the many existential 
conditions possible for the individual, and one in no way better than the oth- 
ers. Man neither begins nor ends with man, although — aside from the pipe 
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ilreams of religious faith and from intellectual constructs, which, tn any case, 
still belong to an exclusively human sphere — modern thought is confined to 
this plane. Once again, I have here afforded the human condition two pos- 
sibilities, two great epochs: the epoch of “spontaneity” and that of “domina- 
lion”, both of which feature in my phenomenology as objects of possible 
experience and possible ways of being within humanity, and at the same 
time beyond it. I added: “The opinion of Idealists, according to whom the 
unfolding of the spirit has reached its limit with philosophy, art, religion and 
the ethics of the Absolute State (the “objective spirit’), and is thus destined 
(o come to a halt (I mainly had Hegel and his followers in mind here), strikes 
me as being limited and reflective of a lack of metaphysical sensibility — a 
common trait of modern man. Besides, the “modern world”, far from being 
a privileged condition, ts itself but one manifestation, one armong many cul- 
(ures; and the very chance of falling prey to such astonishing, che/dish illusions 
testifies to the absolute freedom of the spirit’ 

I would now like to spend a few words on the deductive and construc- 
live framework of Phenomenology. At the background stands the Individual, 
who has placed himself as freedom and sovereignty. Yet ‘in order to pos- 
sess itself, the “I? must first 4e — which ts to say: the “I” must simply place 
itself, with immediacy and spontaneity’ in those forms which I defined as 
forms of ‘passive activity’. This placing leads to a series of determinations 
or ‘positions’ which have the perfection of ‘being’ as their limit. On the one 
hand, a similar description served to define the essential elements of percep- 
tive experience; yet it also allowed to take account of what endures, as the 
nocturnal residues of primordial states of consciousness, in the thought and 
experience of so-called ‘primitive’ peoples, or in similar regressive forms. La- 
lhcls alone are of limited help, particularly given the particular way in which I 
have employed various words in my work. Nevertheless, in my work I sought 
to define the epoch of spontancity as follows: in the first section: quality, 
fecling, act, difference, causality, substantiality, alterity (which includes per- 
ception, affection, recognisance, expression and revelation). Section two: the 
potentialities of existence and of organization (biology, personal potentiali- 
ties). The notion of ‘person’ appeared at this stage, at the end of the first 
epoch, not in its ethical sense, but in the form of human individuality and 
limit, so to speak: as a point of rapture and transition from the natural world. 

The force producing the transition from one form to the other arises 
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from the fact that the whole of ‘being’ and self-placing, according to spon- 
taneity, only takes place in view of the abovementioned higher level. In such 
a way, the ‘T’ transcends the limits of ‘being’ and affirms itself through a 
‘non-being’ which corresponds to being-in-itself. This being-in-itself is then 
manifested by the ‘l’ through its self-extinction: through the ‘Is self-defini- 
tion as the world of things or, more generally, as non-I: as all that to which 
the individual was previously connected according to ‘spontaneity’ (through 
perception, life, movement, etc.). Thus, a second epoch unfolds the epoch 
of reflection or of personality in its authentic, self-conscious sense, which ts 
also the epoch of images — for the price of an existence based on reflected 
consciousness is self-alienation. ‘Vhe individual lives in a world of images, of 
thoughts, in the form of a dualist cxtstence (with subject facing object). 
The whole of the second epoch, in its various articulations, corresponds 
to the activites by means of which the subject attempts to translate the world 
of externalised being (which has become the world of the ‘object’) into the 
forms of reflected consciousness. In my analysis, I outlined two sections: 
the first includes finite experience, active personality, self-preservation (along 
with cooperation and sexuality), and morality; the second section includes 
scientific, philosophical and mystical consciousness, as well as pure art and, 
ultimately, the Individual as the very limit that defines a new point of rapture, 
and the transition away from the epoch itself. Just as the self-consciousness 
of the personal principle affirms itself by breaking away from being and 
standing in contrast to it, so the principle of the Individual — which is the 
first manifestation of the Absolute Individual — in its original form implies 
a kind self-extinction: an opposition to the whole world of reflection and of 
images, which it percetves as both empty and unreal. The principle of the 
Individual, in other words, implies a return to being, but a being possessed of 
real freedom and potency: a trans-personal rather than pre-personal being. 
This new epoch renews the movement of resumption, raising and 
transmutation: once the world of images and of dualist, reflected conscious- 
ness has been brushed away, almost like a framework no longer needed, the 
individual, after plunging into the depths of the spirit, resumes his own con- 
tact with the primary world in order to transform it into ‘value’ (understood 
in the specific sense of the term that I have previously defined, and which 
implies an tdea of absolute meaning, autarchy, freedom and sovereignty). The 
third epoch, then, is more genuinely the field of ‘Magical Idealism’, as it con- 
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ceras experiences which are all transcendent to some extent. With the defini- 
ton of this third epoch, I attempted to deduce and to dialectically translate 
ihe content of a range of disciplines and experiences which I had gathered 
in the fields of asceticism and traditional, initiatory and esoteric doctrine. 
‘he aspects of the third epoch are as follows: the first section: the experi- 
ence of Fire, suffering and love, dynamic evocation, the world of the Word, 
the characterising individual; Section two: Master of the limit, Master of the 
vortex, Absolute Individual. Towards the end of Phenomenology, dramatisation 
100k the place of philosophical and dialectic modes of expression: by the use 
of surreal images and of an almost lyrical impetuosity, I attempted to convey 
ihe significance of the highest point in the process which | had described, 
the absolute which appeared as both the first principle and the immutable, 
innameable substrate of the whole phenomenology. (At the end of my de- 
scription, in examining the uppermost peak of absolute freedom, I sought to 
define a number of subjects, each possessing a personal, differentiated kind 
of experience, path and movement.) 

While in speculative terms I presented the various forms of the phe- 
nomenological process according to the articulation and sequence which [ 
have here outlined, both articulation and sequence possessed a merely formal 
character. The phenomenological process, in other words, did not consist 
of a continuous line, or of a more or less obligatory itinerary, but rather 
of a number of possibilities, a number of separate and discontinuous pos- 
stble ways of experiencing the value and potency of the Absolute Individual. 
| lence, each category could contain the whole: in each category, the Absolute 
Individual was present in its entirety with absolute freedom. I clarified this 
point when I came to discuss the peak of the process, thus completely ban- 
ishing the idea of necessity. In my preface to Theory, I wrote: ‘No doubt, mine 
will seem like a bold claim: what I am suggesting here ts that the peak of 
philosophy is transcendental Idealism, which itself inevitably culminates in 
Magical Idealism. Beyond Magical Idealism, nothing remains for philosophy 

unless, of course, philosophy is to go bankrupt and become the mere ex- 
pression of personal opinions subject to present contingencies. If a further 
development beyond Magical Idealism is to be imagined, this will be not a 
philosophical development, but a kind of action... My duty has been that of 
leading Western speculative thought towards this further step. I am not sug- 
vesting that my work contains all that might be done... But this really is not 
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the point. I believe that my work is enough to allow those who wish to under- 
stand to understand. As for all those people who do not wish to understand, 
were I even to devote the ample time ahead of me to better consolidate and 
further develop my system, 1 am sure they would still manage to find things 
to criticise and refute in my work. The only thing which truly matters is for 
the need I have pointed out to be addressed; what matters is for individuals 
to understand the meaning of and the need for the final philosophical step 
which I have outlined, and to move ahead... I will have the chance, Iam sure, 
to meet again with those people who are truly moving in this direction...’ 

Just as I had previously ended my brief artistic experience, I now 
brought my strictly philosophical phase to an end. As I had previously aban- 
doned painting, abstract art and the ‘alchemy of words’, I now sct genuinely 
speculative work aside once and for all. By then, I had fulfilled the impersonal 
task that I had felt the need to carry out in the field of philosophy. 

How was my doctrine of the Absolute Individual received at the timer 
It was largely ignored, as was to be expected in the case of any analysis dect- 
sively removed from the beaten track. My work was mostly noted by writers 
who were not specialists in the field. I still have some of these reports at 
hand, which only survive because I had stored them together with an edito- 
rial notice. Nicola Moscardelli,” a poet I hold in great esteem, wrote: ‘Evola 
is one of those individuals who display all the traits of an epoch. He ts such 
a strong personality that few people dare approach him — and not because 
they perceive him as somehow remote, but rather because Evola is too close 
to them; and this closeness 1s what they fear.’ These instead are the words of 
psychologist Roberto Assagioli:*' ‘No doubt, an innovative and bold piece 
of writing, one thoroughly planned, which can neither be ignored nor eas- 
ily refuted. While such a work might baffle and disconcert those unfamiliar 
with spiritual nourishment of this kind, it also points those who are eager 
to a path leading to the boldest and noblest, the most dangerous and most 
fascinating adventure which the human spirit can undertake.’ Catholic author 


50 Nicola Moscardelli (1894-1943) was associated with Futurism. An anthology of his 


work was translated as The Third State (Poets’ Press, 1953). 

51 Roberto Assagioli (1888-1974) was the founder of Psychosynthesis, an alternative 
theory of psychology which was grounded in science, but which accepted the existence of 
a soul. It also postulated that individuals possess psychic abilities which must be cultivated. 
Several of his works are available in English. 
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| Aquilanti: “The philosophical system of Evola — a brilliant, refined and 
linc! writer — presents the individual as a flaming reality. Everything within 
lun is action, power and dominance. Barriers crumble... God is not found 
in infinity: infinity is reached in ourselves and it is we who, in the darkness, 
lucome the creators of God. Professor A. Belluigi:*? ‘In the bleak landscape 
Wl philosophical literature, the thought of J. Evola shines with a bold, inno- 
vitive spixit which ts full of future promise, free and at the same time strong. 
|. addresses needs which are deeply felt by all genuinely modern spirits and 
wives proof of being a confident guide on the mountain peak.’ To finish, 
lure are the words of Idealist philosopher L. Grassi:* “There 1s something 
in 16’s endeavour which irresistibly attracts us. The acuteness of E.’s thought 
'. striking, his familiarity with Eastern and magical doctrines exceptional, 
and his style most lucid: like a sharp sword, it severs the dense vegetation of 
thetoric at its very roots. Both pedagogue Gino Ferretti™ and critic Adriano 
lilvher” showed particular interest in my work. Tilgher himself had been a 
lollower of Transcendental Idealism, and later accepted my critique of Gen- 
ile’s philosophy (which was the predominant philosophy at the time). Tilgher 
included some essays of mine in a volume of collected works by Italian phi- 
losophers of the post-war period (later, when I chose to abandon speculative 
thought in favour of fields where Tilgher’s intellectualist outlook prevented 
lim from following me, he accused me of having ‘lost my way’). On the 
other hand, the mainstream press and official culture was always to turn a 
deaf ear to my work. But this was to be expected. Aside from amateurish at- 


"2 The only Professor A. Belluigi T can identify is Arnaldo Belluigi, who published a 
book on Hinstein’s Theory of Relativity in Rome in 1922. Apparently, by the 1930s, he had left 
acidemia and became the head of a Geophysical Department at an Italian oil company. 

"4 Leonardo Grassi (1873-1961) was a Professor of Ethics at the University of Ca- 
tania. Like [vola, he later wrote for La Torre. None of his writings have been translated into 
heaplish, 

"I Gino Ferretti was a Sicilian professor at the University of Palermo. He proposed an 
‘uctive pedagogy’ theory of modern education, influenced by John Dewey. He wrote a number 
al books, but the only English version T could locate was an article entitled ‘Creation, Idealism 
ind a New Aestheticism’ which was published in Volume XIII (1935) of The Philosopher, the 
Journal of the Philosophical Society of Jéngland. ~ 

nh Adriano Tilgher (1887-1941) was an Italian philosopher and drama critic, and his 
diamatic theories were influential on Luigi Pirandello. In his philosophical writings, he ulti- 
imatcly came to reject metaphysics enurtely. The only book of his to be translated is Work: What 
It Has Meant to Men through the Ages (New York: arcourt, Brace & Co., 1930). 
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tempts at philosophical essay-writing occasionally appearing in newspapers, 
philosophy in Italy was a profession: the profession of university professors, 
with their cliques and factions. In order to make oneself known, it was neces- 
sary to belong to that mileu, where works are published only as a means for 
career advancement, and thought is subordinate to teaching. I, of course, did 
not belong to such a milieu at all. 

But would it really have been possible to conceive of a theory of the 
Absolute Individual entirely removed from the university milieu? In other 
words, how could I suppose that the mere rigour of some of my deduc- 
tions might have led some of those petit-bourgeots, those professional men 
of speculative thought, to abandon their world of ideas and head for un- 
familiar adventures? All the extra-philosophical references which abounded 
in my philosophical system served as a convenient excuse for tts ostracism. 
It was easy to dismiss a system which featured initiation, ‘magic’ and relics 
of superstition. The fact that I had presented all these elements in rigorous 
philosophical terms hardly mattered. 

On the other hand, I myself was probably mistaken with regard to 
those individuals whom | thought my speculative endeavours might benefit 
in practical terms. Mine was a philosophical introduction to a non-philo- 
sophical world: as such, it might prove of genuine use only in those rare cases 
where philosophy had ultimately led to a profound existential crisis. Yet, I 
should also have considered a fact of which I only later became aware: that 
philosophical precedents to my work — 1.e., the field of discursive, abstract 
thought — represented the worst means to positively overcome an existential 
crisis such as this in the way I suggested — which ts to say: by embracing dis- 
ciplines of self-realisation. Besides, my philosophical exposition would have 
proven equally superfluous to those who had already taken such a step. It 
is for this reason that I actually advised those individuals who continued to 
follow my work in the period which followed not to read those three philo- 
sophical books of mine at all. In the field that | subsequently approached, 
there was no need to ‘prove’ or ‘deduce’ anything, nor even to ‘discuss’ any- 
thing. Rather, it was a matter of either recognising ot not recognising certain 
principles and truths on the basis of one’s inclinations, onc’s inborn sensitiv- 
ity and inner awakening. 

Nevertheless, with my philosophical writing I had done what I believed 
needed to be done. Many years later — twenty-five years later — I was to read 
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those books again. By approaching them almost as if they were someone 
clse’s works, I believe I have evaluated them quite objectively. I could not 
help noticing the vigour of their thought, the wealth of the problems they 
posed, and the boldness of the solutions they offered — all of which were 
rare features in the works of my contemporaries. I also noticed that these 
books of mine anticipated a number of issues which later became rather 
fashionable, particularly in the context of existentialism. After all, the path of 
the Absolute Individual was, in a way, the path of ‘positive existentialism’: 
the existentialism of a man who has not been overcome by his metaphysical 
‘condition’, and by the exasperation such a condition entails in an age such 
AS OUTS. 

In the field of profane culture, then, 1 would say that these works of 
mine ought not to be entirely forgotten. In 1949, finding myself with a little 
extra time on my hands, I began working on a new edition of Theory of the 
Absolute Individual, which I sought to correct by replacing certain formulas 
with others, which I deemed more precise and mature. As the first edition 
of the volume had long been out of print, I believe that a reprint of the 
book — which at the moment of my wnting has yet to be produced — might 
he of documentary and testimonial worth. Yet in practical terms, such worth 
will be of use to very few people — unless, of course, some representative of 
that official ‘culture’ from which | have always distanced myself intentionally 
chooses to draw attention to the book. 


56 Positive existentialism was a philosophical movement in Italy that was largely identi- 
fied with Nicola Abbagnano (1901-1990), who coined the term. He attacked the existentialism 
of [Hcidegger, Jaspers and Sartre for what he perceived 4s a limiting view of human freedom, 
and, under the influence of pragmatism, he attempted to use the metaphysical foundations 
of existentialism to devclop a more liberating philosophy. Some of his writings on this mat- 
ter were translated in Critical Existentialism (Garden City: Anchor Books, 1969). In English, a 
similar effort to redefine existentialism in positive terms was made by the English author Colin 
Wilson (b. 1931) in his carly, philosophical works such as The Outsider (1956). 
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specific phase in my career with any degree of certainty, since the date 

of their publication does not coincide with the period in which they 

were actually written. As I previously mentioned, while I had finished 

writing Theory and Phenomenology of the Absolute Indiudual around 1924, I 

only published Phenomenology in 1930, when I had already published two 
other books: Maw as Potency and Pagan Imperialism (Imperialismo pagano). 

From the point of view of chronology rather than content, Maz as Po- 
tency belongs to the period of tume between my philosophical stage and what 
followed it. The book shows influences from the former, philosophical stage 
of my cateer, although it focuses on doctrines that are neither philosophi- 
cal nor Western: the doctrines of Tantrism. The subtitle of the first edition 
of this book was ‘The Metaphysics and Methods of Self-Realisation of the 
lantras. ‘To a certain extent, I agreed to write this book at the behest of 
the publishing house Atanor. As Atanor was hoping to attract many readers 
thanks to the intriguing and innovative character of the subject, they did not 
hesitate to publish the book in 1925. 

A completely revised second edition of Maz as Potency was published by 
Bocca in 1949 under the title of The Yoga of Power (Lo Yosa della potenza). The 
subtitle of the book was also simplified to “Essays on the Tantras’. 

Only in this second edition of the book did I explore the place of the 
Tantras within Hinduism. The basic themes of these texts are revealing of 
a substrate of aboriginal traditions and cults which predate the Aryan con- 


| cannot casily assign the books that I subsequently came to write to a 
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yuest. The Tantras provide the glimpse of a predominantly ‘gynecocratic’ 
civilisation, which ts to say: a civilisation where the essence and sovereign 
power of the universe is identified with a feminine principle or goddess. Ona 
cultural and mythological level, the goddess possesses both terrible, destruc- 
live traits and luminous, beneficent and maternal ones. Clear analogies exist 
hetween this figure and the great goddesses which are described in similar 
myths from the archaic Mediterranean world. Yet, in the symbiosis that fol- 
lowed the Aryan conquest of India, these original myths were transposed 
ona metaphysical level. With the goddess possessing the essential nature of 
Shaki — a term that might be translated as ‘power’ — the doctrine emerged ac- 
cording to which power is the ultimate principle of the universe. This notion 
provided the foundation for those treatments of ‘lantrism which captured 
my attention: those found in the Séak“-Tantras. 

The first edition of my book began with a section no longer featured in 
(he second edition, since the latter was published at a time when all the prob- 
lems previously discussed in this section had already been solved. This sec- 
von was entitled “The Spirit of the Tantras in Its Relation to East and West’, 
and was conceived as ‘a study of the existing relations between Eastern and 
Western spirit’ aimed at ‘defining the point of view from which the doctrine 
of the Shaku-Lantras will be examined in the book, and the way in which 
this doctrine might be employed as a way to develop the values permeating 
contemporary European culture’ With this aim in mind, I defined various 
methods — methods I fortunately only partly applied — of ‘translating’ the 
foundations of the Tantric system into the language of speculative thought, 
as Tantrism was based not on speculation, but on spiritual experiences which 
lad chiefly been expressed by the use of images and symbols. Only by means 
of a similar translation, I argued, could the East actively exert its influence 
an the West. 

This section in the first edition of the book is revealing of the fact that | 
was still prey to certain whims at the time, which | had not entirely overcome. 
i\s for the issue of East and West, my work discussed the theories of Hegel, 
Steiner and Keyscrling concerning the telation of the Eastern worldview 
ind ideals to those of the West. Although some of the points I raised were 
certainly valid, my reference to writers like Steiner and Keyserling was inap- 
propriate, for such authors were simply not worthy of being taken seriously. 
Nevertheless, my discussion led me to refute the widespread assumption that 
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the East as a whole 1s permeated by world-denying escapism, whereas the 
West 1s both world-affirming and based on the ideal of the self-conscious, 
dominating personality. No doubt, some of the points I raised in this section 
of the book were later to strike me as utterly absurd. For instance, T here 
spoke of a ‘progression of the Western spirit beyond pessimism and Chris- 
tian dualism’ through the gradual affirmation of man in humanist, and later 
immanent and active terms — an affirmation, | argued, which only needed to 
be completed by an Eastern contribution. Despite similar whims on my part, 
what remained valid was my definition of the antithesis between two basic 
ideals: the ideal of ‘liberation’ and that of ‘freedom’. While India has chiefly 
expressed the former ideal and the West the latter, the Tantric system, with 
its conceptualisation of the world as power, warns against any misleading 
attempt to draw general conclusions on the matter. Morcover, the transcen- 
dental affirmation of the ‘I is more widespread in the East, to the extent 
that it is possible to speak of ‘unrealism’ as one of the distinctive traits of 
modern Western man and of his civilisation, which appear both active and 
self-affirmative from an external perspective. 

Another fact ] ought to have mentioned tn this section of the book 1s 
that the East also includes Iran, China and Japan — civilisations which gener- 
ally show none of the ‘escapist’ traits that can be ascribed to some aspects of 
Indian civilisation. What I did note was the fact that the Tantras appear far re- 
moved from those Vedantist doctrines that interpret the world as an illusion. 
The Tantras conceive of Shakti as a kind of ‘active Brabman’' rather than as 
the pure infinity of conscience. Maya ts here replaced with Maya-Shakh, 1.e., 
that ‘power’ which manifests and affirms itself in the form of cosmogonic 
magic. Besides, according to what might be termed Tantric historiography, 
the Tantric system conveys those truths and those spiritual paths most ad- 
equate in the so-called &aé-yuga (or ‘dark age’). Because of the profound 
changes which characterise the £e4-yuga, general existential conditions in this 
age differ from the original conditions on the basis of which the doctrines 
of the Védas had first been formulated. It is elementary forces which now 
prevail: man finds himself connected to such forces and unable to retreat; 
hence, man must face these forces, control them and transform them, if he 


1 Brahman is the Uindu term for the absolute reality that lies behind all things, includ- 


ing the world of the senses and the gods themselves. 
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wishes to find liberation and freedom. The path to this goal can no longer 
ln the purely intellectual path, nor the ascetic-contemplative path, nor the 
‘tial one. Pure knowledge in our day must lead to action: for this reason, 
lanctrism describes itself as sadbana-shastra: a system based on techniques, 
wid on a concrete effort towards self-realisation. According to the Tantric 
perspective, knowledge must serve as a means towards self-realisation and 
tadical self-transformation. One ‘Tantric text explains that: “Each (doctrinal) 
dystem is purely the means to an end: it is useless, if one does not yet know 
ile Goddess (that is to say: if one has yet to unite with S4aki#z, or power); 
wnd it is useless, if one already knows Her.’ In another text it is said that: 
‘lt is like a woman to strive to establish superiority by means of discursive 
irpuments; it is like a man to conquer the world with one’s own power.’ A 
common analogy is that between Tantrism and medicine: the truth of each 
iloctrine is proven by its fruits, and not by reasoning alone. Clearly, the ‘East’ 
i) question here is of a very different sort from the stercotypical East that 
inany Westerners have in mind. I was the first writer in Italy to appreciate and 
make this particular East known: what Sir John Woodroffe did in the English 
language, I did in Italian. 

Overall, the Taniras reflect the development of one central component 
of Eastern metaphysics: an experimentalism that is not confined to empirical 
“xperience and sense perception. This is where I first encountered the kind 
of broadening of Kantian ‘possible experience’ that I had sought specula- 
lively to establish in the philosophical books I previously mentioned. In this 
respect, Man as Potency voiced the chief points of my critique against modern 
scientific knowledge and the exclusively technological power on which such 
knowledge is based. In my book, I described these modern scientific notions 
as both illusory and irrelevant: as forms of knowledge and power which are 
increly founded on utilitarian and democratic principles, rather than on the 
macr superiority of the individual and on the transformation of his existen- 
(ial state; of his actual, direct relations with the world; and of the meaning 
ol his life. This, as Michelstaedter would put it, is the ‘rhetoric’ of power 
in modern civilisation: man always stays the same; or rather, man becomes 
increasingly ‘alienated’: even if knowledge of the physical and phenomeno- 
logical world were to give man the power to destroy a whole planet at the 
mere pressing of a button, he would still remain only a shadow, a creature 
remote from its own essence. These are the issues which ] further came to 
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develop in the course of my critique of modern civilisation: my treatment 

of such issues in 1927 anticipated what several thinkers acknowledged at a: 
later date. Yet, these thinkers did not posscss the positive points of reference. 
which might have provided their critique with both verve and solidity: for, 

in order to possess similar points of reference, it would have been necessary 

for these writers to embrace the values of a world which existed well beyond 

their own limited horizons. 

Tantric literature 1s both vast and diverse. As I already mentioned, my 
main interest lay in the Shakt-Tantras, the Tantras of Power (or Shakt). The 
so-called ‘Left-Hand Path’ — that of Kaulas, Siddhas and Viras — combines 
the aforementioned Tantric worldview with a doctrine of the Ubermensch 
which would put Nietzsche to shame. ‘he East as a whole has gencrally 
avoided the fetish of morality: at a higher level, every moral, for Eastern 
thought, simply represents the means to an end. A classic illustration of this 
point is the Buddhist portrayal of law as a raft that is built to cross a stream 
and later discarded.* The Vira — which is to say: the ‘heroic’ man of ‘lant- 
rism — secks to sever all bonds, to overcome all duality between good and 
evil, honour and shame, virtue and guilt. Tantrism 1s the supreme path of the 
absolute absence of law — of shvecchacari, a word meaning ‘he whose law ts his 
own will. Tantrism provides a specific reading of the symbolism of wash- 
ing or changing oneself, as well as that of the ‘virgin’ (the ‘virgin’, in Tantric 
texts, stands for a will which, by means of specific disciplines, has rendered 
itself pure and unconditioned from everything that is not its own inviolable 
and invulnerable self). Some Tantric texts point to the chief taboos to be 
overcome: pity, the tendency towards disappointment (which is overcome by 
the development of equity when faced with success or failure, happiness or 
misery, etc.), shame, ideas of sin and disgust, as well as all that which pertains 
to family and caste, conventions and forms of ritual, and sex taboos (even 
the idea of incest — these texts explain — ought not make a Kaula shudder). 
Similar doctrines reveal how little the East — or at least part of the East — has 
to learn from the ‘free spirits’ of the West — the difference here being that, in 


2 This is from Section V1 of the Vajracchedika-prajitaparamita-sutra, ox the Diamond 
Sutra. In it, the Buddha says: “My teaching of the Good Law is to be likened unto a raft. Does 
a man who has safely crossed a flood upon a raft continue his journey carrying that raft upon 
his head’, according to the translation of A. Price in The Diamond Sutra, or the Jewel of Tran- 
scendental Wisdom (1 .ondon: Buddhist Socicty, 1955). 
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ihe case of the East, the infringement of taboos is not confined to individu- 
whist anarchism or Stirnerian notions of the ‘Ego’, but ts rather subject to, or 
presupposes, forms of self-transcendence. 

Even liminal forms of ‘immanentism’ found fertile ground 1n the East, 
especially within Tantrism itself. The idea of ‘becoming a god’ was perceived 
as blasphemous and Lucifertan in the West, given the theistic, Christian and 
creationist premises of Western thought. By contrast, the notion of the deep 
nlentity of the Self, or dma, with Brahman, the absolute principle of the unt- 
verse, and the formula which expresses it — ‘Iam Brahman’ or ‘lam Him’ 
(xo ham, which in Tantrism became sa’ham: ‘1 am Her’, 1.¢., Shaki, or Power) 

were all widely perceived in the East as truths marking the path of knowl- 
cdge and the destruction of that ‘ignorance’ (avdya) which alone leads man 
\o believe that he is merely human. Further, such notions arose in an Eastern 
context devoid of any sinister or titanic overtones. 

Both editions of my book on Tantrism contained two main sections. 
‘The first section was entitled “The Doctrine of Power’. This represented the 
tnetaphysical section of the book, where J described the various phases, lev- 
cls and changes which lead from the highest point — the unconditioned — first 
to the world of the elements and of nature (here not exclusively considered 
in its physical aspects), and ultimately to the human condition itself, One of 
ihe names given to this process 1s pravrttt-marga, which is to say: the binding 
path, the path leading to identification with forms and determinations. This 
path is then followed by xzertt/-marga: the path of detachment, revulsion, and 
transcendence, which has man as its starting point. This led me from meta- 
physics to the issue of practice and yoga. 

Essentially, the plan I had adopted in my treatment of the phenomenol- 
ogy of the Absolute Individual had been no different. As for the first section 
of my book on Tantrism, I believe that my attempt to present an overview 
of the complex Hindu and Tantric theories on the primary elements (or 
fattva) proved more intelligible than that which is found in most specialist 
publications on the subject. Woodroffe himself, who had spent thirty years 
of his life in direct contact with Tantric pandits in India, acknowledged the 
validity of many of my interpretations in a number of letters that the two of 
us exchanged. 

As for the second section of the book, in the first edition it was entitled 
“Ihe Technique of Power’; in the second, “The Yoga of Power’. ‘he former 
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title was perhaps more appropriate: after all, yoga only comprised one of the 
many subjects discussed in the section. Other subjects included a number of 
preparatory disciplines, as well as the so-called ‘secret ritual’, which compris- 
es specific methods of spiritual clevation and transformation of naturalistic, 
bound existence. The kind of yoga I specifically discussed was Aatha-yoga (1.e., 
‘violent yoga’) or kundalini-yoga, which ts regarded as being closely connected 
to Tantrism. Unlike dhyana-yoga or jnana-yoga, Rundalini-yoga is not of a purely 
contemplative and intellectual character. Although it presupposes an ade- 
quate psychical and mental training, Aundalini-yoga takes the body as its start- 
ing point and tool — the body not in the form known by Western anatomy 
and physiology, but in the form which also includes the kind of deep, trans- 
biological energics which are not usually perceived by ordinary consciousness 
(particularly in the case of modern man). ‘These forces correspond to those 
elements and powers of the universe which the thousand-year-old hyper- 
physical physiology of the East has studied just as systematically as the West 
has studied human organs. As for the term ‘kundalini-yoga’, it is indicative of 
a method that employs Aundalini as a means towards de-conditioning and 
liberation — &undahni being the ‘power’, or Shakti, which ts present, albeit 
latently, at the very root of the psycho-physical organism. 

One of the most significant features of Tantrism is its notion of the 
unity of bboga and yoga, which is to say: of enjoyment (1.e., enjoyment of the 
various experiences and possibilities open to man), and liberation or ascesis. 
Tantric texts explain that other schools conceive of bhoga and yoga as two mu- 
tually exclusive paths (so that he who enjoys material things ts not regarded 
as a liberated soul or ascetic, while he who is a liberated soul or ascetic is 
thought not to enjoy matertal things); but the texts add that in Tantrism, 
this is not the case, for ‘according to the path of the Kaulas, enjoyment be- 
comes perfect yoga, and the world itself becomes the place for liberation’: 
for “without power, liberation ts a farce’. Tantrism advocates a paradoxical 
embracing of the world of life and experience — including its most intense 
and dangerous sides — but in a detached way. Ulumately, Tantrism is based 
on the ‘transformation of poison into remedy’; t.c., on the use of all powers 
and experiences ordinarily leading to greater attachment, ruin and perdition, 
as a means to liberation and enlightenment. It ts in this context that Tantrism 
expresses the ideal of liberation, not as a form of ‘escapism’, but as concrete 
and immanent freedom: the very ideal which the West has pursued and pro- 
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moted in all possible ways, yet only in an intellectual, degraded, materialist 
anid trite way. 

In the second edition of the book I added much new material. For 
mstance, I explored Vajrayana (Buddhist Tantrism) — a subject which I had 
overlooked out of ignorance when writing the first edition of the book. In 
the second edition, I also corrected or elucidated a number of points I had 
rused: I removed various ‘critical’ appendages, and further developed cer- 
tain sections. ‘his was the case with the chapter dealing with Tantric sexual 
practices, a subject that had been a matter of scandal among Western ‘spiri- 
tualists’, including Madame Blavatsky, who had described ‘Tantrism as ‘black 
magic of the worst kind’ (this is, of course, revealing of how little ‘Uhcoso- 
phists — but also Anthroposophists — actually knew about Eastern doctrines). 
‘I'his chapter of the book also contains some of the fundamental ideas that 
| developed in one of my latest books: ‘The Metaphysics of Sex (Metafisica del 
Mf 40) . 

One of the characteristics which distinguishes the first edition of my 
book on Tantrism from the second ts a shift of emphasis away from the no- 
tion of ‘power’. After all, the use of the term Shakti to describe the highest 
principle ts somewhat misleading. No doubt, ‘Tantric texts frequently refer to 
Maba Shakti: the Great or Supreme Power which is the ground of all things. 
Yet, this highest principle is best described as that which — like Plotinus’ 
()ne* — embraces all possibilities. In accordance with all esoteric doctrine, 
ITindu metaphysics and mythology generally describe Shakti (Power) as the 
cternal feminine principle which has its counterpart in the eternal masculine 
principle — symbolised, in Tantrism, by the figure of SAiva. Just as Shai 1s 
dynamic, productive and changing, so SAiva is immobile, luminous, and de- 
tached. Just as, in Hindu cosmology, the union of SAiva and Shakti engenders 
the universe, so the mystery of the inner transformation of the human be- 
ing and the highest principle of freedom are described as the union, within 


5 Plotinus (204?-270) was a Greck philosopher who was the founder of the school 
of Neoplatonism. [is concept of the One was of that which must underlie all that exists, 
hut which is also beyond all concepts or dualities. The One cannot be defined as a conscious 
being, such as the monotheistic God, which wills the universe into existence, since the One 
would be beyond the duality of thought and thinker. The reality that we know was understood 
by him as being merely an emanation from the One. See Plotinus’ The Exneads, first treatise, 
chapter six, which extsts in many translations. 
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man, of the two principles — rather than as a self-abandonment to the pure, 
unrestrained power of Shakiz. 

The practical consequence of this conceptualisation of Sha&i in ‘Van- 
trism is the Tantric promotion of an ‘Olympian transformation’ of the tn- 
dividual, who is to banish all forms of ‘titanic’, pandemic and chaotically 
eestatic deviation. In such a way, ‘Tantrism prevented the adoption of poten- 
tially catastrophic approaches: for only in the case of those individuals pos- 
sessing a Shiva nature does the Left-Hand Path, or Path of the Kaulas, not 
lead to perdition and regression. ‘Tantric doctrine thus appeared to embody 
values I had already encountered in the works of Lao ‘Tzu and, even carlier, 
in my own approach to Dadaism. 

In my writing, I attempted to warn the reader of the kind of dangers 
and misunderstandings I have just mentioned — dangers due to the non- 
Western nature of Tantric doctrine — by means of both specific, preliminary 
remarks of an existential character, and of positive references to other tradi- 
tions. ‘l'antrism generally assumes the presence of a spiritual master or guru, 
although it also teaches that the Tantric disciple who has reached the end of 
his journey ‘must have the guru under his feet’ (which is to say that the dis- 
ciple must free himself completely). The greatest danger, I argued, was posed 
by the very encounter of Westerners with Tantric doctrine, a doctrine which 
is, apparently, highly congenial to the Western character. In this respect, I 
must confess that in writing the original conclusion to Maa as Potency, 1 did 
not take the necessary precautions; for, in this first conclusion, I praised the 
vision of ‘Lantric initiates in almost Nietzschean terms, particularly by con- 
trasting it with that of Christianity. I wrote: 

‘By contrast to the vision embraced by multitudes of individuals who, 
unconscious victums of despair, seek each other’s company and love, huddled 
together like children in a storm, seeking a taste of those values they lack in 
their common bond and common surrender to the omnipotent Lord, the 
vision rises of those free individuals, those Saved from the Waters, that Race 
Under No King, Those Who Breathe: luminous, self-sufficient beings who 
trample on all laws and “exist in themselves”. Those who ask not but yield 
forth from the over-abundance of their own power and light, those who do 
not humble themselves to prove equal to others or to love, but who remain 
unattached; those who lead a resolute life and tend towards an increasingly 
elevated form of existence by following a hierarchical order which comes, 
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not from on high, but from the intensity of their own being, This race of 
men with terrible gaze, this race of Lords, stands tn need of no consolation, 
of no gods or Providence... This race moves freely in a world “no longer 
tainted by the spirit? — a world which is free from human feelings, hopes, 
doctrines, faiths, values, perceptions, words and passions; a world which has 
heen led back to the crude nature of its own pure power. When faced with 
such a power, who would fail to recognise how weak and cadaverous the 
knowledge and “virtue” of the “servants of God” is, of those creatures who, 
weighed down by “sin” and a “guilty conscience”, pursue the sole aim of 
levelling, gathering and binding all things together?’ (I then continued along 
similar lines.) 

Such words on my part actually sounded rather ‘Western’, and were 
reflective of certain problematic features of my ideal of the Absolute Indi- 
vidual. In the second edition of the book, by way of warning, I felt the need 
lo point out that the Tantric system is based on a crucial premise: the pres- 
ence of a ‘transformative’ and mystical element, and of a kind of mefanoia (or 
change of polarity). 

What I have just described reveals the chief (albeit extraneous and 
contingent) limit of this work of mine. Were Western man — who ts the 
person less qualified (from an existential, if not intellectual point of view) 
lo pursue certain disciplines — to embrace Tantrism directly in other than 
i purely theoretical fashion, he would almost inevitably fall victim to a de- 
structive short-circuit, of madness or self-annihilation. It is in such terms 
that I personally interpreted the lives of Nietzsche, Michelstaedter and Wein- 
inger (among others), although these individuals had been far from accept- 
ing the most radical consequences implied by certain truths. More generally, 
my three philosophical books might have conveyed the erroneous tdea of 
» continuous development in time (a kind of ‘progression’, to which much 
significance was accorded because of systematic reasons); of a development 
almost possessing eschatological overtones. On the contrary, what my books 
sought to emphasise was the idea of a sudden jump to a different cxistential 
level, a return to the doctrine of multiple levels of being, and a change tn 
polarity. Even in the period which followed my work on Tantrism, when I 
devoted myself to traditional studies, 1 only gradually came to define such 
central points with due clarity. 

The peak of this problematically radical, almost Nietzschean tendency 
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in my work can be found in an essay I initially published in French, unde 
the title of ‘Beyond Nietzsche’ (‘Par dela Nietzsche’), in the second volume 
(1926-1927) of 900 — a collection of writings issued as a supplement of Liu 
Voce, and edited by C. Malaparte* and M. Bontempelli? (who at the time was 
flirting with ‘magical realism’). Later, the essay became the second part of 
my volume J he Individual and the Becoming of the World U_'individuo e il divenire del 
mondo), while extracts of it appeared in an anthology of contemporary Italian 
philosophers edited by A. Tilgher.° 

I had composcd this essay in a state of lucid intellectual vertigo. De- 
spite its rather strained style — a style questionable from a literary point of 
view because of its use of exaggerated terms and images — the work certainly 
contained a certain ‘drive’: for when I once read the essay at a conference and 
attempted to stir those feelings which I had personally felt when writing the 
text, there were people among the audience who even expericnced visions 
and hallucinations. This work of mine began by developing Nietzschean 
ideas on the possibility of solving absolute nihilism by means of a positive, 
‘Dionysian’ approach. In the essay, I largely agreed with Nictzsche’s interpre- 
tation of Apollo and Dionysus’ — an interpretation that I was later to reject 
in all cases in which it claimed not merely to convcy the meaning convention- 
ally attributed to the two gods, but to reflect the genuine and most profound 
meaning of Apollo and Dionysus as understood in the ancient world. In the 
essay, this analysis was then followed by an interpretation of the idea of Fall 
in the form of myth. I here descsibed the birth of man as an act of separa- 
tion from being, immortality and life (God’), man affirming his own self in 


4 Curzio Malaparte (1898-1957) was an avant-garde Italian writer and journalist. 
Originally a Mascist supporter, he turned against Mascism after covering the war on the Hast- 
ern Jront for the Italian newspapers (documented in his books Kapaifand The Vola Rises in 
Enrope). Several of his works have been translated. 

i) Massimo Bontempelli (1878-1960) was a prominent Italian writer, and he was quite 
active in the european literary avant-garde of the 1920s (James Joyce, Ramer Maria Rilke and 
Virginia Woolf also served on the editorial board of 900). [Te was also a supporter of lascism. 
Ile is indeed considered one of the literary founders of magical realism (today, more closcly 
associated with Latin American literature), in which mystical clements are introduced into an 
otherwise conventional setting. Several of his works have recently been translated. 


6 Anthology of Italian Philosophy of the Post-War Period (Antologa dei Frlosogi Itakiani del 
dopoguerra (Modena: Guanda Ed., 1937). 
7 Nietzsche defines this duality in his first major work, The Birth of Tragedy. Ve him- 


self later came to reject these conclusions. 
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that higher value which makes him the ‘Lord of Yes and No’ and the ‘Lord 

vl ‘TWwo Natures’ —1¢., he who 1s ‘superior to the very gods in his possession 

of both a human and an immortal nature, of both finite and infinite’ (the 
ame formula was also employed in the Corpus Lermeticum). 

Such an act, 1 suggested, which ‘embodies the collapse of an entire 
world’, is not enough for the individual, who is struck and overcome by fear: 
only then does the act of man truly become his ‘Fall’. From this terror and 
l‘all, I derived the main forms in which the world presents itself to human 
cryes: itis the terror and Fall of man which give rise to space, visual exterior- 
ly, the objective lumit of things, and the ‘reality’ of space (‘an incorporation 
of that fear which halts the incomplete individual on the edge of the abyss 
of Dionysian power’). The ‘reality’ of space then engenders time and becom- 
ing, the syste of ‘causality’ and ‘finality’, and so on. All such things are the 
products of the original fear of man, of the horror man originally feels for 
the void, and of the soothing Apollonian illusion. 

By contrast, | outlined the path of the individual who destroys his 
lcars, who regains his original willpower, who gets rid of all the products 
ud symbols of his own incompleteness. The individual, I suggested, can 
lind a positive and challenging value in guilt and infraction as the means to 
such an end. In my essay, I also referred to ancient sacrificial killings, and to 
the transposition of the tragic sacrificial act on an inner level, as an action 
progressively performed on one’s own self, at the very root of one’s own 
being. ] here referred to those techniques that are employed first to remove 
the ‘Apollonian’ appearance of perceived objects, and then — following the 
disintegration of the limit posed by original terror — to resume a ‘Dionysian’ 
contact with elementary forces, in accordance with the absolute freedom be- 
lind the whole process. 

A distinctive feature of my essay was its description of Mystery doc- 
irines as the embodiment of those truths possessed by individuals who have 


% ‘Lhe Corpus Hermeticam is an anthology of texts, believed to have been originally 
composed in Greece in the first three centuries AD (although some believe they originated in 
ancient Igypt), which was assembled by Marsilio Ticino and other Italian scholars during the 
Renaissance. The texts claim to communicate great occult wisdom, and are among the primary 
texts of the Western mystical tradition. Several translations have been rendered tnto lnglish, 
the most recent bemg Brian P. Copenhaver’s Hermetica (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992). See also Fivola’s own book, The Hermetic Tradition. 
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not been broken by the Fall and who intend to get to their feet. Such doctrines 
J defined in violent, Nietzschean opposition to Christianity —- something not 
inaccurate in historical terms (given, for instance, the dichotomy between 
Christianity and Mithraism’ in Antiquity). My analysis, however, was far from 
being objective and uncontroversial. It certainly provided useful backing for 
those who wished to accuse the ancient Mystery tradition of possessing a 
Luciferian character — although some branches of the tradition certainly did 
promote the aforementioned theory of the two natures. Besides, a personal, 
inner embrace of initiatory doctrines tn the spirit which I described would, 
generally, have led to the kind of catastrophic results which I previously men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, despite the accessory, excessive and rhetorical aspects 
of the essay, my discussion of certain features of the ‘Left-Hand Path’ —a 
subject I more adequately treated later — was certainly valid. More generally, 
the essay presented a strong dramatisation of those essential ideas that I had 
already explored in the course of my philosophical enquiries. 

In order to complete the retrospective account of the more problematic 
features of the works written in this period, I should mention Pagan Imperial- 
dsm (Iupertalismo pagano). This book pertains to a rather different domain from 
the one I have focused on so far: a domain influenced by political ideologies; 
hence, a few preliminary remarks are in order. I already mentioned the fact 
that none of the works that I composed in this period of my career can ad- 
equatcly be categorised: Pagan Imperralism was published when the “Ur Group’ 
(Gruppo di Ur’) was already active, but I still had to publish Phenomenology. 

Around this tume, I meta number of different people. One of these was 
Arturo Reghini, a curious and most interesting character. A few years older 
than myself, Reghini was a trueborn Florentine who had once been close to 
the Lacerba group. Reghini was apparently responsible for Papint’s frivolous 
attempt (described in the autobiographical book The Fai/ure'’) to retire in a 
secluded place to ‘become a god’ by means of a condensed two-week initia- 
tion course. When I first met Reghini, he had reached the thirty-third degree 
of Scottish Rite Freemasoncy, and had written an impressive volume on the 
sacred key words employed in the first degrees of the sect, on which subject 


9 Mithraism was an initiatory mystery religion, based to an uncertain extent on Zo- 


roastrian belicfs, which was popular most especially in the canks of the military of the Roman 
Iimpire. See ivola’s own The Path of Enlightenment According to the Mithraice Mysteries. 
10 See note #13, p. 12. 
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lu appeared to possess an uncommon knowledge. A mathematician and phi- 
lologist, as well as a highly critical mind, Reghini was devoted to the study of 
Wuitiation with a seriousness and objectiveness unknown to ‘occultists’ and 
Uheosophists @vhich were ever the victims of the man’s caustic sarcasm). It 
Is thanks to my encounter with Reghini (and, soon after, with Guénon, who 
Reghini first mentioned to me) that 1 decidedly broke with what ‘occultist’ 
or Theosophical tendencies I still possessed, and came to acknowledge the 
complete separateness and transcendence of initiatory wisdom with respect 
to all profane culture, and parucularly the modern (including philosophy). 

Reghini was fond of the idea of a Western esoteric tradition (which 
might also be termed an ‘Italic’ tradition, given Reghini’s often problematic 
references to Pythagorean doctrine’). Consequently, Reghini had sought to 
revive Masonic rites and symbols. Reghini also praised ‘pagan’ Roman cul- 
ture, which he refused to interpret merely as a political and juridical reality 
set ina framework of cults and superstitious practices, as was common at 
the time. Rather, Reghint emphasised the sacred, if not initiatory character 
of many aspects of Roman culture, and on this basis argued in favour of 
Roman wisdom and of the Roman view of life and holiness — something he 
explicitly contrasted with Christianity. Given Reghini’s approach, it is clear 
that his opposition to Christianity was of a very different kind from that of 
Nietzsche. Reghini argued that Christianity was an exotic belief founded on 
i dubious spirituality that appealed to the irrational, sub-intellectual and sen- 
timental side of man. Christianity, in the eyes of Reghini, was a religion of 
the ‘spiritual proletariat’, both inseparable from Judaism and utterly foreign 
\o the style, ideals, ethics and austere sacredness of Roman culture. 

A similar approach to Christianity had already been favoured by other 
authors, and particularly by LL. Rougier’ in his notable introduction to the 


I Pythagoras, the Sixth century BC Greek philosopher who is most readily identi- 
licd with mathematics, also founded his own school of religious thought, which has come to 
be known as Pythagoreanism. ‘This doctrine emphasised the importance of mathematics for 
understanding the world, and also expounded the idea of the ‘transmigration of souls’, or 
reincarnation. . 

[2 Louis Rougier (1889-1982) was an important French philosopher of his day. 
Among other activitics, he attacked the revival of Scholasticism within the Catholic Church. 
The work to which livola is referring is Celsas, or, the Conflict Between Antiquity and Primitive 
Christianity (Celse, on, 12 conflit de la civilisation antique et du chvistianisnze primitif \Paris: Viditions du 
siécle, 1925]). No Iénglish translation exists. 
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sutviving fragments of Celsus’ work against the Chrisuans.’* What was new 
in Reghini was his reference to the sacred wisdom and Mystery doctrines that 
could be accessed by means of a more profound study of Classical Antiquity. 
Reghint’s analysis also contained a strong tendency towards the ‘idealisation’ 
of Roman culture, since Roman culture could not have yielded to Christian- 
ity, had it not already been undermined by the presence of cults, ideas and 
tendencies of an equally un-Roman and Asiatic nature. 

To a large extent, I already shared the ideas of Reghint, although I stl 
had to adequately develop them at the time. It is through my encounter with 
Reghini that, for the first time, 1 came to distance my theory of the Absolute 
Individual from the rarefied milieu of pure ‘value’, and to apply it to the 
history, traditions and philosophy of civilisation. In ‘pagaty’ culture I found 
an ideal most congenital to the doctrine of the Absolute Individual, which, 
in Pagan Imperialism, T rather fancifully sought to apply to the contemporary 
cultural and political milieu. 

So far, I had stayed clear of politics. I had little in common with all 
Ttalian political parties — and up to this day, I have yet to adhere to any party 
or even vote in an election. My first political piece of writing was born out 
of an encounter with Duke Giovanni Colonna di Cesaro,"' with whom I was 
on friendly terms. Colonna di Cesaré had asked me to write a piece for his 
magazine, which, if [ recall correctly, was entitled The Democratic Idea (1 Idea 
democratic)” 1 then told the Duke that I would only write a refutation of 
democracy, a suggestion to which he agreed, arguing that, after all, similar 
concessions are the privilege of ‘democratic liberty’. 

The troubled waters of the post-war pertod had witnessed the birth 


13 Celsus was a Second century Greek philosopher who was one of the earliest oppo- 


nents of Christianity, which he attacked in defence of the pagan view. he work Hvola men- 
tions ts his sole surviving text, On the True Doctrine: A Discourse Against the Christians (Oxford: 
Oxtord University Press, 1987). 

14 The Duke was an Anthroposophist, a representative of Social Democracy (a 1920s 
political group of southern Italian landowners), a member of the Hascist Party and later an 
anti-lascist, and he was also the chairman of Pro Isracle, an Italian Catholic organization 
which supported Jewish rights and Zionism. He later became part of the Ur Group, and Evola 
praised some of his later writings. “wo of his works were translated: Quadruple Diplomacy in the 
Balkans: Its Errors and its Remedies (1916) aud The Adriatic Question. 

15 lvola was indeed mistaken. ‘Uhe Duke’s magazine was actually The Democratic State 
(Lo Stato Democratico), according to Renato Del Ponte in his Preface to Latreduction to Maggie. 
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of }ascism following the March on Rome and Mussolini’s seizure of power. 
Naturally, J could only sympathise with those who fought Leftist forces and 
Ihe democratic regime. Yet, what mattered to me were the values in the name 
uf which this fight was waged. | already mentioned how, ever since my early 
youth, I had been contemptuous of nationalist infatuations. Additionally, the 
line I had spent serving in the so-called ‘noble corps’ of the artillery and cav- 
alry during the First World War had made me biased towards those dubious 
human elements which then formed the ranks of the storm troopers, and 
now surfaced again among the “Blackshirts’. The true revolution which ought 
io have taken place, I believed, was a ‘revolution led from above’: a revolu- 
tion led by the sovereign, who ought not have allowed Mussolini to present 
himself as the spokesman of that ‘Italy born at Vittorio Veneto’,'® but who 
ought to have assumed such a role personally and acted accordingly, in the 
wtempt to reinforce the State and curb the tide of subversion. 

Aside from the socialist and proletarian origins of Mussolini, the re- 
publican and ‘secular’ bent of carly Fascism is self-evident. The fusion of 
fascism with nationalism served to rectify such tendencies, although it also 
limited the revolutionary character of Fascism by rendering tt more bour- 
pcois: Italian nationalism, after all, was merely the product of the middle 
class and of a flabby traditionalism of a conformist and pro-Catholic bent. 
\ strong Right established on an aristocratic, monarchic and military basis, 
of the kind which had asserted itself in central Europe, was non-existent 
in Italy. Nevertheless, with Mussolini, Italy was spared a worse fate. By the 
time Mussolini had sought to embrace the ideal of the Roman state and of 
imperium, \vy the time he had planned to oppose those forces that had become 
predominant in Europe thanks to the disorder of the War, and to promote 
the new model of a disciplined, virile and pugnacious Italian, the most critical 
moment had passed. 


16 Vhe Battle of Vittorio Veneto was fought between 24 October and 3 November 
1918. The Italian Army launched a massive offensive against the army of the Austro-Flungar- 
tan Empire, which led to the defeat of che Austrian forces and their complete surrender, fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal o€ Austria-Tlungary from the war. The Italians also managed to scize 
some Austrian territory which was considered properly [ralian, such as South ‘Tyrol, and which 
became permanently incorporated into Italy during the peace negotiations. Many Italian na- 
lionalists hailed this achievement as the natural conclusion of the Risorgimento (unification) 
which had begun in 1861, with the establishment of Italian independence from the Austrian 
lEmpire. 
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Pagan Imperialism was born of my exchange with Giuseppe Bottai,."' II 
was the same age as me, and had served as an artillery officer in the same repn 
as me. He later became involved with the Futurist movement, which adhew 
Fascism in the aftermath of the War. Bottat was keen to be numbered amony 
‘intellectuals’ of the Fascist movement, and was the chief editor of Fused: 
(Critica Fasctsta), a magazine that enjoyed quite a margin of freedom of speech | 
lowing my conversations with Botta, I sought to ‘get things moving’ by lau! 
a revolutionary programme that would discuss the lascist view of life, inclu 
the issue of the compatibility of Fascism with Christianity. As Bottai was intuy 
by the idea, 1 wrote a number of articles on the subject for his magazin: | 
when the human object of my critique became evident, once T had expresseil 
idea of a ‘pagan imperialism’ as the only acceptable approach for Fascism « 
lascism to possess both courage and coherence — all hell broke loose. Given 
semi-official character of Bottai’s magazine, the official newspaper of the Vi 
(the Roman Observer [Osservatore Romanof) strongly criticised the fact that Tan: 
might tolerate similar ideas. What followed was a barrage of attacks from the |» 
and word of the scandal even reached ears abroad. No doubt, good reason. 
isted for such an exaggerated reaction to my essays: the pact between [ascist | 
and the Catholic Church had not yet been signed at the ume, and there were 1 
that someone might want to ruin the plan. Faced with such a disastrous spect 
Bottai displayed the same loyalty towards me which he was to prove again, at! 
time of the crisis of Fascism: Bottat turned me down, and did not even allow: 
to address the most absurd accusations formulated by the Guelph" press. Hui 
washed his hands of the whole matter, arguing that the articles in question, “all. 
indicative of the difficultics faced by Fascism’ (?), merely reflected their auth 
opinion. 


17 Cruseppe Bottat (1895-1959) helped Mussolini to found the Fasei italiani di coml 
timento, the forerunner of the Mascist Party, in 1919, and he remained active as a Hascist until I" 
serving as a legislator, Minister of Education, Mayor of Rome, and member of the Fascist Gn 
Council at various mes, and initiated some anti-Semitic measures. In July 1943, however, he vot 
favour of removing Mussolini from office, and then fought in the French Foreign Legion. In |" 
he returned to Italy and cdited a political journal, 4.B.C., until his death. 

18 Guelph is a Thirteenth century term which was originally coined to name the suppan 
of Papal authority, who were struggling against the Ghibellines, who favoured the imperial pre 
of the Hohenstaufen throne instead. Evola saw this conflict as highlighting the distinction betw 
priestly and royal authority in the state, since he believed the Ghibelline view to be the only valid: 
from a traditional perspective. [Te discusses thts at length in Revolt Against the Modern World. 
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I was then forced to take the matter into my own hands. In Pagan Impe- 
midis (a book published in 1928), I reaffirmed and further developed those 
wippestions I had first made in my articles. I also addressed the various points 
iuised by my detractors. The book, which is now out of print and hard to 
come by, was subtitled “Fascism and the Euro-Christian Peril — With a Po- 
liinical Appendix on Guelph Reactions’. The preface to the book focused 
ima the idea of an ‘anti-Europe’ — what I was later more aptly to define as a 
‘evolt against the modern world’. Here are a few sentences from the first 
apes of Pagan Imperialism: 

‘Contemporary Western “civilisation” awaits a radical upheaval, for 
without a similar upheaval, sooner or later, it is destined to collapse. Western 
civilisation is responsible for the utter perversion of all rational order. As the 
reign of matter, of gold, machinery and quantity, Western civilisation knows 
neither freedom nor light. The West has forgotten the meaning of terms 
such as order and obedience, contemplation and action, tdeals, spiritual pow- 
er and the divinity of man. ‘The West no longer knows nature .. . nature has 
heen reduced to a dull and fatal exteriority, the mystery of which profane 
sctence seeks to ignore by formulating petty laws and hypotheses. ‘he West 
no longer knows Wisdom . .. the magnificent condition of those who have 


turned ideals into blood, life and power... The West has forgotten the 
ncaning of the word “state”: the meaning of the state as an ideal, of zmperium 
is the synthesis of spirituality and regality ... The West no longer knows 


war as something sought 1n itself, as a superior value and a path to spiritual 
sclf-realisation ... The formidable “activists” of Europe have forgotten the 
meaning of war: they know no watriors, only soldiers ... Europe has lost its 
simplicity, its centrality and its vitality. Democratic sickness is corroding the 
very roots of Europe: European jurisprudence, science, and thought. There 
are no more leaders: individuals who stand out not on account of violence, 
wealth or the ability to exploit slaves, but of their irreducible qualities. Eu- 
rope ts a broad, inured body that is dragged this way and that by obscure and 
unforeseeable forces that crush all those who seck to contrast or even escape 
such a process. This is the product of Western “civilisation”. This is the ac- 
claimed fruit of the superstition of “Psogress” ~ something so distant from 
the Roman ideal of émperium, from Hellenic light, from the ancient East, from 
the vast Ocean. Each moment that passes the grip ughtens on those few still 
capable of voicing their disgust and of choosing revolt.’ 
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‘These words were followed by other considerations, and then by the 
question: ‘Might Fascism represent the beginning of an anti-European res. 
toration? Does Fascism today possess the strength to fulfil such a task? In 
Pagan lmpertalism \ acknowledged the fact that ‘Fascism is of lowly origins, 
having sprung from ill-defined needs and from the brute forces awakened by 
the European war.’ I stated that Fascism ‘has been feeding on compromises, 
and on the petty ambitions of petty individuals. The state which Fascism has 
established is frequently uncertain, awkward, violent, fettered and ambigu- 
ous’ (it is worth noting here how sunilar words could freely be published 
in the allegedly ‘oppressive’ milieu of Fascist dictatorship). And yet, in my 
book, I also acknowledged that no other ‘foundation and hope’ could be 
found at present aside from Fascism. The question, then, was whether Fas- 
cism would ever fulfil the necessary tasks. 

Admittedly, Pagan Imperialism combined a radical impulse, expressed in 
violent terms, with youthful excess, a lack of political sensibility and a uto- 
pian unawareness of present conditions. The various chapters of the book 
suggested ways in which Fascism might have accomplished the genuine revo- 
lution which was needed — and not merely in the political and social field, but 
in the overall outlook on life, the world, even the divine. In such a way I not 
only attacked all forms of democracy and egalitarianism — including what I 
perceived as the negative aspects of Fascism (notably: its nationalist, Mazzin- 
ian’? and neo-Hegelian overtones); but I also outlined the values to embrace 
in opposition to modern economy, science, technology and ‘Faustian’ activ- 
ism. I thus talked of castes, not without certain references to traditional or 
Eastern doctrines (rather inopportune and countcr-productive references at 
that, given the cultural horizons of the public I sought to address). 

The true drive of the book, however, consisted in its approach to reli- 
gion — and the evident coherence of my thesis on religious matters elicited 
many worried reactions. The central question I addressed was the extent to 


19 Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-1872) was a philosopher and Italian nationalist who leda 
aumber of failed insurrections intended both to gatn Italian independence from the Austrian 
Empite, and to unify Italy. Even once Italy began to gain actual independence in the 1860s, 
however, Mazzint still voluntarily remained in exile duc to his disagreement with the favoured 
idea that Italy should become a kingdom, since he preferred a republic (which finally did 
become a reality in 1946). Despite his failures, Mazzini has always becn hailed as one of the 
founders of the modcrn Italian state. 
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‘hich Fascist ethics might be regarded as compatible with Christian ethics. 
| asked whether Rome and its symbols could usefully be evoked without 
ilo evoking their inseparable counterpart: ‘pagan’ spirituality, something al- 
lopether different from Christianity. In my book, T unambiguously dismissed 
ihe Guelph identification of the Roman tradition with the Catholic, and de- 
nounced the idea of ‘Catholic Romanness’ as an act of usurpation. I then 
ieatftrmed the chief points 1 had already drawn in my ‘scandalous’ articles 
Wi Crttea Fasezsta. | wrote: “The central premise is that the purest expression 
wl lascism ought to be an imperial will; that the Fascist evocation of the 
lavle and Fasces ought not be a merely rhetorical operation, if Fascism is to 
represent a heroic rebirth rather than a laughable (i) revolution.’ Following 
this premise, ] wrote: ‘If Fascism coincides with an imperial will, it ts only by 
reverting to the pagan tradition that it will be its genuine self: only thus will 
lasctsm be able to embrace the spirit which it lacks at present, and which no 
Christian belicf can ever provide.’ 

Addressing one further question, 1 sought to defend the Ghibelline 
position: “Fascism faces the following dilemma: either to define the empire as 
i brutal material order — in which case it can tolerate the Church, granting it 
1 primary position in the administration of the spiritual realm scen as some- 
thing altogether foreign to the empire (which is then subject to the Church 
in spiritual matters); or it can conceive the empire, iv primis et ante omnia,” as 
in immanent spiritual ceality — in which case, Fascism must strip the Church 
of its power and submit it to the authority of the state, which will tolerate 
the Church to the same extent that it will temporarily tolerate other, sumilar 
international organisations. This was the political side of the question. The 
other issue T discussed concerned the intrinsic and unavoidable antithesis 
between opposite values and worldviews. By way of Ghibelline and Roman 
thought, my interest was gradually shifting to what I later came to describe 
as the ‘traditional’ state: a state possessing both political power (em#perium) and 
genuine spiritual authority. 


20 


The lack of such points of reference at the time of writing Pagan laperi- 
alist and my emphasis on anti-Christian polemics represent the most signifi- 
cant limitation of my militant little book, and one which ts already concealed 


20) See note #18, p. 82. 
21 Latin: ‘Arst and foremost.’ 
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in its title: for 1 ought to have employed neither the word ‘imperialism’ — a 
modern expression that describes a negative tendency most commonly as 
sociated with exaggerated nationalism — nor the word ‘pagan’ —a derogatory 
term used by Christians. Rather, in historical terms, I ought to have spoken 
of ‘Roman traditionalism’. Equally problematic was my reference to an ill. 
defined ‘Mediterranean tradition’: an idea that I was soon radically to redefine 
or abandon. 

From a politcal perspective, the appeal I launched with Pagan Inpe- 
rialism was completely ignored. Mussolini never read the book — although 
someone might have fleetingly and tendentiously mentioned it to him.” Pu- 
gan Imperiahsm was intentionally buried in silence: the media being subject to 
strict control, the only reviews of the book or references to it appeared in 
lesser-known magazines and newspapers. Nevertheless, given that copies of 
Pacan Imperialism were indeed sold, it would not have been unreasonable to 
expect independent segments of Fascism to embrace its ideas. And yet, this 
never happened. Reghini himself was reserved on the matter, and did not 
view my attempt to develop some of his ideas in a favourable light, despite 
the fact that he had originally approved my literary endeavour. 

On the other hand, the book did exert a certain influence abroad, and 
particularly in Germany. Here, Pagan Imperialism was regarded not as the work 
of a lone general without an army, but as the expression of a significant 
current within Fascism. I was personally believed to be the leader of this 
supposed current, which was conceived as being somewhat similar to those 
German movements that centred their political battles on the ‘fight for a 
worldview’ — something almost unheard of in Italy. In such a way, I became 
known abroad as the chief exponent of ‘the Ghibelline approach to Fas- 
cism’. My renown further increased following the German translation of Pa- 
gan Imperiatism, which was published in 1933 (by Armanen Verlag of Leipzig). 


22 Perhaps unknown to Tivola, Mussolini said this about the matter: Despite what ts 
gencrally thought, T was not at all irritated by Doctor Julius lvola’s pronouncements made a 
few months before the Conciliation on the modification of relations between the Holy See 
and Italy. Anyhow, Doctor Lvola’s attitude did not directly concern tclations between Italy and 
the Holy See, but what seemed to him the long-term irreconcilability of the Roman tradition 
and the Catholic tradition. Since he identified J‘ascism with the Roman tradition, he had no 
choice but to reckon as its adversary any historical viston of a universalistic order’ Quoted 
in ‘Julius Lvola on ‘Tradition and the Right’ by 1. Christian Koptf, available at The Ocedental 
Quarterly Web site (www.theoccidentalquarterly.com/archives/vol2no2/eck-cvola.html). 
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lhe German edition of the work contained much new and revised mate- 
iil, many of my ideas having been adapted to fit the German context (the 
lanslator emphasised the fact that the work ‘formulated general suggestions, 
which might also find an application in the context of German culture’). 
In particular, 1 here defined the Ghibelline ideal by means of references to 
Ihe Swabian tradition, and discussed the relation between the Roman and 
(ierman civilisations (the three main areas of positive enquiry outlined by 
he editor of the book at the time were the Ghibelline ideal, genuine Nietzs- 
ihean thought and the notion of hierarchy). In the German edition of Pagan 
Imperialism, | also focused on the symbolism of the ‘anti-uropeaty’ revolt in 
more detail: as a myth underlying this revolt, | mentioned the myth of the 
‘Iwo Eagles’ (the Nordic cagle and the Roman one); as a practical point of 
relerence, the ‘lriple Alliance. It would be simplistic and incorrect, however, 
fo arguc that in my analysis I anticipated the ideal of the Axis: not merely 
hecause the German edition of Pagan Imperialism was published before the 
ulyent of Hitler, but because my plans in the book were of a very different 
nature from those of the Axis. At present, I have no wish to discuss the ad- 
ditional or revised material found in the German edition of Pagan Imperialism, 
lor, in many ways, this material represents an anticipation and adaptation of 
Ihe ideas I expressed in one of my chief works, a work which I began writing 
wfter 1930 and which was only published in 1934: Revolt Against the Modern 
orld (Rivolta contro il mondo moderno). | will later come to discuss both these 
kicas and my own understanding of the Romano-Germanic myth. 
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he Italian edition of Pagan Imperiahym was published at the 

time when the ‘Ur Group’ (Gruppo di Ur’) had already 

been formed, in carly 1927. The term ‘Ur’ derived from the 

archaic root for ‘fire’; as a prefix in German, it is also used 

to describe what is ‘primordial’ or ‘original’. ‘To talk of the 

Ur Group js to talk of esotericism. As the editor of Avanor 
and Ignis (two journals published fora very brief period of time), Reghini had 
already sought to discuss esoteric and initiatory disciplines in a serious and 
rigorous manner by means of a critical engagement with genuine primary 
sources. The Ur Group followed the same path, but laid greater emphasis 
on practice and experimentalism. Under my guidance, the Group published 
a series of monthly booklets: monographs that were later bound together in 
volumes, aimed at a systematic and progressive treatment of the subject. All 
collaborators adopted pscudonyms, for we maintained that ‘what matters 1s 
not the personality of the authors: what cach author writes here reflects not 
his own personal ideas but a supra-personal and objective teaching.’ There 
was no mention of my name in the collected edition of the monographs 
published in 1955 by Bocca under the title of Introduction to Magic Introduxione 
alla Maga). Of the anonymous collaborators, some were well-known person- 
alities; others had previously never written a thing, and had mercly gtven their 
final approval to my own written exposition of their teachings. I should also 
mention the fact that some of the pseudonyms chosen were purely symbolic, 
and embodied the doctrinal tendencies that their authors sought to present. 
Both for the sake of the unity and completeness of the work, and for reasons 
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ut literary style, J personally contributed to quite a few of these monographs. 

Once again, the introduction to these works emphasised the existential 
woblem of the ‘T’: the existential crisis faced by those who no longer have 
faith in contemporary values and in what, both intellectually, practically and 
personally, is conventionally seen as bestowing a meaning on human exis- 
once. A further premise to these works was the assumption that when faced 
with such a crisis, an individual ought neither to resort to palliatives nor back 
down; that an individual ought rather face the inevitable crisis with a firm 
resolve to “dispel the mist and open a new path’ by gaining ‘knowledge of 
oneself and, within oneself, of Being’. Latroduction to Magic descriled self- 
knowledge as a form of transcendental knowledge requiring a ‘change in 
one’s personal condition’ and an absolutely positive kind of realisation. The 
opus transformations or ‘change of one’s most inner nature ts all that counts 
lowards higher knowledge’. The introduction to the monographs suggested 
that a scence devoted to this opus already existed: ‘an exact, ngorous, mcthodi- 
cal science which has been handed down in unbroken chains concealed from 
profane eyes; a science which is not concerned with external phenomena, 
but which rather focuses on the deepest forces of human interiority and pro- 
ceeds in an experimental manner, employing the same objcctive and imper- 
sonal criteria as those of exact sciences.’ This science, we argued, is connect- 
ed to ‘a single tradition which can be found, under various guises, amongst 
all peoples, in the form of either that wisdom possessed by regal and priestly 
clites, or of that knowledge concealed behind sacred symbols, myths, rites, 
Mysteries and initiations, the origins of which lie in the primordial past.’ 

‘As I already mentioned, seventeen years later the various monographs 
published by the Ur Group were printed in the form of a single volume en- 
titled [troduction to Magic (subtitled ‘A Science of the “I’”). The term ‘magic’, 
we were keen to emphasise in our introduction, is here to be taken figu- 
ratively: for it reflects neither the popular understanding of the word, nor 
that which was prevalent in Antiquity. ‘Magic’, in the monographs, was not 
understood as a series of real or merely superstitious practices aimed at pro- 
ducing extra-normal phenomena; rather, the term was used to suggest that 
our Group was chiefly focusing on that aspect of initiatory wisdom which 
is based on an active, sovercign and dominant approach to spiritual matters 
(I will later come to consider the historical implications of this approach). 

The monographs published by the Ur Group, therefore, were primat- 
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ily aimed at providing the reader with a taste of the aforementioned sct- 
ence. This aim was to be achieved by ‘outlining methods, disciplines, and 
techniques’, and by an in-depth analysis of symbolism; by means of ‘a de- 
scription of genuine experiences’, and ‘the republication or translation of 
rare or little-known texts and extracts, both Eastern and Western, elucidated 
and commented’. (The various texts we republished included the first Ital- 
ian translation of the Greek Mithras Liturgy from the Great Magical Papyrus 
of Parts, a few chapters from one of the Tantras, Hermetic texts like the 
Turba Philosophorum, a fow songs of Milarepa, the Pythagorean Golden Verses, 
passages of the Buddhist Mikndapabia, as well as extracts from Meyrink,' 
Kremmerz? and Crowley.’)' Finally, the monographs were aimed at providing 
‘synthetic doctrinal outlines’ and a critical investigation of the subject matter. 
‘he reader was to be presented with the different teachings of various eso- 
teric schools, which he was free to choose from on the basis of his personal 
inclinations. 

The Ur Group monographs were published in the course of three years, 
from 1927 to 1929. In the subsequent editions of the monographs — the first 
published by Bocca, the second by Edizioni Mediterranee — the matertal, now 
collected in three volumes of over 400 pages each, was revised and increased. 
While the new editions did not include those monographs which had by then 
been turned into separate books, they did include new monographs for the 


1 Gustav Meyrink (1868-1932) was an Austrian Buddhist and writer whose fiction 
has a mystical character. Many scholars of mysticism credit him with conveying genuine spir- 
itual insights, despite the fictional trappings of his work. 

2 Giuliano Kremmerz (1861-1930) was an Italian alchemist who, in 1896, founded 
the Confratcrnita Terapeutica ¢ Magica di Myriam (Uherapcutic and Magic Brotherhood of 
Myriam), which still cxists under a different name today. Kremmerz claimed to have been initi- 
ated into an ancient Italian hermetic tradition which predated Christianity, and had remained 
underground ever since (although occasionally manifesting itsclf through the works of sup- 
posed initiates such as Dante). Kremmerz adopted these techniques as the teachings of his 
Myriam school. lis principle idea was ‘sacred materialism’, which was the belief that matter 
and spirit are not separate. ‘The goal of his initiates ts to bring about the integration of the two 
clements. 

3 Aleister Crowley (1875-1947) was an English occultist who promulgated an occult 
philosophy of life known as Thelema. He was and remains one of the most influcntial mod- 
ern occultists. 

A Nearly all of the texts mentioned here are available among the Linglish selections 
published by Inner ‘Traditions as Ia/roduction te Magic. 
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ike of completeness. Overall, Lztroduction to Magic can well be described as a 

imuque work, not least because its treatment of the subject is so remote from 
ihe digressing, superficial style most commonly employed by secret societ- 
ws and sects. I believe that Introduction will continue to serve as an important 
umirce in the future for those interested in certain disciplines. 

Unfortunately, towards the end of its second year, the Ur Group un- 
derwent a split. The reasons for this are not entirely clear, but have largely to 
do with the fact that certain people sought to transfer editorial control over 
the monographs from my hands into those of individuals directly involved tn 
l'reemasonry — despite the official suppression of Freemasonry by the Fas- 
vist authorities (these people admitted their involvement with Freemasonry 
ta later date, when such a confession was no longer politically dangerous).” 
As this attempt to strip me of editorial control proved unsuccessful, the 
same individuals sought to prevent the publication of the monographs alto- 
pether — again, with little success. The only consequence of their endeavour 
was the departure of one of our most apt (albeit not most frequent) collabo- 
rors, who, as it turned out, was personally and obscurely connected to one 
of these dubious characters. 

Naturally, it would be impossible for me to adequately describe the vast 
and varied content of the three volumes of Introduction to Magic. Besides, this 
would be a pointless operation, as this book is not my work alone. However, 
| might mention how one of the monographs, from an initiatory perspec- 
live, demolished the psychoanalytical approach which Jung had adopted ‘to 
scientifically valorise’ ancient traditional doctrines, and to interpret their sym- 
bolism by means of confused talk about ‘the collective unconscious’, “‘arche- 
(ypes’, and ‘the process of individuation’. To provide an idea of the heteroge- 
neous character of Introduction, 1 might also mention the following contents: 
in outline of the initiatory theory of knowledge as pure experimentalism; the 
lirst part of a well-documented investigation into the initiatory aspects of the 
Roman tradition; a discussion of Guénon’s notion of ‘initiatory continuity’ 
and of the relation between contemplation and action; an analysis of the 
limits of Christian mysticism; and a number of remarks concerning ethnol- 
ogy. Most writings contained in Ltroduction, it should also be noted, deal not 


5 According to Renato Del Ponte, in his Preface to Introduction to Mage, these ‘certain 
people’ were Arturo Reghini and Giulio Parise. This schism occurred in October 1928. 
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with doctrinal matters but with specific methods and practices, and seek to 
clucidate various forms of symbolism (particularly that of a Hermetic kind). 

The Ur Group monographs particularly sought to emphasise the initia- 
tory doctrine of ‘conditioned immortality’, an issue I had already discussed 
in one of my Essays on Magical Idealism. Introduction to Magic criticised the no- 
tion that each individual is naturally endowed with a soul that ts by rights 
‘immortal’, stating that that this represents an illusion typical of exotericism 
(‘external knowledge’) and alien to higher, esoteric wisdom. Esotericism, by 
contrast, is seen here as being characterised by a distinction between mere 
survival and true immortality, and by a rejection of the alternative between 
the punishment of the 4mmortal soul’ and its reward in the afterlife on mor- 
al grounds; esotericism rather envisages an alternative between survival in 
a godly form and complete non-survival, or survival in a temporary, larval 
form — where the former possibility is determined by initiation or by a similar 
process aimed at annulling the conditioning of the (ordinarily limited and 
perishable) sense of the wholeness of the ‘TP’ by the body and sense percep- 
tion. ‘lhe antithesis between exoteric teaching and traditional, esoteric doc- 
trine was here described as particularly relevant in the light of the ‘spiritualist’ 
beliefs marked by the kind of faith-based, optimistic and democratic unreal- 
ism which had come to prevail with the advent of Christianity; the opposite 
approach — that of conditioned immortality — was traced back to the pagan 
ideal of an exceptional and privileged Olympian immortality. Similar sugges- 
tions I later developed in my book The Hermetic Tradition (La tradizione ermetica) 
and in my new introduction to the Tao-#é-ching (esoteric Taoism embodying 
a classic formulation of the doctrine of conditioned immortality, which 1t 
conceives as something to be “developed’). 

At first sight, the doctrine of conditioned immortality, founded as it 
is on the notion of a mortal ‘TT’ conditioned by the body, appears to stand 
in contrast with that of the Absolute Individual’. The two doctrines, how- 
ever, are only apparently incompatible with one another: for, to assign the ‘P 
of the ‘Absolute Individual’ to cach and every person would be even more 
absurd than to invest each person — as ‘spiritualists’ do — with a naturally 
immortal soul. Rather, the tnitiatory approach 1s fully compatuble with the 
theory of the two opposite paths outlined in my book Jeory— the condition 
of the ‘mortal soul’ being identical to that of the ‘path of the other’ or ‘path 
of the object’. ‘he advantage of my treatment of this subject in [introduction 
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fo Mage lies in my reference in the book to concrete traditions and operative 
tasks. “he world of the ‘mortal soul’ 1s identical to what the Indians have 
termed the world of samsara, and the Chinese the current of transformation: 
the world where one merely passes from one conditioned and contingent 
mode of existence to another, with no real sense of continuity. In Hindu 
terms, this world is also known as the ‘path of the forefathers’, a path op- 
posed to that ‘of the gods’. In Jntroduction to Magic, the latter path is explored 
nan absolutely realist framework which ts very different from the specula- 
live framework of Phenomenology. Introduction suggests that, in order to prog- 
ress towards the Self’, it is necessary to know the ‘T’ in the same crude terms 
wdopted by materialism and positivism (here, too, lies the true significance of 
the Buddhist doctrine which denies the existence of an ‘T’). Once and for all, 
| here established the fact that tnitiatory work (the opus éransformationis), by its 
very nature, is as independent of morality, sentimental drives, and ‘cultural 
values’ as positive, technical science. Naturally, a similar approach shocked 
‘heosophists and neo-spiritualists, who accused our Group of immorality 
and ‘black magic’, 

From its second volume, Introduction to Magic also engages with the 1s- 
sue of “Tradition’ and traditional forms. I wil] discuss the matter later on, 
when describing my personal contribution and re-evaluation of the views of 
Bachofen,® Wirth’ and Guénon. As for the Ur Group, it sought to establish a 
‘chair by means of group practices. The criteria the Group adopted, and the 
corresponding operative instructions, were outlined in two monographs in 
Introduction. At least two of the members of this operative nucleus possessed 


( Johann Jakob Bachofen (1815-1887) was a Swiss anthropologist who asserted in 
lis book, Alwerrecht (translated into English in the volume Myth, Reheion, and Mother Right 
|Princeton: Princcton University Press, 1992]), that lunar matriarchy was the primordia] condi- 
Hon of human society, and that solar patriarchy emerged later in opposition to it. Hvola hailed 
Bachoten as a traditionalist and discussed him frequently in his own writings, particularly in 
‘Matriarchy in J.|. Bachofen’s Work’, avatlable at Evofa As He Is (thompkins_cariou.tripod. 
com/id22. html). 

; Herman Wirth (1885-1981) was a Dutch German who bclieved that there was an 
ancient, Worldwide Nordic culture which has beea forgotten apart from some traces which 
remain encoded in ancient myths and symbols. Like Evola, he was briefly involved with the SS 
Nhnenerbe in the 1930s. None of his works have been translated, although Joscelyn Godwin 
has published two excellent articles on Wirth, “Out of Arcticar [Terman Wirth’s ‘Vheory of 
Hluman Oripins’, in Riva 5 (1999); and ‘Terman Wirth on Volksong’, in Dyr 2 (2004). 
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genuine powers. As for the aims of the Group, its chief goal was to awaken 
a higher force which might aid the personal work of each individual mem- 
ber. As a psychic body, the Group also pursued a more ambitious goal: that 
of evoking a power from on high. Had the Group succeeded in this goal, it 
might even have been able to secretly influence the forces generally prevailing 
at the time. The direction this influence might have taken would roughly have 
corresponded to the one outlined in Pagan Imperialism and embodied by the 
‘Roman’ tdeals of Reghinu. 

Yet such goals were never accomplished (for the sake of honesty, | 
should point out that some of the phenomena pertaining to the Group 
which are described in Jatroduction are best approached with a certain degree 
of reservation). The operative nucleus was disbanded in the second year of 
the Group’s existence, partly on account of the aforementioned schism that 
had taken place. Having failed to accomplish its goals, the Group abandoned 
the idea of exercising any influence on the external world; besides, I was per- 
sonally doubtful as to the possibilities of collective opcrative work in general. 
It might be interesting to note, however, that at onc stage, Mussolini came to 
believe that someone was seeking to influence him by magical means. 

This happened at a later date — in 1930 or 1931, if Lam not mistaken. 
At that time, a number of papers which regularly published articles of mine 
were suddenly given the order to turn down my work. I have never been able 
to ascertain the reasons behind this resolution. In the pages of /ntroduction, 
we had criticised those people who challenged us to prove the cffectiveness 
of supernatural powers, not by means of extraordinary feats such as hurling 
the Himalayas into the Pacific Ocean, but through ‘irrelevant’ actions like 
raising a paper knife a few centimetres above a desk. In [ntroduction, we ad- 
dressed such challenges by stating that in purely physical terms, the power 
necessary to perform a similar task would certainly be greatcr than the power 
required to shift a few molecules or fibres inside a human brain in such a way 
as to cause a cercbral haemorrhage, or even somebody’s death. We argued 
that if such a power ‘objectively’ existed, then any brain might serve equally 
well as a potential target — including the brain of a ‘head of state’. By this 
argument we sought to prove that the apparently ‘irrelevant’ display of power 
asked of us as ‘proof’ might, in fact, have extraordinary consequences on 
an entire nation, were it to be exercised freely, and not in the unconscious, 
unintentional and sporadic manner in which it is exercised by mediums and 
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all other such people. 

s\pparently, somcone tendentiously presented our argument to Mus- 
solini, while implying that with the expression ‘head of state’ it was precisely 
him that we had in mind. The Duce, who had probably heard some gossip 
concerning our operative chain (which was already defunct by then), came to 
suspect that certain individuals were planning to exercise a magical influence 
upon him. Once he ascertained the reality of the facts, Mussolini no longer 
interfered. In truth, Mussolini was not only an easily suggestible character, 
but also a rather superstitious one (something hardly surprising given the 
inan’s mentality, which was foreign to all genuine spirituality). The Duce, for 
example, was genuinely scared of 4inxes’, whose very name he forbade to be 
uttered in his presence. 


On 
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gradually came to extend my field of interest, and became acquainted 
with new ways of thinking. I will here emphasise how I was influenced 
by the ideas of J.J. Bachofen, R. Guénon, H. Wirth and Guido De Gior- 
gio In particular. 
I already mentioned the fact that it was Reghini who first men- 
tioned the works of Guénon to me. My initial reaction to this unequalled 


| t is now time for me to discuss how, at the time of the Ur Group, ] 


master of our time was rather negative, both because my ‘personal equation’ 
was so different from that of Guénon — whose character was essentially ‘in- 
tellectual’ {it is not by chance that Guénon has been dubbed the Descartes 
of esotericism) — and because I was still influenced at the time by Idealist and 
Nietzschean views, which I combined with a Tantric perspective. I was even 
to criticise Guénon’s book on Vedanta in writing (in the magazine Readstic 
Idealism [ldeatismo reahistico]). Gaénon addressed my criticism, but, evidently, 
the two of us were speaking a different language. Only gradually did I come 
to appreciate the value of Guénon’s work, which allowed me to more ad- 
equately put my own ideas into focus. 

First and foremost, Guénon was engaged in a serious and detailed anal- 
ysis of what he termed ‘traditional sciences’, as well as in an exposition of 
myth and symbolism that took account of supra-rational and ‘intellectual’ 
elements — in such a way as to distinguish itself from both the so-called 
comparative study of religion, and from the kind of study once pursued by 
Romantics and pursued today by psychoanalysts and irrationalists. Guénon 


My ExpLoration of ORIGINS ad TRADITION 


wis always keen to emphasise the ‘non-human’ character of such wisdom: 
tlus 1s what helped me to distance myself from profane culture once and 
lor all, and to recognise the futility of any attempt to establish some sort of 
Imindation and point of reference for ‘modern thought’. 

Guénon produced a stringent critique of modern civilisation; yet un- 
like other contemporary authors, both famous and unknown, Guénon based 
lus critique of modernity on a positive counterpart: the world of ‘Tradi- 
lion, which, from a more elevated perspective, he conceived as the normal 
world. Compared to the world of Tradition, the modern world appeared as 
wi anomalous and regressive civilisation, born of a deep crisis and deviance 
within humanity. Tradition: this was the basic issue destined to bring my 
worldview to completion. Guénon used this term in a specific way. Firstly, 
(suénon only employed the word ‘Tradition’ in the singular, to reter to the 
Primordial Tradition from which all specific, historic and pre-modern tradi- 
lions had derived as reflections and individual forms, adaptations and expres- 
sions. Secondly, Tradition, for Guénon, had nothing to do with conform- 
ism or routine: Tradition being rather the fundamental structure behind all 
organic, differentiated and hierarchical civilisations — civilisations in which 
ll spheres of influence and human activities are ordained from above and 
directed towards it. The natural centre of such a system is a transcendent 
influence, an order of principles, which in each traditional civilisation is em- 
hodied by an elite or leader possessing an authority that is unconditioned, 
legitimate and impersonal. 

It is on the basis of this doctrine that my theory of the Absolute Indi- 
vidual underwent a ‘mutation’: a shift that might appear paradoxical from an 
external point of view. How could the Absolute Individual — the lawless de- 
stroyer of all bonds — be reconciled with the idea of Tradition? As I already 
partly suggested, the process that I now envisaged was a descent of the Abso- 
lute Individual from its solitary, abstract and rarefied heights to the concrete- 
ness of historical reality — a descent which implied a transfer of the notion 
of power. As E. Dodsworth! (a commentator of English ancestry) observed, 
the Absolute Individual found a perceptible form, almost an embodiment, in 


| lidmund Dodsworth was someone who was published by lévola in his “Diorama 
(ilosofico’ section of Regime Faseista, 1 can find no other information about him, although Dr. 
LIE Plansen, in his introduction to the Inner ‘Traditions edition of Alew Among the Ruins, men- 
Hons him in passing as having been a monarchist. 
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those characters situated at the centre of ‘traditional’ civilisations, individuals 
who acted as the axis and absolute legislators of their ctvilisations. This is the 
case, for instance, with the sacred or ‘divine’ (i.c., not merely human) kings 
attested to in the mythical cycles of ancient civilisations: for the figure of 
the sacred king embodies both transcendence and tmmanence (in Far East- 
ern terms, he ts the ‘real’ or ‘transcendent man’, the middle power between 
Heaven and Earth’). What mattered the most to me was to draw light on this 
transition from what, in exasperatedly individualist terms, ts “supra-human’ to 
what is ‘non-human’; te., to the plane of a superior impersonality related to 
the genuine possession of a transcendent personality, and of a role bestowed 
from above. What I had anticipated in a confused manner in the polemical, 
violent pages of Pagan Imperialism, 1 now clucidated and vested with greater 
authority. This process disclosed a wide new horizon to my eyes, a horizon 
which had nothing to do with philosophical speculation. 

Before turning to discuss my own understanding of Tradition (as op- 
posed to that of other writers), 1 should mention the figure of Guido De 
Giorgio. His name is only familiar to a few friends; nor, | believe, will many 
traces survive of De Giorgio’s work in terms of written material? De Gior- 
gio was a sort of initiate at a wild, chaotic level. Fle had lived among the Ax- 
abs and had personally met Guénon, who held De Giorgio in great esteem. 
De Giorgio was exceptionally learned and knew many languages. His charac- 
ter, however, was rather unstable — or subject to manic-depressive episodes, 
as a psychologist might say — and pervaded by passionate, emotive and lyrical 
drives reminiscent of Nietzsche’s temperament. De Giorgio’s dissatisfaction 
with the modern world was such that the man withdrew first to the moun- 
tains, which he perceived as his natural environment, and later to an aban- 
doned rectory, wherc he lived on almost nothing, giving a few private lessons, 
and suffering whenever he was forced to resume contact with civilised city 
life. Yet, De Giorgio’s existence was not of the calm, contemplative sort: for 
he had riddled his own life — including his own private and love life — with 
tensions, unbalances, and disordcrs of all kinds. One of the sons of De 
Giorgio, who had been raised to embrace the ideals of absolute action, died a 
hero’s death in the Abyssinian War and was awarded a golden medal of hon- 


2 Several volumes of Guido De Giorgio’s writings were published after Evola wrote 


this. None have been translated. 
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our, De Giorgio passed away in 1959, in the mountains he loved. The man 
exercised an influence on me not by way of books ~ for he never published 
any — but through his letters: outraged and aggressive letters, strewn with 
brilliant insights — but also with much confusion. De Giorgio dramatised and 
energised the idea of Tradition, which Guénon, in conformity to his own 
personal equation, presented in exceedingly formal and intellectual terms. 
Vo this, De Giorgio added a personal tendency towards absolutist positions 
which proved most congenial to my own character. Unfortunately, I believe 
that the tew things written by De Giorgio which | personally published or 
commissioned someone to publish — including extracts of De Giorgio’s let- 
ters, Which were published against his will — are the only writings of the man 
(io survive. I was particularly in contact with De Giorgio (whom I also met 
twice in the Alps) for the brief period when I worked at my own magazine, 
The Lower {Va Torre; (which I will discuss later). What contributed to distance 
ine from De Giorgio in more recent times was his embrace of an almost 
‘Vedantist’ form of Christianity. 

Vhe idea of a Nordic, Hyperborean origin of the Primordial Tradi- 
lion was part of the inner doctrines which Guénon promoted. In 1928, in 
Germany, the Dutch scholar Herman Wirth published his book The Dawn 
of Llumanity (Der Aufeans der Menschheit), which further explored the notion 
of a Nordic origin of Tradition. The book was supposedly ‘scientific’ in 
is approach: Wirth showed no awareness of the esoteric sources known to 
scholars like Guénon, but discussed the idea of a primeval Nordic-Atlantic 
tradition originaung in the remote past exclusively by external means of en- 
quiry — ranging from philology to mythology and ethnology. Wirth sought 
both to trace the expansion of this original tradition following the great pre- 
historic migrations, and to define the various phases through which primor- 
dial symbolism had passed as it approached historical times. The scientific 
foundation of Wirth’s muddled endeavour was rather dubious. While Wirth’s 
book contained a great deal of confusion and many digressions, it proved 
useful to me in my attempt to broaden my own cultural horizons. Wirth’s 
work suggested the need for a study of history that might explore the idea 
of Primordial Tradition without any allegedly scientific buttress — something 
which appeared more detrimental than uscful. 

Not long after, I became acquainted with the thought of J.J. Bachofen. 
The works of this nineteenth-century Swiss scholar explored the legal sys- 
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tems, symbols, and cults of ancient traditions, and had been made the ob- 
ject of renewed interest thanks to a partial republication of his studics at- 
the hands of Bernouilli} and Baumler.’ Not unlike Wirth, Bachofen engaged 
with the issue of human origins, although he focused exclusively on the Med- 
iterranean world, and did not look as far back as Hyperborean or Nordic- 
Atlantic prehistory. To some extent, Bachofen also made use of the histotrt- 
cal category of “Tradition’, for he described civilisations and societies which 
were all founded on a central idea or worldview sustaining all aspects of 
human life. As a means to define such a centre, Bachofen acknowledged the 
importance of myths, symbols and sagas, which he regarded not as fantasies 
or arbitrary creations, but as expressions of a deeper and more basic reality: 
as the inner dimension of history and civilisation. The other notable contri- 
bution of Bachofen consists in his idea of the differentiated morphology of 
ancient civilisations. Bachofen defined two basic forms of civilisation: the 
Urano-virile civilisation, and the telluric (or lunar) and feminine one. In the 
former kind of civilisation, the highest principle of the universe ts embodied 
by the celestial and luminous element personified by male divinities; in the 
latter, it is embodied by the principle of life and fecundity personified by the 
Great Goddess — by the Magna Mater,’ or by similar divinities of a feminine, 
telluric, nocturnal or lunar character. Each of these two basic notions, ac- 
cording to Bachofen, informs all aspects of the civilisation by which it 1s em- 
braced. In particular, Bachofen suggested that the opposition between these 
two basic principles historically led to an opposition between the ‘heroic’ 
civilisation and the ‘Demcetric’ (or ‘gynecocratic’); between Olympian, solar 


3 Carl Albrecht Bernoulli was a scholar who wrote not only on Bachofen, but also 
many books on myth, religion, and philosophy. [le was also acquainted with Nietzsche's 
former friend, Franz Overbeck, and wrote several volumes on Nietzsche. None of his works 
have been translated. 

‘ Alfred Baumler (1887-1968) was a German philosopher who became most notori- 
ous for writing books on various philosophers, and Nietzsche in particular, which attempted 
to place their ideas within the context of supporting National Socialism. ‘Thomas Mann dis- 
missed Baumler’s work as ‘Efitler prophecy’, although Martin [Jeidegger continued to defend 
the validity of his views on Nietzsche even after 1945. None of his works have been trans- 
lated. 

5 The Magna Mater, or ‘Great Mother’, was the ancient Roman name for Cybele, a 
Phrygian goddess identified with the fertile Earth. According to Livy, the Romans added the 
Magna Mater to their own pantheon after being advised in prophecies that doing so would 
bring them victory in the Second Punic War. 
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cults and chthonic, lunar cults; between patriarchy and matriarchy; between 
the aristocratic ethics founded on difference, and pantheistic, orgiastic pro- 
nuscuity. According to Bachofen, various intermediate or mixed stages can 
ilso be found. 

Besides gathering copious evidence for the contrast between the two 
opposite worldviews in the fields of ancient religion, mythology, sociology 
and law, Bachofen studied the conflict, both manifest and concealed, be- 
iween the two types of civilisation. A notable example of this work is Ba- 
chofen’s description of the rise of ancient Rome in terms of the progressive 
superimposition of a virile civilisation upon a pre-existent substrate oriented 
in the opposite direction. 

I personally translated a number of extracts from Bachofen’s writing, 
in such a way as to provide an overview of his most important ideas. A 250- 
page book containing such extracts, as well as an introduction and commen- 
lary, ] composed before the war; however, it was only published by Bocca in 
1949, under the title of Mothers and Olympian Virility: Studies in the Secret Uis- 
tory of the Anctent Mediterranean World (Le Madri e la viriita olimpica: Studi sulla 
storia segreta dell antico mondo mediterraneo). | will return to this book later on. 
| was the first in Italy to elicit the same kind of interest in Bachofen which 
had newly awakened among the Germans and Swiss. And yet, my book was 
largely ignored — which 1s once again indicative of the unresponsiveness of 
mainstream Italian culture with regard to similar ideas. 

The different approaches adopted by the authors I have just described 
allowed me to apply my theory of the ‘two paths’ to a new field: the grandi- 
ose field of myth and history. 1 soon sought to combine the ideas of Gué- 
non, Wirth and Bachofen, while rejecting the latter’s evolutionism — for Ba- 
chofen had favoured the notion of a progressive evolution of humanity from 
primordial promiscuity, through the Demetric civilisation of the Mothers 
and of the Divine Feminine, to the heroic, patriarchal civilisation of Ura- 
nian, heroic myths; the culmination of this process, Bachofen had argued, 
was modern society (conceived as the ‘rebirth of the West’ in opposition to 
‘Asia’). By contrast, I pointed to the necessity of adopting a more dynamic 
approach by relating cach supposed stage in the evolution of humanity to the 
influence of one among many different peoples reacting against one another. 
| was also personally aware of the need to oppose the most recent develop- 
ments (the most recent ‘stage’) of the Urano-patriarchal, virile civilisation. 
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In truth, this civilisation, whether directly or indirectly, can be seen as beiny 
always connected to the primordial Hyperborean tradition; hence, it 1s pos: 
sible to speak of its most recent character only in a relative, local sense, in 
those cases where it has come to affirm itself, following human migrations, in 
areas which were previously under the influence of an opposite worldview: a 
worldview characteristic of different peoples with different forms of spiritu- 
ality. As regards Primordial ‘Tradition, I was to adopt an opposite perspective 
from that of Bachofen: a devolutionary perspective, of the kind favoured by 
Guénon’s sources. | observed that history as we know it is marked by a kind 
of descent and alteration, which has chiefly manifested itself in the dissocia- 
tion of spiritual authority from the regal — the two forms of authority having 
originally been indissolubly united. 

‘he devolution of humanity 1s one further issue with regard to which 
I developed a personal synthesis. 1 generally described devolution in terms 
of the contrast between a non-virile (1.e., “non-regal’ and ‘non-central’) spiri- 
tuality, and what continued to exist as a form of virility lacking any direct 
contact with the sphere of the sacred and of spirituality. The former element 
corresponds to ‘priesthood’, which, at a lower level, takes on devotional as- 
pects and is defined by non-central forms of sacredness (a ‘lunat’ kind of 
spirituality); the latter, virile element, were it to retain or newly awaken patt 
of its primeval heritage, would be seen to possess the affirmative and ‘cen- 
tral’ (.e., ‘solar’, ‘Olympian’, or even ‘magical’) character reflective of its pri- 
mordial function. One might even describe these two elements in terms of 
the dichotomy between contemplation and action, and talk of two different 
kinds of sacredness and even of initiation: one of a warrior and regal kind, 
the other pricstly. 

It is in this wider context, then, that I chose to make use of Bachofen’s 
morphology of civilisation. While ] identified Uranian and heroic civilisations 
as expressions of the primordial IIyperborcan tradition — as the Primordial 
Tradition in its ‘regal’ form — 1 defined the opposite civilisation — the lunar, 
chthonic civilisation of the Great Mother — as a source of change leading to 
regressive, intermediate phases, not least through the influence of external 
ethnic forces: that folk substrate which the Nordic-Atlantic people had first 
encountered in the course of its migrations. 

In such a way, I turned Bachofen’s evolutionary plan on its head, while 
at the same time altering Guénon’s scheme (an endeavour which, incidentally, 
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also contributed to reveal the differences between our two ‘personal equa- 
lions’), Guénon certainly acknowledged the fact that the manifestation of 
linpship and priesthood as two separate or even opposite poles was a rela- 
lively recent development in the history of humanity. Yet, Guénon argued 
in favour of the legitimate pre-eminence, in the present age, of priesthood 
(here associated with ‘contemplation’ and ‘knowledge’) over kingship and the 
warrior caste of the &sha/mya (associated with action). By contrast, I argued 
that both poles being the product of a recent dissociation, one cannot be 
reparded as possessing greater dignity than the other: for both poles, I sug- 
pested, are equally remote from primordial unity. I also suggested that an 
orientation towards sovereignty might provide a better foundation for any 
icmpt to reintegrate that condition of centrality (.e, the condition of the 
Absolute Individual) which Guénon himself had described as the primordial 
condition of humanity. To describe the achievement of this reintegration ‘by 
means of action’ (Le. on the basis of a warrior, vital disposition), I used the 
crm ‘heroic’ (in the sense in which it was used by I Tesiod’). 

Vhis, then, is the general framework in which J subsequently articu- 
lated my approach to the history of civilisation. The concrete relevance of 
this approach 1s self-evident: for the West — despite Christianity — mostly 
developed in terms of action. In his critique of the modern Western world, 
Guénon could hardly prove impartial, given his own personal inclinations. 
With regard to both the ‘traditional’ aspects of the Western world in the past 
ind to the prospect of a possible rectification of the contemporary Western 
world, Guénon emphasised the ideals and notions of the priestly tradition 
of contemplation and ‘knowledge’, which had always been characteristic of 
the East, and particularly of Brahmanic’ India (itself merely one aspect of 
Indian civilisation). By contrast, my own perspective allowed me to point out 
that, until very recently, the whole Far East has been permeated by a very dif- 
ferent tradition, in which sacred imperial sovereignty was never subordinate 


( Hesiod (approx. 7th century BC) was an early Greek poet. His most famous work, 
the [orks and Days, outlines the cyclical Five Ages of Man, beginning with the utopian Golden 
Ave and ending in the apocalyptic Tron Age. “Phe Mourth Age is the Age of Pferoes, which 
llesiod identified with the heroes described by Homer. 

q In Flinduism, the drabmana occupy the highest of the four larnas (castes) of the 
| “arnasrama-dbharma (caste system), and are identified with contemplation, education, scholar- 


ship or the priesthood. 
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to priesthood. My approach allowed for an alternative analysis, one more 
congenial to Western tradition. 

I first began to discuss the abovementioned in some of the mono 
graphs which the Ur Group published in its final year - monographs which 
were later reprinted in a revised edition — in order to provide a general frame. 
work for the group’s work. In an essay entitled “The Birth of the West’, | 
developed a ‘myth’ for the re-evaluation of Roman civilisation. But all this 
was only a taste of what was to come in the future. It is in my subsequent 
book, Revolt Against the Modern World (Rivolta contro il mondo moderno), published 
in 1934, that I came to more adequately discuss the morphology and history 
of civilisation that I just outlined. 
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Having abandoned the extremist and heedless positions of Pa- 

gan Imperialism, | now sought to refer to the idea of ‘Tradition’ 

and of ‘traditional civilisation’, and to ascertain to what extent 
i might be possible to influence the Italian milieu in this regard beyond the 
narrow field of specialist studies. In 1930, when the Ur Group had ceased its 
publications (having discussed what needed to be discussed), I founded the 
inagazine La Torre, which was issued once a fortnight and subtitled ‘A Paper 
of Many Approaches to the One Tradition’ (“Foglio di espressioni varie e di 
(radizione unica’). Guido De Giorgio was one of the people who inspired me 
to publish La Torre. | also had a rather multifarious team of collaborators at 
iny disposal, which included (among others): Gino Ferretti, Girolamo Comi,' 
l“imtlio Servadio,? Leonardo Grassi and Roberto Pavese.* The editorial of the 


efore progressing any further, I should mention my engagement 
with JLa Torre. My publication of this magazine was yet another 
attempt, on my part, to enter the political and cultural arena. 


Girolamo Comi (1890-1968) was an Italian poet and Anthroposophist who con- 
verted to Christianity, inspiring an oft-quoted 1935 letter from Fvola in which he said that the 
‘conversion that really matters’ is one’s inward orientation toward ‘L'radition. [lis works have 
not been translated. 

2 lemilio Servadio (1904-1995) was an Italian psychoanalyst who was interested in 
parapsychology, and he became well-known in both fields. In 1937, he co-founded the Societa 
ltaltana 11 Parapsychologia (Italian Society for Parapsychology), which still exists today. In the 
1960s, he did SP rescarch using ].SD and psilocybin. Several of his later books are available 
in english. 

5 Roberto Pavese wrote several books on philosophy and parapsychology. None 
have been translated. 
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first issue stated that the magazine sought to gather the few people capable 
of a revolt against contemporary civilisation; it read: ‘Our paradigm, on all 
levels, is the sovereign right of ascetic, heroic and aristocratic privilege, as 
opposed to all that which ts practical, conditioned and temporal, and which ts 
in any way driven by passion or utility — whether individual or collective. Our 
paradigm is the firm protest against the insolent omnipresence of economic 
and social tyranny, against the collapse of all higher points of reference into 
what is most basely human.’ ‘Philosophy, art, politics, science, even religion’ 
were here stripped of any right and possibility to exist merely in themselves, 
and to be of any relevance outside a higher framework. 

This higher framework coincided with the very idea of Tradition, which 
elicited the need ‘for a light to shine forth tn all fields, a light chat might once 
more reflect the meaning of existence, of life and death, and which might 
raise all values, both natural and supra-natural, to a new level of heroic syn- 
thesis and freedom’. ‘To the best of our abilities, by avoiding all compromises, 
we sought to promote the aforementioned values in various fields and in 
a variety of ways (including by poctic and literary means) which, however 
varied, would nevertheless reflect a single ideal. La Torre stood as the self- 
proclaimed symbol ‘not of shelter or of some kind of mystical escapism, but 
of resistance, combat and a superior sense of reality’, 

Again, in the very first issue of the magazine, ina short article entitled 
‘Identity Card’, I discussed our approach to politics and Fascism. ‘he pur- 
pose of our magazine, I then argued, ‘is to defend ideals unaffected by any 
political regime — be it Fascist, Communist, anarchist or democratic. These 
ideals transcend the political sphere; yet, when translated on the political 
level, they necessarily lead to qualitative differences — which ts to say: to hi- 
erarchy, authority and zmperium in the broader sense of the word’ as opposed 
to ‘all forms of democratic and egalitarian turmoil’. I then emphasised that: 
‘To the extent to which Fascisin embraces and defends such tdeals, we shall 
call ourselves Fascists. And this 1s all” In the article, I also noted how such an 
approach was exactly the opposite of that which was most common at the 
time, which consisted in adhering to the Fascist regime and Party @ prion, and 
in conforming to either condemn or defend given idcas on the sole basis of 
contingent political necessity. Ultimately, our own approach questioned the 
primacy of politics over ideals, and the subordination of the latter to the for- 
mer. On the contrary, we maintained that politics were to be subordinated to 
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icleals, ‘unless politics is to become a base, empirical and contingent matter’. 
In our analysis, we also questioned another aspect of contemporary political 
reality: the belief that Fascist identity merely served as “a badge of mediocrity 
illowing each person openly to profess the most peculiar and varied opin- 
ions’. Rather, we argued that genuine ideals — those of Tradition — were to be 
placed at the forefront; and that it was only on the basis of such ideals that a 
political system transcending what was later to be described as ‘totalitarian- 
ism’ with respect to unity, authority and coherence, might be advocated. 

The first issue of La Torre having already stirred a certain degree of 
controversy, the editorial of issue number five, entitled “Things Settled, Un- 
equivocal Ideas’, reaffirmed what had already been argued. The piece read: 
‘We are neither Fascists nor anti-Fascists. Anti-Fascism means nothing’; yet, 
we also suggested, for ‘the irreducible enemies of all plebeian politics and 
“nationalist ideology”, of all political plots and party spirit... Fascism 1s 
not enough.’ “We would like a more radical, intrepid Fascism: a truly absolute 
l‘ascism, founded on pure energy and subject to no compromise.’ On these 
grounds, we argued that: “The label “anti-Fascist” only suits us to the extent 
that it suits those wishing to go beyond Fascism,’ The editorial ended with 
the words: ‘We have no fear of admitting — and believe that those in charge 
should know — that La Torre represents an attempt to allow overscas com- 
mentators to judge the extent to which it is possible to exercise a rigorously 
imperial and traditionalist thought in Fascist Italy without political subjec- 
tion, and with the genuine aim of defending certain ideals.’ 

Backlash followed — and not because of the doctrinal or cultural con- 
tent of the magazine (which, given its elevated standard, was largely ignored 
by Fascists), but on account of one rubric entitled “The Bow and the Club’ 
(‘Tarco e fa clava’: where the bow strikes at a distance, the club does so only 
within range of one’s hands). This rubric consisted of a newspaper review: 
an attack on the worst features of the contemporary press which spared no 
criticism whatsoever (just to provide an example, when a reader remarked 
that some of our views did not quite agree with those of Mussolini, we re- 
plied: ‘All the worse for Mussolini’). It might certainly be argued, then, that 
Ia Torre represented something quite unique and unprecedented in Fascist 
Italy. 

Fascist circles were initially shocked by our publication. Soon, however, 
we were made the object of more violent and brutal reactions, particularly 
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because our ‘club’ was striking at real gangsters: men devoid of all qualifica- 
tions, who had been awarded the role of arrogant representatives of Fascist 
‘thought’ and ‘culture’ merely on account of their past as Blackshirts, or their 
dull fanaticism — a truly pathetic spectacle. A typical example of such people 
is the small (once Futurist) group behind Te Exmepire (I Tmpero), a paper pub- 
lished by M. Carli! and E. Settimelli.” An even more significant case is that 
of one Asvero Gravelli,® a real blackmailer who was then the director of a 
magazine entitled Askexropa, which addressed an overseas public. Gravelli’s 
worthy ally was Guglielmo Danzi,’ also the editor of a Fascist paper. The 
reason we criticised such pcople was that they were twisting ideas not too 
dissimilar from our own, while believing themselves untouchable because of 
the lofty position they had irresponsibly been awarded within Fascist circles. 
These people (all dead and forgotten by now) had already been charged with 
various crimes — which is not surprising given that libel, slander and calumny 
were the trademarks of the Blackshirts’ approach to culture. 

é\ccustomed, as they were, to acting with impunity, these ‘Fascists’ 
turned vicious when faced with our criticism. As they were incapable of 
defending themselves and addressing our criticism on an intellectual level, 


4 Mario Carli (1888-1935) was an early Futurise who later fought in the First World 
War, and served in the ranks of 1D? Annunzio’s army at liume. He became a journalist and a 
Jfascist, although he remained somewhat unpopular as he adhered to the Left wing of Fas- 
cism. In the 1930s, he was dispatched to Brazil to serve as Italy’s consul general. [Te diced of 
ilness in Rome. None of his writings have been translated. 

5 As a Futurist, ['milio Settimelli was particularly engaged tn various theatrical and 
film projects. Ele later published some carly books supporting Mussolini and Fascism. In 
LTmpero, he sometimes satirised leading Fascists, particularly at the time of the lascist Con- 
cordat with the Vatican. Sertimelli, like Evola, voiced his objections publicly, leading to his 
temporary imprisonment and expulsion from the Party. Some examples of his Iuturist-era 
writings have been translated in various anthologies on Futurism. 

6 Asvero Gravelli, an early Fascist supporter, was also a well-known [ascist radio 
news commentator, and founder of the Action Committee for the Universality of Rome. 
Antienropa was strongly opposed to Nazi anti-Semitism. Unlike many Fascists, Gravelli hoped 
to help create a Fascist International to export Fascism abroad. In 1943, he produced a film, 
The Man with a Cross, with Roberto Rossellini which supported anti-Communism on a Catholic 
basis. His essay, Towards a Fascist Europe’, appears in Roger Griffin’s anthology, Fasidsw (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

7 T can find nothing on Guglielmo Danzi apart from the fact that he was a noted 
Fascist journalist who also wrote books on the subject. None of his writings have been trans- 
lated. 
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they resorted to more direct means. What followed were vile slanders, ‘chiv- 
ilrous’ disputes, lawsuits, and acts of physical aggression. For a period of 
time, IT was forced to walk around with a few bodyguards (other Fascists, 
sympathetic to my cause). Failing to meet their goals, these ‘gentlemen’, by 
way of their personal acquaintances, turned to the higher echelons of the 
l‘ascist Party, and to its former secretary, Achille Starace.® La Torre could not 
be suppressed — for the magazine was far from criticising Fascism from an 
anti-Fascist perspective, and promoted ideas which, in a sense, were more 
Right wing than what was then common (the only issue of Ia ‘Lorre to have 
been seized was the third issue, on the grounds of its attack on that veritable 
aberration known as the Fascist “demographic campaign’). The police then 
informally asked me to stop publishing the magazine. s\s [ ignored this sug- 
gestion, which had no legally binding value, the police forbade all publishers 
in Rome to print the magazine. I complained of this to Arpinat,’ who was 
then the Minister of the Interior, and who had once published some of my 
writing in the cultural magazine he had founded at Bologna. No doubt, Arpi- 
nati himself had received orders from above, for he mentioned how difficult 
the publication of La Torre had become, and suggested we discuss the matter 
once things had settled. By then, however, I was sick of the whole thing, and 
went off to the mountains. I had published La Torre for a mere five months. 
Ten issues had been printed, and by the 15" of June 1930 it was all over. 


8 Achille Starace (1889-1945) was a First World War veteran and became a Fascist 
in 1920. Ee quickly rose through the ranks, and became Vice Secretary of the nascent Fascist 
Party in 1921, a position which he held, off and on, several times until 1939. After being dis- 
mussced from all positions within the Party for incompetence in 1941, he Jater cried to regain 
favour in the Italian Social Republic at Salo, but he was imprisoned by his former colleagues 
under the charge of weakening the lascist regime by his failures. fTe was eventually released, 
then captured by anti-l‘ascist partisans while jogging in April 1945. After being sentenced to 
death on April 29, he was taken to see the body of Mussolini, which he saluted just before he 
was shot. 

9 Leandro Arpinati (1892-1945) was a former anarchist, and an early Fascist who 
helped to organize the Party in Bologna. Efe was also head of the Italian Football [ederation. 
Although regarded as a highly effective administrator, he was dismisscd from his position 
as Minister of the Intertor by Mussolint as part of a general purge of individuals whom he 
felt threatened his power. Arpinati was later imprisoned for five years after being accused by 
Starace of helping to organise an assault on Mussolini. Despite this, in 1943, Mussolini asked 
Arpinati to join him at Sald, which he cefused. Nevertheless, Arpinati was executed by anti- 
aseist partisans in April 1945. 
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Both Fascist Party leaders and the police were keen to know who was 
behind La Torre. Such people could not imagine that a similar campaign might 
have been orchestrated by independent individuals, foreign to the Party and 
pursuing no political aims, but moved by sincere love for the ideals of the 
true Right. And yet, this was really the case. 

‘This brief episode in my career was also revealing of the idealistic na- 
ture of my work at the time, and of my lack of tact and practicality ~ some- 
thing which had already emerged with my publication of Pagan Imperiahsm. In 
order to have the freedom to operate as I pleased, it would have been neces- 
sary for me to have had some solid political backing. As no one really both- 
ered to examine the matter in more detail, the rumours which followed the 
suppression of La Torre proved enough to alienate me for some time from 
most of the press and to give me an ant-Fascist reputation. | then decided 
to personally develop and present my ideas on ‘Tradition in one systematic 
work, which would touch upon the history of civilisation and the critique of 
the modern world — matters which ought to have been discussed in a more 
accessible and detailed manner in La Torre. This is how my most important 
book, Revolt Against the Modern World, came into existence. It might now be 
worth ignoring the chronological framework for a moment, in order for me 
to describe one peculiar episode related to my publication of La Torre. 

Within Fascism, certain men of character met an ill fate because of 
their denunciation of the misdeeds of powerful, influential members of the 
Party. One such man was Giovanni Preziosi,'” who was stripped of editorial 
control over the Neapolitan paper ‘Ie Noon (I/ Mezzogiorno), and was forced 
to limit his work to his old but combative monthly magazine Lfahan Life (Witla 
Itahana). Preziosi gradually regained the trust of Mussolini, who, in a way, 
granted tmmunity to Vita Itakana: for here Preziosi was allowed to voice his 
personal opinion to everyone. Preziosi was also feared at the time because 
of a mysterious archive he had been assembling over the years. It was said 
that the contents of this archive could discredit many pcople, both past and 


10 Giovanni Preziosi (1881-1945) was an early Fascist and an anti-Semite who fa- 
voured an adoption of racial measures in Ttaly to mirror those of the Vhird Reich. Le pub- 
lished the first Italian translation of The Protocols of the Elders of Zion in 1920, and févola was 
to write an introduction to the second edition in 1937. Preziosi always remained faithful to 
Mussolini and served in the government at Salo. In April 1945, he committed suicide rather 
than be captured by the \lhies. 
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present. While Preziosi remained deeply, almost feudally faithful to Musso- 
Ini, he was a free, brave, loyal and truly honest man. Not long after, Preziosi 
joined Roberto Farinacci,"’ an individual who held a unique position within 
the Fascist regime. Former Secretary of the Party at a critical time, Farinacci 
vnjoyed significant prestige, not least because of his courage and strength of 
character (with regard to Mussolini, he refused to assume the servile attitude 
which almost everyone else adopted in the Duce’s company). Farinacct, too, 
had lost Mussolini’s favour, on account of having compromised the repu- 
tation of Mussolini’s brother by revealing some shady business conducted 
hy one of his protégés (a Party leader from Milan). Nevertheless, Farinacci 
retained an autonomous and influential role, and his newspaper, The Fascist 
Keedme (Regeme Fasctsta), was the most ‘orthodox’ Fascist paper after The People 
uf Italy (1 Popolo dTlaka). 

Preziosi had heard about La Torre, and knew perfectly well what gang- 
sters and Party sharks we of La Torre were facing. He then invited me to 
publish my work in [da ltakana, and subsequently put me in touch with Fari- 
nacel. Amazingly, 1 found a ‘holy patron’ in Farinacci. The man, of course, 
has not been spared the systematic and indiscriminate denigration which is 
conducted today with regard to figures of the past. What I can say of Fari- 
nacci, in all truth, 1s that he was a brave and loyal man. Those who supported 
l‘arinacct could be certain that he would not betray them, but defend their 
cause — if just — to the very end. Besides, as Farinacci enjoyed direct access to 
Mussolini, his friendship was of momentous importance. Farinacci acknowl- 
cdged the limits of his own culture, and believed that I could be the right 
person to contribute to the Right wing intellectual revolution which certain 
individuals within the Fascist regime aspired to implement. Farinacci accept- 


1 Roberto Farinacci (1892-1945) was a First World War veteran who joined the Fas- 
cists in 1919. Pf[e quickly became a radical leader in the Party, and Mussolini appointed him as 
Secretary in 1925. He removed some of the more radical Party members who opposed the 
Duee, and became notorious for torturing his prisoners with castor oil. However, he still had 
disagreements with Mussolini over national policy, and resigned his position in 1926. He later 
tought in the Abyssinian War and the Spanish Civil War, and in 1935 he became a member of 
the Fascist Grand Council, where he favoured adopting anti-Semitic measures in Italy. In July 
1943, he backed Mussolini, and as a result was forced to flee to Germany following the Duce’s 
arrest. Phe Nazis considered placing him at the head of the Italian Social Republic, but ap- 
pointed Mussolini after the latter’s rescue by Otto Skorzeny. He returned to Italy but cemained 
out of politics, and was executed by anti-lascist partisans in 1945. 
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ed my proposal to publish a special page entitled “Problems of the Spirit in 
Fascist Ethics’ in his paper Regime Faswzsta. | was granted complete freedom 
and full editorial control over this page. The fact that I had never joined the 
Party, nor intended to become a member, did not bother Fartnacei, whe 
trusted me completely. It so happened, paradoxically, that in these pages pub 
lished in Farinacci’s newspaper, I resumed my defence of those ‘traditional 
values which alone, I believed, could embody the higher potentialities of i 
‘Fascist? movement: the very endeavour which had caused me to be branded 
an “‘anti-Fascist’ in the first place. La Torre, purged of its more inflammatory 
ad hominem polemics, thus found a new, safe embodiment in the pages of onc 
of the milestones of Fascist ‘orthodoxy.’ 

I published my page in Regime Faseasta for many years. If Iam not mis- 
taken, I began in 1932 and continued throughout the war. Almost each issuc 
featured the contribution of an overseas writer, in order to provide a picture 
of the cultural and political milieu of the European Right. Among these 
writers, | might mention Gonzague de Reynold," Sir Charles Petrie,’ Prince 
K.A. Rohan," O. Spann,” FE. Dodsworth, F Everling (monarchist deputy in 


12 Gonzague de Reynold (1880-1970) was a Swiss Catholic and a historian who op- 
posed modernity and democracy. [le believed it was the mission of the West to spread West 

ern valucs and Christianity to the rest of the world, but felt that this mission had been lost in 
the modern West, and he favoured a return to its ancicnt valucs. None of his writings have 
been translated. 

13 Sir Charles Petric (1895-1977) was a historian and monarchist with a particular 
interest in Jacobitism. Although opposed to National Socialism, he praised Mussolini and 
supported Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of J‘ascists in the 1930s. During the 1940s, he 
supported Winston Churchill and became active in the Conservative Party. He published many 
books, including one on Mussolini. 

14 Prince Karl Anton Rohan (1898-1975) was an Austrian lirse World War veteran, 
monarchist and anti-modernist who later supported both Kascism and National Socialism, and 
hoped for a reconciliation between Christianity and the latter. [le published his own Exropean 
Review (Europaische Revie) from 1925 until 1936, which called for the creation of a new Muro- 
pean identity in keeping with urope’s unique cultural and religious mission, and which would 
revive Europe's ancient valucs. None of his writings have been translated. 

15 Othmar Spann (1878-1950) was an Austrian Catholic philosopher and economist 
who held neuconservative views based on the ideals of German Romanticism. He is credited 
with developing the idea of the corporate state, which was soon to become so integral to 
Fascism, and which Spann believed could be applied everywhere for the benefit of human- 
ity. In spite of this, he did not support National Socialism, and he was imprisoned after the 
Anschluss in 1938 and forbidden to teach at the University of Vienna (where had had taught 
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the Reichstag}'® and A.E. Giinther.'’ René Guénon granted me to publish a 
translation of extracts from books and essays of his, which he first signed 
using the pseudonym of Ignitus, and later using his real name. In this page, 
| even featured the work of a prominent Jew, Wolfskehl,'® who had once 
lhelonged to the circle of Stefan George.” Other names included former 
tolleagues of mine from La Torre, who numbered among the few representa- 
lives of ‘traditionalist’ and aristocratic thought in Italy. 

The publication of my own section in Farinacci’s paper was, again, 
something rather unique at the time. Yet few people took advantage of the 
possibilities it offered; and not because of objective hindrances — for both 


since 1919). He attempted to return to teaching after 1945, but was again rejected. Several of 
his books are available in [nglish. 

16 Friedrich Everling (1891-1958) served in the Reichstag, first as a member of the 
conservative German National People’s Party from 1919, as a ‘guest’ of the Nazis from 1933, 
and then as a National Socialist Party member from 1938 until 1945. He sometimes published 
under the pen name, Schlehdorn. Ie has not been translated. 

\7 Albrecht Erich Ginther (1893-1942) was a German Conservative Revolutionary 
writer who supported National Socialism. [Je believed that science and technology could be 
successfully united with traditional culture in order to produce a new class which would be 
capable of revitalising the world through war. lle has not been translated. 

I8 K<arl Wolfskeh] (1869-1948) was a German Jewish author and dramatist who was 
best known as a poet. He was a German nationalist who ardently supported his nation’s cause, 
believing it to be for the betterment of all Europe, in the First World War. He was later forced 
(© flee Germany when the National Socialists came to power in 1933, and moved several times 
thereafter, dying in New Zealand. Interestingly, he introduced the expression ‘secret Germany’ 
\o George’s circle, describing the cultura] mission of Germany in the world. George used the 
term as the title of onc of his poems, which he dedicated to one of his disciples, Berthold 
von Stauffenberg, the brother of George’s most famous student, Claus von Stauffenberg. 
Stauffenberg was to use the term to give a name to his conspiracy to assassinate [litler in July 
1944. Wolfskchl’s anti-Nazt work, 1933: A Poem Sequence in German and Englsh (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1947) was published in English. 

19 Stefan George (1868-1933) was a German poet with a strong mystical bent who 
was regarded as one of the most prominent poets of his time, influenced by both Nietzsche 
and the lrench Symbolists. Some even regarded him as a prophet, and he always had a circle 
of devoted young disciples around him. He favoured an aristocratic view of hierarchy and 
spirituality, and, in spite of his artistic style, was an anti-modernist. }fe welcomed Jews as 
friends and members of his circle, but was suspicious of their overall influence in Europe. He 
rejected biological racism in favour of a more spintual concept of race, similar in some re- 
spects to Lvola’s, Although the National Socialists appropriated him as a forerunner of theirs, 
George himself disliked National Socialism for being too bourgeois. His poetical works have 
undergone numcrous translations. 
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Farinacci and I (and this certainly goes to Farinacci’s merit) cared little wheth- 
er the writers we published might be members of the Party or not: potential 
collaborators, in this respect, had little to fear (and besides, they would also 
have received some financial compensation for their contribution to the pa- 
per). But despite all this, my page recetved little attention, and I struggled to 
get my hands on the appropriate kind of material (my selection of writings 
being a rigorous one, of course, as to assure a coherent approach). 

The fact that my editorial endeavour was largely overlooked was perhaps 
due to the inappropriateness of the paper to host such a subject: for Regeme 
Fasctsta was a political newspaper rather than a cultural magazine. Such a lack 
of response, however, is also indicative of ‘Fascist culture’ at the time, which 
was really rather pathetic. The Fascist ‘revolution’ in Italy had only affected 
certain political bodies: even from a political perspective, it had only been a 
half-hearted attempt at revolution, which never led to the development of a 
coherent, systematic and uncompromising doctrine of the State. This is not 
the right place to discuss what elements of Fascism might have assumed a 
traditional character (and thus have acted not as something new, but as the 
specific adaptations of ideas reflecting the great, traditional politics of Eu- 
rope); and what features of Fascism, on the contrary, were the worst (most 
notably: its promotion of ‘totalitarianism’ in place of “organic statehood’; its 
ambition to embody a regime of the masses; its Napoleonic dictatorship and 
emphasis on the personal figure of the Leader; its half-hearted corporatism; 
its attempt to overcome the class divisions established by Marxism in the 
industrial and economic sphere by means of inefficient bureaucratic super- 
structures; the grotesque, insolent and pedagogic attitude of Gentile’s ‘ethical 
State’). In strictly cultural terms, however, the Fascist ‘revolution’ was simply 
a joke. All that was required in order to become a representative of Fascist 
‘culture’ was to be a member of the Party and to pay formal, conformist 
tribute to the Duce. All else was more or less irrelevant. 

Mussolini once said that Party membership did not bestow intelligence. 
He also ought to have pointed out that intelligence, in itself, has nothing to 
do with the kind of spiritual education which Fascism sought to cultivate. 
Instead of starting from scratch, of ignoring fame and big names, instead 
of subjecting each intellectual candidate to a radical reassessment, Fascism, 
with provincial and bourgeois ambition, chose to welcome all the ‘cultural 
represcntatives’ of the bourgcoiste, as long as they could give proof of their 
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lurmal (and irrelevant) adherence to the regime. his led to pathetic cases 
ich as that of the Accademia d’Italia, the members of which were largely 
wnostic or anti-Fascist in their private beliefs. But the same is also true of 
imany other men who were assigned prominent roles within the Fascist cul- 
tural establishment and media. It is not surprising, therefore, to find many 
if these gentlemen now donning a new uniform in democratic, anti-Fascist 
ltaly. 

A particularly pathetic case is that of the so-called Istituto di Studi 
Komani” (Institute of Roman Studies). As Rome had been chosen as the 
liphest symbol of the Fascist ‘revolution’, tt would only have been natural 
tor the Fascist regime to foster a detailed, lively and systematic study of the 
values and expressions of Roman civilisation (even if of a different and less 
extreme kind from the study I had personally presented in Pagan Imperialism). 
And yet, the Fascist regime made do with this clerical and bourgeois inst- 
tute, which confined itself to formal semi-academic exercises in the fields 
ol philology, archaeology, art history and the like. Ironically, it was overseas 
scholars — such as Bachofen, Altheim,”! W. Otto,” Piganiol,” Dumeézil™ and 


ay ‘The Istituto was created by the Fascists in 1925, intended to help connect lascism’s 
pedigree to that oF the Roman [empire It continues to exist today, albeit with very different 
yr vals, 

| Franz Altheim (1898-1976) was a German historian with a strong interest in Clas- 
sical Rome. Although at first he resisted National Socialism, by 1936 he realized that he would 
have to embrace Nazi views if he were to continue his work. As a result, he began working 
lor the SS Ahnenerbe in 1937 (alchough he never joined the SS or the Nazi Party), and, with 
(nancial support from Eleinrich Himmler, he went on lengthy research trips in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Middle Mast. I lis stated purpose was to conduct research on the outskirts of the 
Roman Empire, but he also cultivated Nazi ties to the Rumanian Iron Guard, as well as to pro- 
Gcerman Arabs in Iraq and Syria, and wrote secret intelligence reports for Himmler. After the 
war, his Nazi past forgotecn, he resumed teaching in Berlin. One of his books was translated: 
| History of Roman Region (London: Methuen, 1938). 

22 I believe that Evola is referring to Walter Friedrich Otto (1874-1958), who was a 
well-known German Classical scholar. During the Nazi period, he worked at the Nietzsche 
Archive. Several of his books are available in [nglish. Fle may also be referring to Walter 
Gustav Albrecht Otto, another German Classical scholar of the period, who 1s untranslated. 
23 André Piganiol (1883-1968) was a French archacologist and historian of the Ro- 
ian lmpire. [Te coined a phrase which became famous among Classicists: Roman civilisation 
did not die its own death. It was murdered’, referring to the Germanic tribes. Some of his 
work appears in the anthology, The Historical Problem of the Fall of Rome (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950). 


24 Georges Dumézil (1898-1986) was a ‘trench philologist best known as a pioneer 
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Kerényi? — who most contributed towards the Fascist myth of Rome. It was 
with sarcasm that foreigners acquainted with my own defence of the Ro 
man ideal discussed the only centre that Fascism had officially established ta 
study the subject: the Institute I just mentioned, which, naturally enough, was 
destined to survive the crisis of Fascism and to carry on its squalid activities 
in the anti-Fascist milieu of democratic Italy @vhich now mocks the Roman 
ideal, accusing it of fostering idle rhetoric). 

So much, then, for ‘Fascist culture’. I will mention one more fact which 
illustrates how the editorial activities I pursued, even when under the kind of 
official protection I mentioned, were tgnored by the mainstream press then, 
just as they are today (for the mainstream press has continued to ignore my 
work, even after the publication of Revolt Against the Modern World). Paradoxi- 
cally, I elicited more interest overseas, where I was seen as the chief represen- 
tative of a revolutionary culture (or, rather, of a revolutionary worldview and 
approach to history) — much to the chagrin of those people who dominated 
the cultural milieu of Italy and who had secured a place for themselves in 
the exclusive circuits of official culture. It is only natural, therefore, for the 
legacy of Fascist ‘culture’ to be non-existent. It is said that Fascism ruined 
the Italan people. Military issues notwithstanding, I would rather argue the 
opposite: that it is the Italians who ruined Fascism; for Italy proved incapable 
of providing the kind of people who might develop the superior potentiali- 
ties of Fascism while neutralising tts negative aspects (and this, of course, not 
merely from the point of view of culture). 


in mythography. Fe also studied the nature of sovercignty in ancient Indo-Luropean civilisa- 
tions, which led him to postulate the ‘Trifunctional Ilypothests: namely, that Indo-luropean 
culture had developed along a tripartite structure of warnors, priests and farmers. [Ie believed 
that this was the origin of both the [indu caste system and the feudal system in Medicval 
Europe. Like Evola, he served as an artillery officer during the First World War. 

25 Karl Kerényi (1897-1973) was a Romanian scholar of Classics and religion who 
was known for his studies of Greck mythology. In the 1940s, he befriended C.G. Jung, with 
whom he sometimes collaborated, and he became onc of the famous participants at the [tr- 
anos conferences. Many of his works have becn translated. 
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fter this excursus on Fascist culture, which I hope might 
prove of some general retrospective interest, I would now 
like to return to my work on traditional and esoteric disci- 
plines in the period that followed my engagement with La 
‘Torre. In 1931, for Laterza, I published The Hermetic Tradition 
(La tradizione ermetica); in 1932, for Bocca, The Mask and Face 
of Contemporary Spiritualism (Maschera e volto dello spiritualsmo contemporaneo). 
The subject of the former book | had first discussed in some of the 
essays published in Introduction to Magee. 1 largely owed my acquaintance with 
| lermetic literature to Reghin1: he had lent some ancient works to me, while 
others he had mentioned to me; in some of his articles, Reghini had also 
provided the interpretative keys by which certain alchernical and Hermet- 
ic symbolism could be approached. French groups also contributed to my 
knowledge of the subject: this is particularly true of the study group behind 
The \Weil of Isis (Le Voile d'Isis) magazine (which later became the Guénonian 
publication Ivaditional Studies [Fitudes Traditionnelles)). 


| Le Voile d'Tsis was originally started in 1890 by Gerard Encausse (also known as “Pa- 
pus’), founder of the Martinist Order, a group which Guénon joined in 1906, and it was there 
that he first developed his ideas on perennialism. The journal itself began to focus more on 
Guénon’s ideas, and became Etudes Traditionnelles in. 1930. It continued publishing until 1992, 
and was one of the primary traditionalist publications. 
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As had been the case with my approach to ‘Tantrism, in my study of 
TIlermeticism I began by focusing on the primary sources, gathering as much 
reliable information as possible, in order to provide an overview of the suh 
ject along ‘traditionalist’ lines. he full title of my book was The Doctrine, 
Symbols and Reeal Art of the Hermetic Tradition (La tradizione ermetica nella sn 
dottrina, net suot simboli e nella sua Arte Rega). What 1 chiefly focused on wan 
alchemical Hermetica. These texts consist of those works of mythical origin 
which are first recorded in the Hellenistic period in Greek and Syriac form. 
This tradition was later continued by the Arabs, from whose hands it reached 
the European West, where it flourished in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries, up to the dawn of modern scientific chemistry. 

From an external point of viev, all the texts of this ancient doctrine 
discuss chemical and metallurgic operations — particularly the production of 
gold, of the philosophers’ stone and of the elixir of wisdom. The practical 
and operative side of this discipline was termed the hieratic or regal art; it 
was expressed by means of both a coded and symbolic language that sound- 
ed obscure to profane ears, and of the myths of Classical Antiquity. Naturally 
enough, modern culture interpreted alchemy as an infanule, superstitious and 
myth-loving sort of chemistry — something of interest to the historian of 
science, but which had certainly been rendered obsolete by the advent of sct- 
entific chemistry. A similar analysis, however, ignores what Hermetic authors 
have always made clear: that their writings are not to be taken literally, for 
they are written in a secret language. Hermetic authors claimed to be writing 
only for themselves and for those who already know, as their secret doctrine 
can exclusively be learned from a Master or by means of sudden enlighten- 
ment. Moreover, it is also evident that the basic worldview shared by Her- 
metic authors — their understanding of nature and of man — radically differs 
from that of modern science; and that it rather coincides with the worldview 
of Gnosticism, theurgy, magic, and of all ancient hieratic doctrines. In other 
words, it is clear that alchemy pertains to an altogether different spiritual 
realm from that of ordinary chemistry. 

I sought to pursue a systematic study of the Hermetic and alchemical 
tradition in order to emphasise its true essence as an initiatory scietice con- 
cealed by the use of chemical and metallurgic language. In my work, I point- 
ed out that the substances mentioned in alchemical texts are actually symbols 
embodying the energies and forces present in man and nature (nature which 
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is here approached sub specie interoritatis,’ in its hyper-physical aspects). The 
various alchemical operations are essentially concerned with the initiatory 
transformation of the human being. Alchemical ‘gold’ is a metaphor for the 
unmortal and invulnerable being, here conceived in terms of the aforemen- 
loned theory of conditioned immortality, which is to say: not as a given, but 
rather as something which 1s to be obtained by means of a secret procedure. 
()n the whole, alchemy is founded on a specific cosmology and a symbolic 
operative system. 

What I have just said applies to the most genuine and essential side 
of the alchemical tradition, stripped of its dross and of secondary or acces- 
sory components. The ‘dross’ of alchemy consists of the speculations and 
endeavours of those individuals who have mistakenly taken alchemical sym- 
holism literally, and have performed all sorts of material tasks and disorderly 
experiments — which can indeed be described as infantile and pre-scientific 
attempts at chemistry. The true ‘sons of Hermes’, however, dubbed such 
people ‘coal-burners’, to signify that they were nothing but profane practitio- 
ners who might lead the true science of alchemy to its ruin. 

As for the secondary or accessory components of alchemy, these con- 
sist in the possibility of actually changing matter: for instance, by transform- 
ing metals, but by very different means from those of modern science — by 
means, that is, of altering matter “from within’, thanks to supra-normal abilt- 
ties closely related to the internal self-transformation of the initiate (this be- 
ing the chief purpose of the alchemical art). 

In the light of these aims of the regal art, any ‘psychological’ and psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of alchemy, of the kind which has recently been 
suggested, clearly appears inadequate. Alchemy has nothing to do with the 
products of the subconscious, with images of libido or with the involuntary 
and compulsive manifestation of Jungian ‘archetypes’ on the unreal and sub- 
jective level of the human psyche. Rather, alchemical processes are concrete 
Operations possessing genuine power and deriving from specific forms of 
knowledge. An emphasis on these features of alchemy is what informed my 
own treatment of the subject. 

The purpose of my book, however, was not only to provide an inter- 
pretation of alchemical Hermeticism from an initiatory perspective, but also 


bo 


Latin: ‘from the inner point of view’ 
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to focus on alchemy as the embodiment of one of the two chief paths ol 
Tradition: the regal, active and virile path ~ the other being the priestly, or 
ascetic and contemplative, path. Alchemical Hermeticisin certainly placed an 
emphasis on the practical and operative side of the Art, and hence on ac- 
tion and spiritual ‘experimentation’. ‘The very name most frequently given to 
alchemy 1s revealing in this sense: alcherny is the ars regéa, the regal art. But 
more revealing still are the stages of alchemical self-realisation. According 
to all texts, the alchemical Great Work consists of three main phases, sym- 
bolised by three different colours: black, white and red, which correspond 
to the phases of s#ieredo, albedo and rubedo respectively. Nigredo, also known 
as the ‘blackening’, roughly corresponds to the death of the physical ‘I’, and 
to the transcendence of the limits of ordinary individuality. Aedo, or the 
‘whitening’, represents the ecstatic opening experienced by the initiate, his 
experience of light, but mercly in a passive manner — which ts why this phase 
is also known as the rule of the Woman or of the Moon. Albedo is then tran- 
scended when one reaches the final and most perfect stage in the alchemical 
process: rubedo or the ‘reddening’, which consists of the reaffirmation of the 
virile, sovereign nature — so that the Woman is overcome by the rule of Fire 
and of the Sun. Some Hermetic authors explicitly link the colour red to regal 
or imperial purple. 

Later, in 1932, I published a critical edition of the work of a seven- 
tcenth-century Italian follower of Hermeticism, Cesare della Riviera,’ for 
Laterza. The work is entitled The Magical World of Heroes (I! mondo magico de gh 
Eero) and dedicated to a prince of Savoy. Besides the revealing direct iden- 
tification of the Hermetic initiate with the figure of the ‘hero’, what is most 
interesting in this work is the fact that it defines the ultimate, secret goal of 
the arr regia as the conquest of the ‘Second Wood of Life’, which ts to say: 
the overcoming — by means of an action aimed at avoiding any titanic and 
Luciferian Fall — of all obstacles along the path leading to the place from 
which Adam, according to Biblical myth, had once been banished so that he 
might not lay his hands on the Tree of Life. 

The Hermetic texts I focused on, therefore, testified to the under- 
ground endurance of a tradition embodying that branch of the Primordial 
Tradition I was personally most interested in, even in the context of a civili- 


3 Tivola discusses Cesare della Riviera at length in Lhe Hermetic Tradition. 
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Kition where an cxoteric form — Christianity — of the opposite character had 
prevailed. As possible reasons for the aforementioned disguise adopted by 
ilchemical doctrine, then, I not only mentioned the obvious fact that all tra- 
ditional ‘inner doctrines’ — 1e., all forms of esotericism — are kept secret, but 
ilso the fact that the initiatory ideal of Hermeticism is truly in contrast with 
(christian religious values. Had Hermeticism merely consisted of a particular 
brand of mysticism, a kind of salvationist doctrine of rebirth and ecstasy (as 
some have suggested), there would have been no need for it to employ such 
veiled language. Alchemical Hermeticism, rather, embodied a pre-Christian 
and non-Christian spiritual tradition. In this regard, the role of pagan my- 
thology within alchemy is certainly revealing — the gods and their endeavours 
symbolising the teachings, different levels and operations of the ary regia. 

C.G. Jung, on his own accord, claimed that my book on alchemical 
| lermeticism was one of the most important studies of the subject ever to 
have been written. I honestly believe that my work remains the most exhaus- 
live treatment of alchemy from an inner, traditionalist perspective. A second 
edition of the book was published by Laterza in 1948; a third by Edizioni 
Mediterranec in 1971. In 1962, Chacornac published a French translation of 
the text, which includes a few additional quotations. Admittedly, on account 
of editorial limitations, my book discussed only a small part of the material I 
had gathered in the course of my personal investigation of the subject. 

In 1932, a year after my publication of The Hermetic Tradition, Laterza 
published another book of mine: The Mask and Face of Contemporary Spirituat- 
ism, which was subtitled ‘A Critical Analysis of the Chief Supernatural Cur- 
rents in Modern Times’. I had already come to discuss this subject in some 
of the essays I had published in the magazines Literary Italy (LTtaha Letierarta) 
and La Torre. Part of my interest in such matters derived from the fact that 
certain people, as had been the case following my publication of Pagan Impe- 
rlalism, continued to accuse me of being a “Theosophist’ and a ‘Freemason’, 
on account of my interest in traditional doctrines. Guénon had already felt 
the need to defend traditional doctrines from similar accusations: in two of 
his early works, L Erreur spirite and Le ‘I héosophisme,’ Guénon had denounced 


4 Guénon’s third book, it was published in 1923. It has been published in English as 
Lhe Spinitist Fallacy (A Tillsdale: Sophia Pecennis, 2003). 
) Guénon’s second book, it was published in 1921. It has been published in English 


as Theosophy, the History of a Psendo-Rekgion (1illsdale: Sophia Percunis, 2003). 
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the errors and muddled views of modern Spiritualism* and Theosophy, em- 
phasising the spurious and deviant character of such currents. I sought then 
to follow in Guénon’s steps by extending his criticism to other contemporary 
movements. 

To some extent, in writing this book, I unintentionally came to focus 
on other matters as well. My aim was to address a broader readership by di- 
rectly addressing the need to defend human personality from the dangerous 
allure of the ‘supernatural’. My main argument was that the modern world 
is facing not merely the threat of ‘materialism’, but also a ‘spiritualist threat’. 
People in our day, I argued, are at the mercy of the materialism, rational- 
ism, empiricism and activism of a dying civilisation; but, at the same time, 
they derive no satisfaction from mainstream religion. Consequently, many of 
our contemporaries experience an uncontrollable attraction for ‘Otherness’ 
and supra-sensible phenomena, particularly when these are seen as being 
grounded within actual personal experiences. In almost all cases, this supra- 
sensible level of experience has been confused, stmplistically, with that of 
the ‘supernatural’. 

This momentous confusion, I argued, ts due to a lack of genuine ideals. 
In my book, I outlined the doctrine according to which human personal- 
ity, with its ordinary capabilities and its perception of the physical world 
and nature, 1s situated between two different realms. The first of these two 
realms is superior to the ordinary human condition, while the other ts infe- 
rior to it. The first is the level of what is sub-natural and sub-personal, while 
the other is supernatural and super-personal. Nor are these different levels 
to be understood in merely theoretical and abstract terms, for they refer to 
concrete and possible levels of being: ‘In all that transcends mere nature’ — I 
argued — “two separate, or, rather, two opposite levels cxist.” Hence the pos- 
sibility of self-transcendence either by descent (.e., by plunging into what 
is pre- and sub-personal and unconscious) or by ascent (1.c., by rising above 
the closed — and in a sense defensive and protective — condition of ordinary 
human personality). In my work, I emphasised how it is self-transcendence 


6 Modern Spiritualism, or Spicitism as it is known in France, is an international 
movement which began in the Nineteenth century. It claims roots in the doctrines of the 
Eighteenth century Swedish mystic, mmanuel Swedenborg, Strongly Christian in character, 
adherents believe that supernatural phenomena can be evoked by communication with the 
dead via mediums. Spiritualism continues to survive in various forms today. 
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hy descent which is most commonly pursued in contemporary Spiritualism: 
Spiritualism, when not merely theoretical, fosters a regressive process which 
potentially leads to encounters with dark forces that can only further weaken 
the feeble spiritual framework of modern man. 

I described the opposite process in the following terms: as ‘A path lead- 
gy CO experiences which, far from diminishing consciousness, turn it into a 
super-consciousness that not only does not abolish the distinction between 
material objects and rational thought — a distinction easily maintained by a 
healthy and wakeful mind — but has the power to elevate such a distinction 
toa higher level — not by altering the foundations of human personality, but 
hy supplementing them,’ I concluded that it is this path alone that can lead to 
ihe supernatural. Known by the ‘inner doctrines’ of the world of Tradition, 
such a path stands in contrast to all ecstatic regressions and openings to what 
is sub-intellectual and subconscious. 

Having thus traced the chief point of reference of my work — some- 
thing which I had already done several years before, in the course of my 
philosophical enquirics — I now sought to examine various contemporary 
currents in order to define their positive and negative sides from both a doc- 
trinal and a practical perspective. I will here only mention a few of the points 
| raised in the book. 

Firstly, I investigated the fields of ‘spiritualism’ and of ‘psychic re- 
search’ (or ‘metapsychics’). The former field, along with clairvoyance and 
similar methods of evocation — all cases of mystification notwithstanding 
~ provides a typical example of ‘self-transcendence by descent’, of an inner 
opening to what is inferior: the products of psychic dissociation, larval resi- 
dues and obscure influences of all sorts, and troubled manifestations of the 
subconscious. As for ‘metapsychics’ or ‘parapsychology’, it erroneously seeks 
to apply a scientific method based on mere experimental, external investiga- 
tions to a field where the application of similar methods can only lead to the 
discovery of trivialities — for the same ‘extra-normal’ phenomena, provided 
they are genuine, can be due to a range of different factors, and possess et- 
ther a ‘sub-personal’, regressive character or a ‘super-personal’ one. Besides, 
it is necessarily almost always the case that similar investigations concern 
spurious phenomena devoid of any spiritual significance: for it is clear that 
no superior personality, no initiate or ascetic will ever allow himself to be 
observed and measured by metapsychics, or condescend to produce ‘phe- 
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nomena’ which can be easily controlled. 

What followed in the book was a critique of psychoanalysis, particu: 
larly that of the Freudian school (as I already mentioned, I was later to inte» 
grate this critique through a discussion of the Jungian approach in one of the. 
essays I published in the second edition of Introduction to Magic). In its own 
way, psychoanalysis fosters a regressive shift towards the irrational and sub- 
personal ground of human personality, which it conceives as the pre-eminent 
influence behind the human psyche. Freud’s sexual characterisation of this 
substrate, chiefly in terms of libido, was merely a secondary deviation. What 
I emphasised in my analysis was, rather, the fact that psychoanalytic theory 
implies an inverted morality, for it seeks to encourage nature and instinct 
above personality, in order to remove the degrading, and often psychopathic, 
tensions which afflict internally divided beings. [In other words, Freudian 
psychoanalysis shuns the notion of an autonomous and sovereign spiritual 
principle — which, in the form of the ‘super-ego’, 1s rather envisaged by psy- 
choanalysts in pathological terms. Again, this ts clearly a case of regressive 
polarisation. One thing I particularly emphasised in my analysis was the fact 
that psychoanalysis ts a product of its day. While the psychoanalytical view of 
man appears absurd and grotesque when applied to humanity in its normal 
condition, it certainly serves to describe what man, in the course of his de- 
volution, has become. Emphasis on the subconscious — on the influence of 
a murky psychic underground active beyond the illusory forms of pseudo- 
personality — and disregard for the superior realm of super-conscience, are 
the two features which define psychoanalysis as an approach and cultural 
phenomenon of a limited and, in a sense, daemonic nature. And yet, psy- 
choanalysis no doubt also reflects the existential condition of humanity in 
decline. 

The two following chapters of the book provided a critique of both 
Anglo-Indian Theosophy (i¢., the teachings of Blavatsky and Besant,’ which 


7 Annie Besant (1847-1933) was an Irish Freemason who was also active in vati- 
ous socialist and humanitartan causes. She abandoned these after encountering Blavatsky’s 
work, and became a ‘Theosoplhise. After Blavatsky’s death, Besant became the President of the 
‘Theosophical Society. After moving to India to be at the centre of ‘Theosophy, she claimed 
to develop clairvoyance, and also became a leader in the Elome Rule League in 1916, which 
sought to exploit Britain’s dependence upon India for tts war effort to gain independence for 
the colony from the British limpire. The League was dissolved in 1921, when India’s indepen- 
dence movement threw its support to Gandhi’s Indian National Congress. 
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(suénon chose to describe as / théosophisme rather than as theosophy — the 
latter term possessing august antecedents) and of Steiner’s Anthroposophy. 
‘The nature of these chapters was mote theoretical; their purpose, to distin- 
puish authentic traditional doctrines from the distortion perpetrated by these 
sects, which were influenced by the prejudices of modern Western (and par- 
ticularly Anglo-Saxon) thought (evolutionism, humanitarianism, democracy). 
Perhaps, as Guénon suggested, I ought to have been mote critical of An- 
throposophy, and ought to have spent some more words on the figure of its 
founder, Rudolf Steiner.? What was paradoxical in the case of Steiner was the 
fact that he had shown himself aware of the need for a ‘spiritual science’ — 
which is to say: of the need for a discipline that would apply the same valucs 
of positivism, clarity and exactitude which define modern natural sciences to 
the field of the supra-sensitive (something which initiatory techniques indeed 
do, as I emphasised in Introduction to Magi). But then again, Anthroposophy 
largely consisted of an orgy of visionary pursuits and acts of pseudo-clair- 
voyance, and of all kinds of digressions set in a most pedantic framework. 
Steiner’s case revealed the dangers of employing certain mental techniques. 
Por any attempt to strive for a ‘thought freed from the senses’, and of frec- 
ing one’s imagination from ordinary conditioning, inevitably creates a ‘gap’; 
and in those cases where the lack of consecration, or of personal dignity, or 
of an effective link with an adequate initiatory ‘chain’, prevent the individual 
from possessing the necessary defences, such a gap is filled by ‘autonomous 
complexes’: by psychic influences of a visionary kind, which, at this stage, are 
unfortunately perceived by the individual in question as being absolutely real. 
I had already reached similar conclusions years earlier, thanks to what I had 
experienced through my use of drugs. Such, then, is the occult background 
of most Steinerian Anthroposophy. Moreover, the risks I have just described 
were increased in the case of Anthroposophist practices by Steiner’s capri- 
cious insistence on the idea of ‘individual initiation’, or ‘initiation of the “I’”, 


8 According to Renato Del Ponte, in his Preface to Introduction to Magic, \evola’s at- 
titude toward Steiner always remained somewhat contradictory. Although he frequently deni- 
grated Anthroposophy in his writing, he was on good terms with a number of Anthroposo- 
phists, left works written by Aathcoposophists remain in later editions of Introduction to Magic 
which he cdited, and even described Steiner as a man ‘gifted’ with the ‘solar element’ in an 
‘ascetic direction’, giving him spiritual illumination, in Evola’s 1941 work, A Synthesis of a Doe- 
trine of Race (Sintesi di dottrina della razza). 
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which Steiner conceived as a path that any individual can follow on his own, 
with no protection (Steiner absurdly and frivolously chose to describe such 
a path as the superior path of ‘modern initiation’: something unknown to 
Antiquity and to the East, and only made possible by the historical coming 
of Christ). The fanaticism of Anthroposophists merely reflects their inner 
failings and obsessions. 

In another chapter of the book, I discussed the issue of mysticism, and 
considered those cases in which ecstasy represents something destructive for 
a developed personality (which, as I mentioned, ts what I was concerned with 
in my study). I here discussed the case of Krishnamurti,’ and the theory of 
absolute liberation which Krishnamurti: presented after distancing himself 
from the Theosophists (who wished to make a ‘vehicle’ of Krishnamurti as 
the manifestation of a new Messiah). I emphasised what I saw as the chief 
problem with Krishnamurt’s theory: the fact that his incentive runs the likely 
tisk of being interpreted by modern Western man — who tends to confuse 
freedom with escapism and with the rejection of all discipline — as an tncen- 
tive to anarchy, and the destruction of all forms and inner norms. Moreover, 
Krishnamurti espoused the ambiguously mystical idea of the liberation of 
‘Life’ (as opposed to liberation from life), almost with the same irrational 
overtones as Bergson, Klages'” and many other contemporary authors. In 
the course of my critique, I emphasised the centrality of Tradition, some- 


9 Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) was ‘discovered’ as a boy through a chance meet- 
ingy with the Vheosophist, CAM Jcadbeater, in 1909. Leadbeater belicved he was clairvoyant 
and claimed that he could sense that Krishnamurti was the “World ‘leacher’, or messiah, for 
whom the ‘Theosophists had been searching, and who, it was belicved, would transform the 
world. Krishnamurti was raised and educated by the ‘heosophists in preparation for his mes- 
sianic destiny. [Je became increasingly suspicious of ‘Uheosophical doctrines, however, and 
publicly renounced ‘Vheosophy and his own messtanism in 1929. Later, he came to dismiss all 
rcligious or philosophical systems, and taught that true knowledge and freedom could only 
come from the complete abrogation of the intellect, a teaching which has attracted many 
Westerners. Krishnamurti wrote extensively in [nglish. 

10 Ludwig Klages (1872-1956) was a German vitalist philosopher who was quite in- 
Auential on his contemporaries. Klages emphasised the importance of individual will, and 
especially of lros, which he understood in the Platonic sense of a quest for knowledge which 
will lead to one’s completeness. Although an anti-Semite, his ideas were rejected by the Nazis 
for being contrary to National Socialism. ‘Vhe only book of his to be translated is The Sctence 
of Character (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1929), Also recommended is the Web site, Ladwig 
Klages: Biocentric Metaphysics (www.tevilo-oliver.com/Writers/ Klages /] udwig_Klages. html). 
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(hing completely ignored by Krishnamurti, who had misunderstood and then 
abandoned his own Hindu tradition, while encouraging Westerners to do the 
same. In the preface to the second edition of my book, which was published 
in 1949, again by Laterza, | emphasised the following ideas: “1) The “ranscen- 
dence of a given tradition ought not be confused with one’s inability to seed 
the standards of such a tradition — as is the case with all individualists, “cynical 
minds” and modern freethinkers; 2) one should be capable of recognising 
when a given limit leads to obstruction, and when, on the contrary, it offers 
protection; 3) one of the worst perversions and misunderstandings occurs 
when that which applies to what is “more than human” 1s applied to the 
merely human individual, and particularly to modern man; I accept no re- 
sponsibility in this regard.’ Here I also ought to have mentioned the saying 
that: ‘Certain truths are like sharp blades: unless sheathed, they cause injury.’ 

As might easily be discerned, in the course of my studies T gradually 
came to redefine, rather than abandon the abstract theories I had developed in 
the first stage of my career. The aforementioned second edition of The Mask 
and Face of Contemporary Spiritualism included a new chapter on those dangers J 
had examined previously; its title was “Primitivism, Madmen and Supermen’. 
On the one hand, I examined that regressive path Icading to primutivism 
which ts typical of modern thought, in the light of both the world of savage 
peoples and of contemporary attempts to ‘return to nature’. On the other 
hand, I discussed the path of Nietzsche’s (but also Dostoevsky’s) Ubermensch, 
a path which potentially leads to madness and complete collapse, unless its 
breaking point is overcome by means of an existential transformation and a 
change of polarity — Le., by attaining ‘transcendence’ (here understood in its 
‘Olympian’ and non-dualistic, rather than its theistic and religious sense). I 
was to further develop these ideas in one of my most recent books, Rede the 
Uiger (Cavatcare la Tiere — which was published in 1961 and then again in 1971). 

It is not by chance that the following and final chapter in the book 
bore the title of ‘Magic in the Modern World’. Ilerc, I examined the way 
in which certain modern authors and modern groups approach doctiines 
pertaining to the realm of ‘magic’ (understood in the specific, spiritual and 
positive sense | already defined when discussing the Ur Group). This was an 
altogether different level from that of the other features of modern spiritual- 
ist movements | had already criticised. Part of my analysis was based on the 
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crucial teachings of Eliphas Lévi,"' Gurdjieff,’* Giuliano Kremmerz (who, in 
the Italy of the late Nineteenth century, had established the operative ‘chain’ 
of Myriam) and Gustav Meyrink. The latter is the author of novels which 
reflect esoteric knowledge in an exceptionally pure fashion (for this reason, 
I was later to translate three of Meyrink’s novels: Walpurgs Night,” The White 
Dominican’ and The Angel of the West Window'? — which J published for Bocca 
under a pseudonym). The aforementioned authors had followed the ‘pagan 
path to awakening’, a path based on the integration of human personality by 
means of an active ascesis free of religious myths and moral concerns, and 
founded on experimentation. What I criticised in this case were not central 
features of these authors’ doctrines, but rather things like the limits of so- 
called ‘ceremonial’ forms of magic (1.e., those forms of magic based on ritu- 
als and formulae, which tend to almost objectify certain entities and forces) 
and certain ‘occultist? overtones (by which I meant the bad habit of speaking 
ex cathedra'® and ex tripode"’ in an obscure, mysterious and incomplete man- 
ner). Nevertheless, the aforementioned authors had all emphasised what is 
truly essential: ‘the supreme possibility of changing the perishable personal- 
ity of man into that of a demigod partaking of Olympian immortality’ — 
something which effectively corresponds to the path of self-transcendence 


11 Eliphas Lévi (1810-1875) was a French occultist of great stature in his day, particu- 
larly influencing the Golden Dawn and Aleister Crowley (indeed, Crowley claimed to be his 
reincarnation). Many of his books have been translated. 

12 G.I. Gurdjieff (18662-1949) was an Armenian mystic who founded a very influen- 
tial spiritual discipline which came to be called the Fourth Way, the students of which remain 
active today. He utilised a syncretic approach to ccligion, extracting whatever he felt suited his 
system but not subscribing to any single path. He believed that his sacred dances, or ‘Gurdjieff 
movements’, could lift individuals out of their natural state of inward sleeping, and awaken 
them to true consctousness, when combined with mental and cmotional techniques of disci- 
plinc. All of his works are available in English. 

13 The pseudonym used by Evola for his Meyrink translauons was Gattopardo. ‘This 
book was published as La notte di Valburea (Milan: Bocca, 1944). It 1s available in [nglish as 
Walpurgisnacht Sawtry: Dedalus, 1993). 


14 This book was published as I/ domenicano bianco (Milan: Bocca, 1944). It is available 
in [nglish as The White Dominican (Sawtry: edalus, 1994). 

15 ‘This book was published as ’angelo della finestra d’Occidente (Milan: Bocca, 1949). Ir 
is available in [nglish as The Angel of the West Window (London: [cdalus, 1991). 

16 Latin: ‘from authority’, particularly Papal authority, which ts supposedly intallible. 
17 Jatin: “from the tripod’, meaning the three-footed stool upon which the Priestess 


of Apollo sat at Delphi, while speaking as an oracle. 
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by ascent (Le., the path leading to what is truly supernatural). 

My main critique in this final chapter, however, concerned something 
quite different. What I noted was the fact that the magical path had always 
heen exclusively open to the few. On the other hand, neo-spiritualism has fre- 
quently sought to popularise esoteric doctrines and to turn them into a surro- 
pate religion — or rather a mere commodity, given the Spiritualist rejection of 
dogmas and all positive ties. In such a way, I sarcastically argued, one could 
witness old maids, weaklings, pensioners, humanitarians and vegetarians all 
wholeheartedly embracing the doctrines of initiation and of the Ubermensch 
— not to mention the Americanising of yoga and ‘occult’ methods, promoted 
as a simple means to develop ‘willpower’, to gain health, to become success- 
ful, and so on. Clearly, all these by-products are inferior and not superior to 
ordinary positive religion. In my critique, I remarked that: “A right certainly 
xists to access a truth superior to the one espoused by positive, exoteric and 
devotional religions’ (and this, of course, was the truth pursued by the av- 
thors I had focused on). Yet, such a right ‘ts an aristocratic right, the one and 
only right plebeians will never manage to usurp, either today or at any other 
time’, for such a right depends on ‘absolute overcoming’. The vast majority 
of individuals — I suggested — ought to acknowledge their limits with regard 
to those horizons which stretch beyond the materialist view of the world; 
hence, they ought to prove capable of ‘serenely shutting the many doors 
which are diabolically opening above and below their eyes.’ Personality today 
is generally something to be achieved, something which is normally not pos- 
sessed by the individual — so that it is useless to strive for what transcends 
it” As my book addressed a wide readership, this is a point I felt needed to 
be made. 

One of the chapters of The Mask and Pace of Contemporary Spiritualism, 
which appeared halfway through the book, must have come to many readers 
as a surprise: in this chapter, entitled “The Return to Catholicism’, I praised 
certain aspects of Catholicism for the first time in my career. I distinguished 
two kinds of contemporary ‘returns to Catholicism’. The first kind was that 
of losers, of individuals who embrace Catholicism as a solid and everlasting 
religious system after having painfully failed to find a different path. Such 
cases — I argued — ‘arise from the merc sentimental need to free oneself from 
an intolerable burden: to find a new form of authority which might bring the 
uncertainty of one’s spiritual search to an end and provide some satisfaction.’ 
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In similar cases, the objective significance and intrinsic value of the Catho 
lic tradition only marginally came into play: had a different tradition with 
the same traits of solidity and authority been available, and provided similat 
means to obtain grace, it would have served the same purpose. As far as my 
work was concerned, these instances of a return to Catholicism were of little 
interest, as they were of a regressive, escapist sort. 

On the other hand, by developing some of René Guénon’s ideas, I also 
came to consider an opposite instance. Guénon had discussed the idea of the 
internal and transcendent unity of all major positive religions, which he inter 
preted as various adaptations of a single supernatural doctrine conditioned 
by the specific character of given peoples, geographical areas and historical 
periods. On such grounds, Guénon distinguished exotericism from esotert- 
cism. Exotericism consists of that which specifically pertains to a given tra- 
dition in its defined context, and which ts shared by the common people. 
Esotericism, by contrast, pertains to that inner path by means of which a 
given tradition is in touch with Tradition on a super-devotional, intellectual 
and metaphysical level. It is only on this level that it is possible to understand 
the substantial identity of the different symbols, rites and experiences pres- 
ent in ‘exoterically’ separate traditions. Differentiation depends on the extent 
to which such an identity is perceived. 

What was new in this book was my willingness to acknowledge the 
‘traditional’ side of Catholicism. Nevertheless, I could not avoid express- 
ing certain reservations. [irstly, I maintained that Catholicism ought to be 
distinguished from primitive Christianity, and that the latter 1s to be held in 
lesser esteem. In other books of mine (including Revo/), I was later to em- 
phasise the negative, problematic aspects of Christianity from a historical 
petspective — which ts to say: those aspects of Christianity antithetical to the 
Classical and Roman worldview. On the other hand, I acknowledge the fact 
that primitive Christianity potentially provided a desperate, tragic path of sal- 
vation for both the mass of outcasts devoid of any tradiuon who originally 
embraced the Christian message, and, more generally, for a specific human 
type. “The idea of a choice to be made once and for all in this life between 
eternal salvation and eternal damnation — an idea conveyed all the more ex- 
asperatingly by resorting to frightening descriptions of the afterlife and of 
the Final Judgment . . . was a way to fill certain individuals with an extreme 
tension which, combined with a predisposition to the supernatural, might 
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yield certain fruits’ — if not in the course of one’s life, then perhaps on the 
death bed or after death. 

As for Catholicism, I viewed it as the product of imponderable ‘provi- 
dential’ forces, which had rectified primitive Christianity and given birth to 
1 new structure possessing certain ‘traditional’ features — I here referred to 
the positive, hierarchical character of Catholicism, with its rituals, symbols, 
myths and even dogmas. In this respect, and in abstract terms, Catholicism 
ippeared to me as a specific manifestation of Tradition that might be further 
integrated, both metaphysically and intellectually, beyond the merely religious 
level. It is in this context that I discussed the second possible instance for a 
return to Catholicism: a return representing something other than a regres- 
sive failing. In this second instance, Catholicism is perceived not as a point of 
arrival, but as a starting point; while the actual nature of Catholicism today — 
its increasingly debased character and its lack of a solid ‘inner doctrine’ — are 
ienored. ‘The conclusion of my necessarily limited enquiry ran as follows: ‘In 
the case of worthy people, of unbroken individuals, a return to Catholicism 
can play a positive role as the first step along a path that must necessarily 
lead beyond Catholicism proper, towards a tradition which is truly untversal, 
unanimous and perennial, where faith becomes self-realisation; symbolism 
becomes awakening; rites and sacraments become power and action; and 
dogma becomes the symbolic expression of an absolute and infallible knowl- 
edge, a non-human knowledge of the kind possessed by “heroes” and “as- 
cetics” — those who have broken free of terrestrial bonds.’ 

This higher path, of course, posed a number of problems. First of 
all, it implied either a ‘correction’, or the complete exclusion of most of the 
specifically Christian features of Catholicism: for the idea of the uniqueness, 
exclusivity and intrinsic superiority of Christianity had to be rejected, along 
with the myth of the historic Christ as the ‘son of God’ come to expiate 
sins and redeem humanity — a figure quite different from both that of the 
founders of all other religions, and that of the divine ‘avatar’. The only cs- 
sential feature of Christian doctrine for those following this higher path, | 
argued, ought to be the symbolic and esoteric dimension of Catholicism. 
The intellectual and metaphysical aspects of the religion must here replace 
the sentimental and devotional aspects — although the latter, as the original 
components of Christianity, necessarily remain the irreducible ground of 
Catholicism. 
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On the. other hand, I was willing to acknowledge the fact that “‘Ca- 
tholicism” can play a positive role in a context where so much deviant “Sputt- 
tualist’” hotchpotch is to be found. I argued that ‘I — the author of Pagan 
Imperialism — certainly regard it as a positive matter when individuals who 
have known nothing but the idle speculation of profane philosophy, of ple- 
betan academic culture, of contemporary individualist and romantic thought, 
choose to “convert” to Catholicism, thus giving proof of a greater inner seri- 
ousness. This is at least something. Faith and obedience — in the virile, heroic 
and sacrificial rather than sentimental, passive and feminine sense — are a step 
far greater and far more difficult to take than that of subscribing to all the 
“assertions” of base individualism, 

The above words reflect the kind of anti-secular approach — an ap- 
proach distant from vulgar anticlericalism — which I have always personally 
favoured. After all, on a personal level, I have always held even the most 
humble and uncultivated of Catholic priests in greater esteem than any fa- 
mous representative of modern ‘culture’ and thought (including the modern 
exponents of particular brands of pseudo-Catholic philosophy). 

Guénon had already defined the issue of the ‘traditionalist’ integration 
of Catholicism on both a personal and a general level, and had conceived 
of such an integration as the necessary precondition for a rebirth of the 
West (this is in his book La crise du monde moderne'®). As was to be expected, 
Guénon’s suggestions were ignored by the Catholic authorities. Guénon at- 
gued that ‘the fact that the contemporary spokesmen of the Catholic Church 
show such little understanding of their own doctrine does not justify one’s 
own ignorance.’ And yet, Guénon’s words had little impact: for those who 
indeed do understand ‘something more’ about Catholic doctrine are seen as 
outsiders. 

On this account, I argued, the positive path for a return to Catholt- 
cis is only open to a few individuals. Such individuals necessarily ought to 
possess uncommon qualifications; however, they cannot rely on any form 
of external support: on the contrary, in adopting and regularly practicing 
Catholicism, they must be wary of not being overcome by the ‘psychic’ cur- 
rent which characterises the concrete manifestations of Catholic religion. For 


18 Originally published in 1927, tt has been published in Hnglish as The Crisis of the 
Modern World (Hillsdale: Sophia Perennis, 2001). It is widely regarded as Guénon’s most fun- 
damental work. 
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what is described as the ‘mystical body of Christ’ now represents a collective 
psychic current which operates less on a supernatural and transcendent level 
than on a binding level, capable of halting all progress towards higher goals. 

1 might briefly mention here the fact that, in the 1930s, I personally 
ventured to explore Catholicism by spending some time among those mo- 
nastic Orders which most eminently embody the ascetic and contemplative 
side of Catholicism: the Carthusians’? @vhose headquarters I visited), the 
Carmelites,” and the Benedictine followers of the old Rule.”! I lived the same 
life as the monks and got in touch with paéres responsible for the spiritual 
education of the novices. I even gathered further information among the 
Cistercians of [eiligenkreuz,” in Austria. But, in all such cases, I found little 
or no trace of the higher, intellectual aspects of the contemplative tradition: 
tor these monastic orders were rather based on an exaggerated development 
of the liturgical and devotional side of Catholicism. Besides, the ‘psychical’ 
atmosphere of these monasteries struck me as being far from advantageous, 
even for a secret, personal work of metaphysical self-realisation in a Catholic 
framework. As for the character of official Catholicism today — a parochial, 
moralistic, socialistic, politicising, and frankly paternalistic Catholicism which 
abhors all ‘medieval-isms’ in its attempt to prove itself up-to-date — there 1s 
little to be said. 

To return to The Mask and Tace of Contemporary Spiritualism, \ should then 
point out that my acknowledgement of the ‘traditional’ aspects of Catholt- 


19 The Carthusian Order, or Order of St. Bruno, dates to 1084. Carthusians follow 
their own particular Rule. Their headquarters is the monastery Grand Chartreuse, located in 
the Chartreuse mountains near Grenoble, I'rance. 

20 The Carmelites, or the Order of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, were 
established at Mount Carmel (today in Israel) in the ‘Twelfth century. They have their own 
Rule, which focuses on the tmportance of contemplative prayer. 

21 Vhe Order of St. Benedict was established in Italy ducing the Sixth century. In 
modern times, the Benedicunes are the most widespread and influential Christian monastic 
order. It is distinctive in that no central authority of their Order is recognizcd; rather, cach 
Benedictine community remains autonomous. 

22 Vhe Order of Cistercians, or the White Monks, were established in France in the 
‘lwelfth century. Vhe Cistercians have attempted to practice the Rule of Se. Benedict in its 
original form, free of later innovations. ‘The Heiligenkreuz Abbcy is the oldest continuously- 
operating Cistercian monastery in the world. In the Nincteenth century, a theological institute 
was added to the Abbey, and today is where many German-speaking priests receive their train- 


ing. 
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cism in the book was limited to the specific context of those problems I was 
discussing (the defence of personality, the dangers of ‘Spiritualism’, the truc 
meaning of the term ‘supernatural’). Moreover, as I already mentioned, I was 
discussing the validity of Catholicism from an abstract, doctrinal perspec- 
tive: this did not affect my own understanding of the historical role played 
by Catholicism in the West as the heir to Christianity — a contrasting role to 
that of a regal and active (rather than priestly and contemplative) spirituality. 
I was to further define these ideas, partly in contrast to those of Guénon, in 
my main historical study of the morphology of civilisations. 

The Mask and Vace of Contemporary Spiritualism (a third, revised edition of 
which was published in 1971, with the inclusion of additional material such 
as one chapter on Satanism’) aimed at providing certain guidelines by means 
of an objective critique of neo-spiritualism. ‘Che purpose of the book was 
also that of elucidating the true nature of the views I advocated, which were 
neither ‘Theosophical’ nor ‘occultist’ nor ‘Masonic’. And yet, the publication 
of the book did not really make any difference. he spokesmen of profane 
culture had no conception of such cructal distinctions: for all matters situ- 
ated outside the field of their “dumb intelligence’ — to quote Schuon — they 
perceived as shrouded in the darkness of a night where all cows are black. 
On the other hand, The Mask and Face of Contemporary Spiritualism contributed 
to elicit the enmity of an opposite category of people: that of Theosophists, 
Anthroposophists, and Spiritualists - whose many errors, distortions and di- 
gressions I had severely criticised in my book. No doubt, these new enemies 
of mine were not capable of comprehending my criticism: because of their 
intellectual level, they inevitably perceived any discussion based on a serious 
cultural and critical apparatus as something both impenetrable and annoy- 
ing — for, in the attempt to satisfy their sentimental urges and their taste for 
the uncommon and the ‘occult’, such people had grown accustomed to the 
popularisation and debasement of certain subjects. The correct way to ap- 
proach spirituality — by avoiding Spiritualist digressions and the conventional 
chattering of official culture, while at the same time retaining the serious and 
objective methods of enquiry employed by the latter ~ was not quite as at- 
tractive a path for most people. It 1s precisely for this reason that my books 
on the aforementioned subjects found only a limited readership. Neverthe- 
less, I chose to continue with my task —a task that has known few precedents, 
indeed. 
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fter The Mask and Face of Contemporary Spiritualism, | wrote 
what is, perhaps, my most important work: Revolt Against the 
Modern World. A first edition of the book was published by 
Hoepli in 1934, a second by Bocca in 1951, and a third by 
Fdizioni Mediterranee in 1970. The title of the work is not 
reflective of its content: for Revo#t is not a polemical pam- 
phlet (polemics and ‘revolt’ rather following implicitly, as consequences), but 
a study of the morphology of civilisation and history. The starting point of 
the book is a denunciation of the regressive character of the modern world 
and of modern civilisation. What distinguishes my own denunciation in Re- 
volt from that of other authors, both past and present, who voiced similar 
ideas, often invoking some kind of reaction or reconstruction, is my specific 
attempt to provide a broader perspective, and to emphasise those points of 
reference which contribute to shed light on the true nature of the modern 
world and the extent of its crisis. With the exception of Guénon, all authors 
of some renown who discussed similar matters in recent times — not to men- 
tion all those ‘protesting’ youths inspired by Herbert Marcuse! — lacked any 


Herbert Marcuse (1898-1979) was a German Marxist intellectual who was part 
of the Frankfurt School. In 1964 he published his most influential work, One Dimensional 
Man, which was a critique of both capitalism and Soviet-style Communism. Jn it, he argued 
that advanced industrial civilisations reduce individuals to consumers, conditioning them into 
desiring false needs through mass media and propaganda. [Je believed that the only path to 
true freedom lay in an individual’s ‘great refusal’ of the ideas and products of present-day 
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such frame of reference. 

Firstly, in Revo/t, | emphasised how all those ideological tendencies that 
arose from the ingenuous optimism of the age of progress, which now con- 
stitute a cause for alarm and have been made the object of various reac- 
tions, are simply the product of the fina] phase in a vast process of general 
devolution. Most of the aforementioned contemporary authors have shown 
themselves to be unaware of the previous phases in this degenerative pro- 
cess, which they actually regard as positive steps and ‘achievements’. I here 
remarked that ‘one is often sick for a long tune with an illness that only 
clearly breaks out after it has wrought its damage.’ In order to define the vari- 
ous stages in this process of devolution and cxplain their interconnection, I 
resorted less to my own explanations than to traditional doctrines, which I 
explored and adapted. In particular, I referred to the doctrine of four ages 
and to that of caste regression. 

My analysis of the modern world was articulated by means of a defini- 
tion of its opposite: the ‘world of Tradition’ (where the word “Tradition’ is to 
be understood in the sense I previously described). Historical circumstances 
aside, in morphological terms I defined the ‘modern world’ and the ‘world 
of Tradition’ as ‘two general, a priori categorics of civilisation’ — a description 
which applies equally well to the notions of ‘modern world’ and of ‘man of 
Tradition’. In contrast to Spengler, I spoke of civilisations not in terms of 
plurality (or, less still, of relativity), but of duality. I also emphasised the con- 
sistency of traditional civilisations, all aspects of which are essentially linked 
to underlying principles. 

The first section of Revo provides ‘an approach to the categories of 
the traditional spirit’. I here outlined ‘the underlying principles in the life of 
the man of Tradition’; I explained that: “The term “category” 1s here used to 
describe any @ pron’ normative principle. Specific forms and meanings, there- 
fore, ought not be regarded as separate objects, but rather as ideas which 
determine and shape reality and life, and which possess a valuc in themselves 
insofar as their concrete embodiment — something necessarily far from per- 
fect — can be determined.’ In other words, what I sought to examine here 
were basic ideals, either implicitly or explicitly expressed in given historical 


society. His ideas became very influential in the international New Left of the 1960s and ‘70s. 
The leader of the neo-l‘ascist Movimento Sociale Italiano (Italian Social Movement), Giorgio 
Almirante, once famously remarked that Evola was ‘our Marcuse — only better’ 
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circumstances: ideals of a normative and supra-historical character. By the 
use of comparisons, I sought to elucidate or supplement various examples — 
an operation not unlike the mathematical passage from differential to integral 
calculus. 

1 identified the foundation of the world of Tradition with the doctrine 
of two natures, a doctrine based on the notion of the existence of two op- 
posing orders: a physical order and a metaphysical. The latter order repre- 
sents the superior realm of ‘being’ opposed to the lower realm of becoming 
and of history: an immortal nature opposed to the perishable. The man of 
‘Lradition does not perceive this doctrine as merely a ‘theory’, but rather as a 
directly verifiable existential truth. Each traditional civilisation is thus chat- 
acterised by an attempt to lead man from the lower order of reality to the 
higher, along various stages of approximation, participation and effective 
realisation. 

Originally, at the centre of each traditional civilisation, stood “imma- 
nent transcendence’: the concrete presence of a non-human transcendent 
force embodied in higher beings possessing the highest authority. Perhaps 
the chief expressions of this idea are ancient forms of divine kingship. The 
most common means of passing from the lower nature to the higher has 
always been initiation. Contemplation and heroic action represent two great 
paths based on an approximation to the higher order; loyalty and ritual, two 
means of sharing in such an order. The higher order of reality has always 
found a support in traditional law, with its objective and supra-personal char- 
acter, and has symbolically been expressed by the traditional state or empire: 
a worldly and historical reflection of that which transcends the world. Such, 
then, are the foundations of traditional hierarchies and civilisations. 

In the first section of Revo/, on the basis of a comparative and integra- 
tive study of data gathered from a number of written ancient sources, both 
Eastern and Western, I defined the aforementioned concepts as the “con- 
stants’ or ‘unchanging factors’ of the world of Tradition. I further outlined 
the traditional understanding of issues such as: jurisprudence and law; ntual, 
war and victory; property, space and time; art and games; the relation be- 
tween the warrior caste and the priestly caste; the relation between the sexes; 
race, ascesis, the afterlife and immortality. These many and diverse issues, I 
emphasised, were all underlined by a single spirit. 

The second section of the book, which is entitled ‘Genesis and Face of 
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the Modern World’, provides a traditionalist investigation of history, begin- 
ning from human origins, myth and prehistory. I here contrasted the mod- 
ern superstition of evolutionism with the traditional idea of regression and 
devolution: the idea of a process of alienation from that which transcends 
the world, a severing of the existing links with the transcendent, leading to 
the predominance of all that is merely human and, ultimately, material and 
physical. ‘lhe aforementioned doctrine of four — which, as I illustrated in the 
book, is common to both the East and the ancient West (cf. Hesiod) — proi- 
ded the key to objectively define the various stages in the process of descent, 
for the modern world can be seen to correspond to the final age: the lron 
Age of Hesiod,’ the &aé-yaea (or dark age) of the Hindus,* the wolf age of 
the Eddas.* 

I do not wish to dwell on the subject in any detail here. However, it is 
worth mentioning that, for the purposes of my general historical investiga- 
tion, I also came to embrace the idea of the gradual collapse of a primordial, 
Flyperborean tradition. Such collapse, I argued, had manifested itself in the 
clash between a Urano-virile civilisation and the telluric, lunar civilisation 
of the Mothers, and had been recorded in heroic mythical cycles (where the 
expressions ‘hero’ and ‘generation of heroes’ are to be understood in the 
Hesiodean sense, as describing specific attempts at restoring the Golden Age. 


2 The last age, oc Mifth Age, of [Hesiod ts the Iron Age, which he describes as the 
aye of everyone against everyone, all social contracts are forgotten, the bad are thought to be 
good, and the gods forsake humanity. J Iesiod believed that he was already living in the Fifth 
Age. 

3 ‘The Aali-ynea is described in the ‘I'welfth Canto of the Srivad Bhdgavatam as the last 
of the four_yaeas, or ages, of the world. ‘This age is marked by humans forgetting the world 
of the spirit and only pereciving the inferior material world; physical degencration; addic- 
tion; rulers will become unjust and forget the gods; murder, deceit and promiscuity will be- 
come commonplace; and disrespect for nature, among other characteristics. Most (but not all) 
present-day [Jindu thinkers belicve that we have been in the £a4-yaga for thousands of ycars, 
and that it still has many centuries to run. ‘I'he most widely used Jinglish version is the Srimad 
Bhdgavatam with translation and commentary by A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada (New 
York: Bhaktivedanta Book ‘Trust, 1972). 

4 ‘The wolf age is described in the 45" verse of the éluspd, or Prophecy of the Seeress, 
the first poem of the Norse Poetie Edda. ’Vhe wolf age is said to be the age of brother turning 
against brother, constant warfare, widespread whoredom and hardship. It ts the prelude to the 
end of the world, although the world is destincd to be reercated afterward in an even more 
perfect form. Sce The Poetie Edda (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996). 
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The evidence provided by such cycles proved central to my own analysis). In 
relation to the Hyperborean tradition, I also referred to the migration of the 
Nordo-Adtlantic or ‘Aryan’ races, which gave birth to the first Indo-European 
civilisations. This being the basic framework of Revo/t, in a series of chapters 
I then sought to provide an outline of various civilisations: the Par Eastern, 
the Hindu, the Natve American, the Egyptan, the Hebrew, and the Flellenic. 
Naturally, in order for my treatment of these ancient civilisations to have 
proven adequate, a separate book would have been necessary, in which — on 
the basis of a new range of material — I might have developed the general 
interpretative lines I had defined in each of those short chapters of Revolt. 
I devoted particular attention to the ancient civilisation of Rome, which I 
described as an attempt to impose a Urano-virile civilisation in a world where 
the opposite kind of civilisation had prevailed (almost, therefore, as a ‘heroic 
rebirth’). As for Christianity, I continued to regard it as a setback for the Ro- 
man and Western tradition. 

I identified a partial rebirth of the virile tradition in the Holy Roman 
Empire and in Medieval Ghibellinism: attempts to overcome the rift engen- 
dered by the predominance of the alien religion of Christianity in the West, 
even among those Germanic peoples who had embraced the symbolism of 
Rome. With the end of the Medieval world and the dawn of Humanism, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the rise of nation states, regressive and 
destructive clements gained the upper hand; this provided the foundations 
for the ‘modern world’: a process which no reaction or attempt at rectifica- 
tion managed to prevent. ‘he centuries that followed witnessed the general 
secularisation of human existence, as well as the affirmation of individualism 
and rationalism — and, later, of collectivism, materialism and mechanism: a 
process culminating in the embrace of influences deriving no longer from 
what les beyond man, but from what hes below him. Such elements, I argued 
in Revolt, have come to determine the form, interests and sinister power of 
a global civilisation which is speedily progressing towards the end of a great 
cycle — an event far grander than Spengler’s ‘decline of the West’.” 


5 Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) was a German philosopher who is regarded as one 
of the principal Conservative Revolutionary figures of the Weimar period in Germany. His 
most important work was his tvo volume 1922/23 book, The Decline of the West (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926/28), in which he theorised that all civilisations go through an inevitable 
cycle of ages of rise and decline in power, with the present age, which has been dominated 
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In order to illustrate this vast process of degeneration, particularly in 
its political and social aspects, | referred to the aforementioned law of caste 
regression. Significantly, other authors had referred to this same law in the 
years when I was writing Kevo/, both simultaneously and independently from 
one another. On the other hand, the law of caste regression was clearly re- 
lated to the doctrine of four ages. Such a law is best explained on the basis 
of an intrinsically valid teaching espoused in a more or less explicit, com- 
plete and regular form among most traditional civilisations. According to 
such teachings, human society is structured in four ‘functional classes’ or 
castes, which correspond to definite and differentiated ways of being; each 
caste possesses its own character, ethics, rights and duties within the broader 
framework of Tradition. The highest caste ts comprised of those individuals 
who embody spiritual authority; the second of the warrior aristocracy; the 
third of the property-owning bourgeoisie; the fourth of servants. 

History is clearly marked by the progressive descent of civilisation, 
power and values from the level of the highest caste to that of the lowest. 
With the end of those systems based on pure spiritual authority (‘sacral civili- 
sauons’ ruled by “divine kings’), authority fell into the hands of the warrior 
aristocracy: here began the cycle of great monarchies — the ‘divine right’ of 
the sovereign representing the residual echo of a former sacred dignity. The 
bourgeois revolution, democracy, capitalism and industrialism then contrib- 
uted to transfer power into the hands of the representatives of the third caste, 
that of the wealthy — such transferral radically altering the character of the 
civilisation and the nature of its interests. In the present day, socialism, Marx- 
ism and Communism are foreshadowing — and have already partly brought 
about — the final phase: the advent of the fourth caste, that of servants. Ser- 
vants (“workers’ and proletarians) are here seen to organise themselves in an 
attempt to gain power and to conquer the world, leaving their imprint on all 
aspects of life, leading the historical process of regression to its close. 

The final chapter of Revo/t bears the title “The End of the Cycle: Russia 
and America’. My remarks here were almost prophetic, particularly consider- 
ing the fact that 1 had first published the book in 1934, and that I had already 
voiced the ideas expressed in this final chapter at an earlier date, as a paper 


by the West, currently entering its declining period. Spengler’s thesis bears some similarity to 


traditional doctrines, but, as Spengler was a Nictzschean, he did not view his theorctical cycle 
as being the result of a transcendent, metaphysical reality. 
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later published in New Anthology (Nuova Antologia). | portrayed the ‘civilisa- 
tions’ of Communist Russia and of America as the two jaws of a single set 
of pliers closing upon Europe, seeking to destroy what remained of tradi- 
tional forms and values: precisely the thing that was destined to happen. I 
emphasised the traits common to the two opposing world powers — particu- 
larly the destructive role they shared. On the other hand, it was clear to me 
that, behind the clash between America and Russia, lay the contrast between 
a bourgeois civilisation of the third caste and a civilisation of the fourth 
caste, embodying the final stage in the regressive process. But aside from 
any secondary, contingent and episodic use of the theory of caste regres- 
sion, such a theory served to elucidate world history in a number of other 
ways. Besides, Marxist historiography has made use of a similar — if less 
refined and less articulate — scheme; naturally, it has done so by inversion: by 
describing what possesses a subversive, regressive and destructive character 
as an achievement and a sign of progress. A similar inverted perspective, of 
course, necessarily represents the ‘correct’ perspective in the eyes of the hu- 
man being, which existentially corresponds to the fourth caste, and whose 
advent characterises the final age, signalling the end of the Hindu ‘dark age’ 
and of Hesiod’s ‘Tron Age’. 

Clearly, given my understanding of the origins and nature of the mod- 
ern world, I could not lightheartedly raise a call for reaction. In Revoft, I wrote 
that: “Uhe only individuals who can truly have faith in the future are those 
who adopt a conditioned perspective, thus manifesting signs of the very ills 
they wish co fight. By contrast, those individuals who possess the spirit and 
character that marks each normal, traditional civilisation, and who are aware 
of the roots of modern ills, cannot fail to acknowledge the fact that a titanic, 
non-human endeavour is necessary, not only to return, but merely to draw 
near to a normal kind of order. Such individuals cannot view the future in 
the same way as others.’ These words of mine applied to the idea of a return 
to Tradition as a broad and universal phenomenon — something other than 
the privileged prerogative of an elite few, removed from the prevailing his- 
torical forces. I could envisage no concrete means, however, to accomplish 
such a return to Tradition. Given the overall perspective of Revolt, the book 
also appeared to be lacking the same faith in Catholicism as a positive point 
of reference that marked the work of other traditionalist authors. As I previ- 
ously mentioned, Guénon had argued that the Catholic Church had provided 
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Europe with a traditional order, and that a return to traditional Catholicism 
— as I already mentioned with regard to The Mask and Face of Contemporary 
Spiritualism — constituted the only means for a rebirth of the West and an 
overcoming of the crisis of the modern world. Consequently, Guénon had 
directed a more or less explicit appeal to the representatives of the Catholic 
tradition (in the letters we privately exchanged, however, Guénon had con- 
fessed that while he had felt obliged to launch such an appeal, he had also 
predicted its fatlurc)." 

As | stated in the conclusion to Revo/t, 1 could not agree with Guénon 
on this point. Catholicism, I argued, had failed to give proof of any restrain- 
ing or creative power even in the past, when material and intellectual condi- 
tions were fat more favourable. Rather, Catholicism was one of the factors 
which contributed to the dissolution of the West: for Catholicism had caused 
a disastrous fracture by stripping spirituality of virility and advocating the 
supremacy of priestly holiness in place of primordial synthesis and centrality, 
thus favouring the secularisation and deconsecration of the world of action 
and virility. Naturally, Revoét did not emphasise those aspects of Catholicism 
which The Mask and Face of Contemporary Spiritualism had praised from a purely 
doctrinal or esoteric perspective. In my conclusion to the second edition 
of Revolt, following an evaluation of certain new experiences, I argued that: 
‘Those individuals who today consider themselves to be men of Tradition 
on the simple grounds of their adherence to Catholicism are stopping mid- 
way, for they show no awareness of the series of causes, and of the world of 
origins and absolute values.’ 

From the first edition of Reve/t, published in 1934, I implicd that all 
that can be expected is the completion of the present cycle. Nevertheless, 
in the book I also discussed those movements that, both in Germany and 
in Italy, might, in a way, be secn as attempting to externally stem the tide 


6 Guénon, in his 1927 book, The Crisis of the Modern World, expressed his opinion that 
the Catholic Church was still the ideal vehicle for a reintegration of ‘Tradition into the West, 
provided that the Church completely rejected the influences of modernity and returned to a 
more traditional condition, and disregarded modern polities. [Towever, he also said that: ‘In- 
deed it may be said that in the present state of things, Catholicism has no more than a virtual 
existence since we do not sce in it any real consciousness of universality’ (rom The Crisis of 
the Modern World |{illsdale: Sophia Percnnis, 2001], pp. 111-112.) Such statements, plus his 
advice in the same book that the Church should attempt to learn from the example of the 
astern traditions, caused most Catholic thinkers to turn against him. 
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of dissolution by opposing democracy and socialism, Bolshevism and the 
United States — an opposition accompanied by a revival of the symbols of 
the ancient Roman or Nordic tradition. Yet I asked: “To what extent can 
such revivals be seen to express positive values from a higher point of view? 
To what extent does the use of certain symbols truly evoke a genuine spiri- 
tual tradition, something which transcends what is materially, ethnically and 
politically conditioned? And to what extent, instead, does the use of such 
symbols merely serve as an instrument for political forces operating within 
the limited framework of the modern idea of nation, forces whose highest 
ambition is power, understood in the secular, illusionary sense prevalent in 
this final age?’ In Revolt, I repeatedly emphasised the more ambiguous aspects 
of these political movernents, and pointed to the fact that the contemporary 
world threatens to distort and misdirect the use of symbols and ideas per- 
taining to a higher order. Again, I was not mistaken in my prediction; and, in 
the misuse of certain symbols and ideas, | identified one of the aspects of 
what I termed the “occult war’: a means to discredit and halt the progress of 
what might serve as a means towards a genuine restoration. 

When I first published Revol, I believed it might be possible to reinforce 
the positive elements present in the aforementioned political movements, 
and to separate such elements from the more negative and problematic fea- 
tures. If I pursued this contingent goal as best I could, this was partly due 
to my &yhatriya disposition, which led me to do what had to be done without 
any concern for either success or failure. The ideas I expressed in Revolt pro- 
vided the foundation and yardstick for any kind of action: by shunning all 
compromises, illusions and pretences, the book pointed to those values never 
to be forgotten. 

] should here mention the nature of my engagement with movements 
of the Right, both in Italy and in Germany, up to the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War. First, however, for the sake of chronological order, I wish 
to briefly discuss another book of mine, which Laterza published in 1938 
under the title of The Mystery of the Grail and the Ghibelline Tradition of E:mpire 
(I! mistero del Graal e la tradiztone ghibellina dell’Impero). Vhe book developed out 
of an appendix contained in the first edition of Revo/t, and its purpose is to 
prove the existence, in early medieval Europe, of a kind of spirituality that 
can be traced back to the regal strain of the Primordial Tradition. This spin- 
tuality was chiefly expressed symbolically in the literature of chivalry, as well 
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as by means of the figures, myths and sagas of the ‘imperial cycle’.’ My study 
of this field proved the usefulness of the ‘traditionalist method’ of enquiry: 
a method based on integrative comparisons aimed at defining basic values. 

The ordinary reader today knows about the Grail thanks only to Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Parsefa/, which, in its Romantic approach, really deforms and 
twists the whole myth.® Equally misleading is the attempt to interpret the 
mystery of the Grail in Christian terms: for Christian elements only play an 
accessory, secondary and concealing role in the saga. In order to grasp the 
true significance of the myth, it is necessary instead to consider the more 
immediate points of reference represented by the themes and echoes per- 
taining to the cycle of King Arthur, which survives in the Celtic and Nor- 
dic traditions. The Grail essentially embodies the source of a transcendent 
and immortalising power of primordial origin that has been preserved after 
the ‘Fall’, degeneration and decadence of humanity. Significantly, all sources 
agree that the guardians of the Grail are not priests, but are knights and war- 
riors — besides, the very place where the Grail is kept 1s described not as a 
temple or church, but as a royal palace or castle. 

In the book, | argued that the Grail can be seen to possess an initiatory 
(rather than vaguely mystical) character: that it embodies the mystery of war- 
rior initation. Most commonly, the sagas emphasise one additional clement: 
the duties deriving from such initiation. The predestined Knight — he who 
has ceceived the calling and has enjoyed a vision of the Grail, or received its 
boons — or he who has ‘fought his way’ to the Grail (as described in certain 
texts) must accomplish his duty of restoring legitimate power, lest he forever 
be damned. The Knight must either allow a prostrate, deceased, wounded or 


/ Lhe imperial cycle refers to the legend of King Arthur. ln The Adystery of the Gratl, 
lEvola refers to Sic Thomas Malory’s The Death of Arthur, or Le Morte D’Arthur, as his primary 
source for the Arthurian saga. 

8 Richard Wagner (1813-1883) was the greatest German composer of operas in the 
Nineteenth century (although he preferred to call his mature works ‘music dramas’). ‘The influ- 
ence of his music and writings had a tremendous impact on all aspects of culture in urope, 
well into the ‘lWwenticth century (and even in the present day). Pardfa/ was the last of his music 
dramas, first performed at Bayreuth in 1882. Although Wagner did use Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s ‘Thirteenth century Pargifal poem as the basis of the drama, he incorporated many 
other influences as well, including Schopenhauer and Buddhism. Such a syneretic approach, 
combining clements from several modern and traditional sources, no doubt did not appeal to 
[vola’s traditional orientation. 
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only apparently living King to regain his strength, or personally assume the 
regal role, thus restoring a fallen kingdom. The sagas usually attribute this 
function to the power of the Grail. A significant means to assess the dignity 
or intentions of the Knight is to ‘ask the question’: the question concerning 
the purpose of the Grail. In many cases, the posing of this crucial question 
coincides with the miracle of awakening, of healing or of restoration. 

Flaving determined this much in my study, I then ascribed the essen- 
tial character of the Grail sagas to a precise historical moment: the imperial 
Middle Ages in Europe. I thus interpreted the Grail myth as a symbolic ex- 
pression of the hopes and wishes of the Ghibelline faction to raise, reor- 
ganise and unify the West under a sacred zmpereum — what certain political 
theologians have termed the ‘regal religion of Melchizedek’.” In a concealed 
fashion, the literature of chivalry expressed this Ghibelline drive toward an 
ideal, a drive shared by the major Swedish rulers (figures often shrouded in 
myth), as well as by those ascetic and warrior Orders of knights which, in a 
way, embodied the chivalrous ideals of the Grail, in more or less explicit con- 
trast to the opposite spiritual pole of the Medieval world: the Church (whose 
attempts to gain supremacy found an expression in Guelph ideology). One 
of the major episodes in the opposition between these two poles was the 
tragic destruction of the Knights Templar."” 


9 Melchizeclek is a mysterious figure who is first mentioned in the Book of Genests, 
when he brings bread and wine to Abraham to bless him after a battle. He is described as a 
King of Salem and a priest. The only other Biblical reference to him occurs in the Book of 
Psatms, when Jesus Christ ts said to be ‘a priest forever in the order of Melchizedek’. Since 
Jesus also served bread and wine at the Last Supper, and which he also established as the sacra- 
ment to be taken in his memory, Catholics have always scen this as proof of Jesus’ messiante 
role in establishing his own teachings to supersede the Aaronic priesthood of the Jews. Since 
Melchizedck was both a priest and a king, he ts scen by some as a symbol of an ideal unity 
between temporal and sacral authority in the Church, such as the Ghibellines desired, as op- 
poscd to the cule of the Pope alone. 

10 The Knights ‘Templar was one of the most famous groups of the Crusading 
Knights. ‘They were initially created in the ‘lwelfth century as an Order tasked with protecting 
Christian pilgrims on pilgrimage to the recently-captured ‘Temple Mount (Al Aqsa Masjid) in 
Jerusalem (Al Quds). ‘They fought in many battles to protect Christian possession of the I Toly 
Jand (Palestine). ‘Vhey survived until the Fourteenth century, when the Church was pressured 
for political reasons to reject the Knights ‘Templar, which was donc, and the Order was forci- 
bly and brutally dissolved. Some belicve that the Knights discovercd esoteric knowledge and 
sacred relics, including the Grail, in the Holy Land that were passed down secretly within their 
Order, and some even believe that this knowledge survives in secret today. ‘The Ireemasons, 
for example, include the Knights ‘Vemplar as part of their lincage. 
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With the end of the Middle Ages, the tradition embodied in the afore- 
mentioned sagas disappeared; or rather, it survived underground. In my 
book, I described those groups which to some extent can be seen as heirs to 
the myth of the Grail. First and foremost among such groups is that of the 
Fedeli d’ Amore" (which Dante” himself once belonged to); pocts whose 
erotic language often possessed a symbolic and initiatory character — a fact 
that the work of Luigi Valli,” at the ume of my enquiry, had contributed to 
disclose. Such poets belonged to a secret organisation (perhaps not uncon- 
nected with that of the Templars) of a Ghibelline bent, and decidedly op- 
posed to the Church. The second tradition that preserved the Grail myth was 
the ITermetic, a tradition which continued to opcrate well beyond the crisis 
of the Middle Ages. To these two groups, I should add the Rosicrucians"* 
(not to be confused with the various modern sects which have claimed that 
name for themselves). This mysterious brotherhood advocated a restoration 
of Europe and the rule of an Imperator who would bring all usurpations to an 
end; following the treaty of Westphalia,’? which did away with what little au- 


11 The ledch @Amore, or ‘aithful of Love’, was a mystical society of pocts which 
existed in Italy of the Middle Ages. They wished to sec a regeneration of society based on the 
ideals of chivalry, It derived its beliefs from a number of traditional sources. Poets typically 
peutioned for membership in the society by writing a pocm addressed to the ledeli Amore. 
The society maintained that members could only waite about mystical experiences of their 
own, and members developed practices to attain such states of consciousness. Dante Aligheri 
is the most famous poct who was a member. 


12 Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) is regarded as the greatest writer in the Italian lan- 
guage. |Te was the author of The Divine Comedy. 
13 ] uigi Valli (1878-1931) was one of the members of the Ur Group, and published 


some of his watings on the subject under its auspices. [Tis book about the Medeli d’ Amore ts 
The Secret Language of Dante and the Tedeli d'amore’ (U1 linguaggzo segreto dé Dante e dei Fedeli d'amore’ 
[Rome: Casa editrice ‘Optima’, 1928]). He said that he had deciphered a secret code used 
by the ledeli d’? Amore in the works of Dante, and that it revealed a seeret doctrine told in 
symbols calling for the unity of priestly and temporal power. Valli was also frequently cited 
by Guénon. None of his writings have been translated. For a summary of his ideas, however, 
sce ‘Plain Theosophical ‘lraces in Poetry’, in Theosophy, vol. 21, No. 6, April 1933, pp. 247-253, 
available at Blavatsky Nef (www.blavatsky.net/magazinc/theosophy/ww/setting/poctry. html). 
14 The Rosicrucians were originally a secret mystical socicty which existed in Ger- 
many in the Seventeenth century (although it claimed to be several centurics older in origin). 
They also exerted influence upon the Freemasons. 

15 The treaty of Westphalia was signed in 1648, and brought an end co the Thirty 
Years’ War. It began as a war between Catholics and Protestants in the Holy Roman /mpire, 
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thority the Holy Roman Empire still possessed, the Rosicrucians disappeared 
once more, staying in the shade (symbolically, it is said that the Rosicrucians 
‘left’? Europe). 

This historical overview which I provided in The Mystery of the Grail 
supplemented what I had already written in Revo/t concerning the Middle 
Ages. O.W. Barth published a German translation of the book in 1958, and a 
second Italian edition was published by Ceschina in 1962. These more recent 
editions contain some revised material, and a new final chapter on the origins 
and significance of Freemasonry as an ‘inversion of Ghibellinism’. I here 
described Freemasonry as an organisation that had originally possessed an 
initiatory character, but which had grown increasingly political tn nature, ul- 
timately serving as the expression of forces contrary to Tradition and as one 
of the major secret agents of modern subversion (first in the years leading 
to the I’rench Revolution, and then more decidedly following the bourgeois 
revoluuon). The chief point I sought to emphasise was that opposition to 
the Church and Catholicism, which Ghibellinism had voiced on the basis of 
an imperial claim to an cqually sacred and transcendent form of authority, 
came to be articulated, in accordance with the aforementioned process of 
inversion, on the basis of Enlightenment ideals of secularisation and of the 
‘religion of Man’ — ideals which sought to free humanity from any kind of 
authority (dismissed as ‘tyranny’ and ‘obscurantism’). 

More generally, this process of inversion led to an attempt to invest hu- 
man reason as such with the kind of rights and authority which are superior 
to ordinary religious dogmas and mythically ‘revealed’ truths, and which are 
the exclusive privilege of ‘enlightened’ individuals (1-e., initiates). Hence, the 
distortion of the term ‘enlightenment’, which became synonymous with de- 
structive rational criticism. In such a way, I sought to supplement and clarify 
what I had previously written. The need for clarification of this kind can be 
grasped from the fact that, in the aftermath of the Second World War, the 
term “Ghibelline’ surfaced again in an exceedingly distorted manner, as a 
way to describe the affirmation of the secular and non-denominational state 
against clericalism. J again denounced the wrongful and equivocal use of the 
term in my book Men Among the Ruins (GH uomini e le rovine). 


but grew to cngulf most of Lurope. One of the outcomes of the treaty was the granting of 
sovereignty to the rulers of the various Imperial States which comprised the limpire. De- 
prived of its governing authority, the Holy Roman limpire thercafter existed in name only. 
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As for the aforementioned involution of Freemasonry, I should men- 
tion the fact that thanks to an extraordinary set of circumstances, while liv- 
ing in Vienna, I came across some precious and rare material on the basis of 
which J intended to write a book entitled The Secret History of Secret Societies 
(Stora seoreta delle sovieta segrete). Ylowever, J never got the chance to accom- 
plish this project. 
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© return now to my attempt to influence mainstream politics 
in the years leading up to the Second World War, I should 
say that my publication of Reve might indeed have been 
expected to provide the doctrinal basis for a serious, tradi- 
tionalist Right of a revolutionary (or, more appropriately, 


counter-revolutionary) character. And yet, this was not the 
case: for Revol, as a book, was largely ignored, on the grounds that the ideas 
and perspectives it emphasised were too far removed from the mentality of 
the Fascist leadership and of its followers (not to mention the mentality of 
the amateurish or academic intelligentsia which, thanks to its adherence to 
the Fascist regime, had come to control both Italian culture and the Italian 
press). The few attempts to develop a form of ‘traditionalist’? thought in 
those years were articulated in bourgeois and Catholic terms by the ‘national- 
ist’ elements which had adhered to Fascism. Such attempts were marked by a 
confined intellectual horizon and an unpleasantly sectarian spirit. Before the 
tisc of the ‘Axis’, my work was limited to the publication of the aforemen- 
tioned section in Farinacci’s paper and of articles, essays and reviews that 
only interested a select public. It would be pure fantasy, therefore, to suggest, 
as some French writers have recently done, that I was ‘Mussolint’s advisor’ 
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(W. Gerson’) or even the “éminence grise* behind the Duce’ (E. Antébi’). In fact, I 
only personally met Mussoini in 1942, at the tme when Fascism (as I shall discuss 
later) first embraced ‘racism’. Other writers are instead correct in observing that 
I argued in favour of an ‘esoteric’ approach to Romanness and to the symbols of 
Rome — although, as I already mentioned when discussing Pagan Imperialism, my 
suggestions in this respect were largely ignored. 

The reception of my work was rather different in Germany, on account of 
the presence in that country of different cultural milicus and of different histori- 
cal precedents. Whereas Italy had lost almost all traces of its hierarchical c1vilisa- 
tion and society, Germany — and, more generally, central Europe — had preserved 
certain aspects of its former tradition, so that forces from its former political 
regimes were still partly in control of politics and society. Aside from the Prus- 
sian tradition, with its power to shape society, in Germany there existed a nobility 
which still held many political, military, bureaucratic and diplomatic positions, and 
which (as Junker) controlled the land and (to a lesser extent) the industry. In the 
aftermath of the [‘irst World War, Germany had also witnessed the birth of an 
intellectual current — composed of writers such as Maller van den Bruck,’ H. 


1 Werner Gerson was the pen name of I’rench author Pierre Mariel, who made this 
assertion in his book, Nagésm, Secret Society (Le Naxzisme, société secréte: Paris: Productions de Paris, 
1969). It remains untranslated. It is worth noting that Gerson’s book is only one in a series of 
such books and essays, which continue to appear today, which make unsubstantiated claims 
that {évola was an occult advisor to Mussolini, or | Jitler, or both. 

2 I'rench: ‘gray eminence’. The term refers to any advisor to a powerful figure who 
remains hidden. 

3 lélisabeth Antébt made this accusation in her book (With Luafer (Avec Lucifer |Paris: 
Calmann-] .evy, 1970)}). 

4 Arthur Moller van den Bruck (1876-1925) was one of the principal authors of 
the German Conservative Revolution. He is best known for his 1923 book, The Third Reich 
— translated as Germanys Third Empire (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1934). A follower of 
Nietzsche, he advocated the idea of a third German empire to replace the Weimar Republic 
which would embody a synthesis between socialism and nationalism and provide for the needs 
of all citizens, but within a hicrarchical framework based on traditional values. Despite | Litler’s 
appropriation of his book’s title, he rcyected National Socialism for its anti-intellectual nature 
ina note he left yust prior to his suictde. 
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Bluher,’ E. Jiinger* and von Salomon’ — which voiced the combative values 
of monarchist loyalism. Such a current was described as that of the ‘Con- 
servative Revolution’.® When National Socialism gained power, part of the 


- 


> Hans Bliiher (1888-1955) was a German psychologist who was part of the Ger- 
man Wandervégel and the ‘men’s movement’, as were Otto Weininger and Stefan George. 
Ile favoured a male-dominated approach to history and politics. [Ie postulated that sexuality 
is an abstraction, while [éros, or desire, is the only reality, and is the force which leads to the 
existence of culture. I Te said that this view discredited the notion that homosexuality is against 
nature, and also abrogated the bourgeois, feminine concept of the family, which he idenufied 
with the Semites, and which he felt was opposed to the masculine, Aryan conception. The 
Nazis banned his work. évola cites Bliher in his own works. Hrancis Parker Yockey also trans- 
lated Bliher into Mngtish, although the translation is lost. ‘Phere is a translation of Faw}: and 
Male Fraternity: A Theory of the Eros (Paris: Dioscures, 1994). 

6 Ernst Jiinger (1895-1998) was one of the most prominent of the German Con- 
servative Revolutionaries, but that was only one phase in a long and varied carcer. [1¢ volun- 
teered for and fought in the German Army throughout the First World War, and was awarded 
the highest decoration, the Pour le Mérite, for his service. After the war, he wrote many books 
and novels, was active in German politics, experimented with psychedelic drugs, and travelled 
the world. He remained ambivalent about National Socialism at first, but never joined the 
Party, and he had turned against the Nazis by the late 1930s. [fe rejomed the Wehrmacht ae the 
outbreak of war, however, and remained in Paris as a captain, where he spent more time with 
Picasso and Cocteau than enforcing che occupation. His objections to the Nazis were influen- 
tial upon the members of the Stauffenberg plot to assassinate Hitler in July 1944, which led 
to his dismissal from the Wehrmacht. After the war, Jiinger’s political views gradually moved 
toward a sort of aristocratic anarchism. Several of his books have been translated. 

7 Ernst von Salomon (1902-1972) was a German military cadet who joined the 
‘rcikorps in 1919 in order to counter the liberal aims of the Weimar Republic. He wrote 
books about his experiences which show a strong Conservative Revolutionary orientation. 
He assisted the assassins of Morcign Minister Walther Rathenau, who was a Jew, in 1922, an 
event which was hailed by the Nazis. After serving a prison sentence, however, von Salomon 
rejected National Socialism, and he became a screenwriter in Germany. He married a Jew 
and protected her throughout the ‘Uhird Reich, and reportedly he rescued other Jews as well; 
nevertheless, he was imprisoned by the Allies after the war under accusation of having been a 
Nazt supporter. Several of his books are available in |inglish. 

8 The Conservative Revolution is a term first coined by Hugo von [offmansthal, 
which has come to designate a loose confederation of ant-liberal German thinkers who wrote 
during the Weimar Republic. ‘here was a great diversity of views within the canks of the 
Conservative Revolutionaries, but in general they opposed both democratic capitalism and 
Communism in favor of a synthesis of the German (and especially Prussian) aristocratic tradi- 
tions with socialism. Spengler advocated one form of this doctrine which he termed ‘Prussiaa 
socialism’. “Phe Conservative Revolutionarics opposed liberalism in all tts forms, reyected a 
return to the Kaiser’s Reich, and saw Germany as being culturally tilted more towards Russia 
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Conservative Revolutionary forces joined its ranks, becoming one of its cen- 
tral components — yet not without maintaining a certain distance from the 
more dubiously and dangerously populist, plebeian and fanatical aspects of 
Hitlerism. Given the unexpected success of Hitler’s movement on a national 
and international level, tt is only at a later and more critical period that Con- 
servative Revolutionaries turned their reservations with respect to National 
Socialism into actual opposition to Hitler’s regime. Formerly, Conservative 
Revolutionaries had adhered to National Socialism in the hope of seizing the 
right moment to intervene adequately in the provisional and imperfect basis 
of the National Socialist state of the Third Reich, which had, nevertheless, 
accomplished certain preliminary aims by vanquishing socialism, Commu- 
nism and democracy, and by attempting to restore some of the ideals of the 
older German tradition. 

As | previously mentioned, my name was already known in Germany 
at the time, particularly in Conservative Revolutionary circles, thanks to the 
German edition of Pagan Imperiahsm (which avoided the specific references 
to the Italian situation present in the original edition of the text). In 1934, I 
took my fiest journey north. 1 delivered one paper at a university conference 
in Berlin, and another at an international meeting on Nordic studies (the sec- 
ond Nordisches Thing, organised by Roselius'") in Bremen; most importantly, 
I spoke before the small audience of the Herrenklub"' of Berlin — the club 
of the conservative German nobility, well known for its influential role on a 


than towards [’rance or Britain. ‘hey were the forerunners of the contemporary tucopcan 
New Right. ‘Che most comprchensive study of the Conservative Revolution in English ts 
Klemens von Klemperer’s Germanys New Conservatism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957), although the definitive book in any language is Armin Mohler’s The Conservative Revolw- 
tion in Germany 1918-1932: A Handbook (Die konservative Revolution in Dentschland 1918-1932: Ein 
Handbuch (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1972)). 

9 ‘Nordic assembly’. 

10 Ludwig Roselius (1874-1943) was a German coffce magnate who Is regarded as 
the inventor of commercial decaffeinated coffee. [Ie was a corporatist and a racialist who 
supported National Socialism. He regarded industrialisation and Germany’s defeat in the Hirst 
World War as threats to Nordic values, calling for a return to the values of the Middle Ages, 
coupled with the best of modern science. None of his writings have been translated. 

11 ‘Gentlemen’s Club’. While this organization supported National Socialism, it also 
attempted to distance itself from some of the excesses of the Nazis in favour of a more arts- 
tocratic style of politics. Although the members hoped to influence National Socialist policy, 
they weee ignorcd by the Party. 
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political level. In the Berlin Herrenklub, I found a most congenial environ- 
ment, and I soon developed a genuine and prolific friendship with the club’s 
president, Baron Heinrich von Gleichen.'? The Herrenklub, which pursued 
aims similar to my own, represented an adequate milieu for the understand- 
ing and evaluation of my own ideas, and provided the basis for my own work 
in Germany. 

In 1935, a renowned publishing group from Stuttgart, the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, published a German translation of Revolt Against the Modern 
[Yorld, thanks to which I soon became one of the most well-known Euro- 
pean writers in Germany. Gottfried Benn’’ described the book as: ‘A work 
the exceptional importance of which will become evident in the years to 
come. hose who read it will feel transformed, and will see Europe in a 
different light” Another commentator wrote: “Rather than being the chief 
work of Ltaly’s Spengler, | would define Revo/t as the landmark of aristocratic 
and traditionalist Ruropean thought, Similarly, J. von Kempski" argued that: 
‘Clearly, what primordial, yet resplendent and far from nebulous, times evoke, 
according to this Italian writer, is the genuinely aristocratic world of a higher, 
austere spirituality which surpasses our obscure epoch, and spurs us on to 
the reconquest of a world and civilisation of unbroken men.’ W. Stapel,” 


12 Baron Heinrich yon Gleichen-Russwurm (1883-1959) was also a friend of Méller 
van den Bruck. ‘lhe latter reproduced a letter from himself to the Baron by way of a preface 
to his own book, The Third Reich. 

13 Gottfried Benn (1886-1956) was a German author who was part of the Expres- 
sionist movement, .\fter serving during the Iicst World War, he came to dislike both Weimar 
democracy and Communism ducing the 1920s. By the carly 1930s, he supported the National 
Socialists, and he briefly served as the head of the poetry section of the Prussian Academy of 
the .\rts after the rise to power of the Nazis in 1933. He grew disenchanted with the Nazis 
after the Night of the Long Knives in 1934, however, and withdrew his support, choosing to 
join the Wehrmacht instead in 1935. As lexpressionism became condemned by the Nazis as 
degenerate art, and Benn’s politics were well-known, his work was finally banned in Germany 
in 1938. Several eclitions of his work are available in English. 


14 Jurgen von Kempski (1910-1998) was a German professor who wrote on philoso- 
phy, literature and politics. His work is untranslated. 
15 Wilhelm Stapel (1882-1954) was a German political journalist who is identified 


with the Conservative Revolution. [fe was a Protestant, a nationalist and an anti-Semite. [He 
also studicd with lédmund [Tusserl. [le supported the National Socialists, and wrote several 
books on anti-Semitism, and the relationship of Nazism with Christianity. A small selection 
from his work is available in The Weimar Republic Sourcebook (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1994). 
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editor of the German People (Deutsches Volestum) magazine, wrote that: “Evola 
presents his ideas in a bewitching fashion. Lis book contains many a magical 
page.’ According to If Everling, a former monarchist deputy of the Reichstag 
and a man very close to Wilhelm IT,'* “What is most enthralling in this book 
is the rigour with which ideas based on Indo-European prehistory lead to 
the path of the Sacrum Imperium." To this, Evola adds the elegant style of his 
writing, ever well-informed and far from self-congratulatory: an uncommon 
and aristocratic trait.’ Several other commentators judged the book in similar 
terms. 

Nothing of the kind was ever said of Revo/fin the country where I hap- 
pened to be born. As I alreacly mentioned, ‘official culture’ in Italy has always 
ignored the book. 

It is also worth mentioning here the way in which Germany made use 
of my work at the time. As a foreigner in an allied country, I enjoyed a kind 
of immunity: I could say things which would have been more or less unac- 
ceptable fora German to say under Nazi rule, and which would possibly have 
caused him to be interned in a concentration camp. I argued in favour of 
the rectification of the political movement that had recently come to power, 
of the strengthening of its positive elements and the curbing of its negative 
traits. As is generally known, the expression “Third Reich’ was not coined by 
[ither, who rather borrowed it from the writers of the ‘Conservative Revolu- 
tion’. Such writers, however, had vested the expression with a spiritual and 
traditionalist meaning by referring to ideas not dissimilar to my own; hence, 
some of these writers, who later came to oppose Hitler’s regime, perceived 
the Nazi use of the expression and of the symbolism of the Third Reich as 
a contaminating usurpation. By contrast, a secret front of the Right sought 
to gradually trace the idea back to its original significance: it is in this respect 
that my own work might have proven useful. In theory, some of the princi- 
ples of National Socialism might have provided an adequate foundation; this 
was particularly the case with the Ordensstaatsgedanke or National Socialist idea 


16 Wilhelm IT (1859-1941) was the ICaiser of the German Empire from 1888 unul he 
abdicated the throne following the collapse of Germany in November 1918. He remained in 
cxile in the Netherlands for the remainder of his life, hoping in vain that the circumstances in 
Germany would eventually allow for a restoration of the monarchy. 

17 Latin: ‘sacred empire’. The Holy Roman Lampire was known as the Sacra Remanun 
Imperium. 
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of a state based not on a democratic ‘leadership’ but on an Order — an elite 
founded on an ideal, a tradition, an austere discipline and a common lifestyle. 
A specific issue that needed to be addressed was that of so-called ‘racism’: 
for the needs that had nourished such a tendency in Germany had to be ad- 
dressed and rectified — and this represented a highly problematic endeavour. 
I will soon come to discuss the issue of ‘racism’ tn more detail. 

A rectification of National Socialism, then, is what informed my work 
in central Europe — work which took the form of the aforementioned pub- 
lications, of papers and personal contacts — up to the Second World War. I 
here use the expression ‘central Europe’ because I also happen to have found 
a favourable milieu in Vienna, where I often came to spend the winter. In Vi- 
enna, I got in touch with the representatives of the Right and of the genuine 
Austrian aristocracy, as well as with the group headed by Othmar Spann (who 
followed a line similar to my own). I also worked with Prince K.A. Rohan, 
who had a vast network of personal contacts. 

I then came to conceive a project that transcended the aforementioned 
milieus. My idea was that of coordinating the various elements which to 
some extent, in Europe, embodied traditionalist thought from a political and 
cultural perspective. With such an aim in mind, I took a few trips across the 
continent in 1936. In the course of one of these trips, in Rumania, I person- 
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ally met Corneliu Codreanu," the leader of the Rumanian ron Guard:" one 
of the most worthy and spiritually-oriented individuals I ever met within the 
national political movements of that period. In Bucharest I also met Mircea 
Eliade,” who was destined to enjoy much renown after the War thanks to 
his numerous works on the history of religion. Eliade, with whom 1 remain 
in contact to this day, was politically close to Codreanu, and had also shown 
some interest in the activities of the ‘Ur Group’. 

The rise of the Axis ought to have represented a most favourable 
circumstance in my eyes, given that I had always hoped for a ‘Ghibelline’, 
integrative meeting of the Roman world with the Germanic (having long 
identified the ‘myth of the two Eagles’ as a possible starting point for the 
reconstruction of Europe). As for Italy, no tangible atm was ever met in this 
respect, for the dull cliques of official Italian culture systematically sabotaged 
any vibrant endeavour. Paradoxically, Italy even employed sectarian Catholics 


18 Corneliu Codreanu (1899-1938) was originally a lawyer, who began agitating 
against democracy and Communism in the new Rumanian state after the first World War. 
After he became a threat to the cxisting regime, he was arrested and executed. Livola’s essay 
about Codreanu, “The Tragedy of the Rumanian [ron Guard: Codreanv’, is available at Evola 
As He Is (thompkins_cariou.tripod.com/id1 5. html). Some of Codreanu’s writings have been 
translated. 

19 The Iron Guard, or the Legion of the Archangel Michael, was a militant revolu- 
tlonary group formed by Codreanu in 1927. It was strongly anti-democatic, anti-capitalist, 
anti-Communist, and anti-Semitic. It differed from other Muropean Right wing movements 
of the period due to its spiritual basis, as the [ron Guard was deeply imbued with Rumanian 
Orthodox mysticism. They were in frequent conflict with the government until, in 1940, they 
were allowed to enter a new ruling coalition in the government, although their time in power 
lasted only four months uard they were thrown out after trying to foment a coup against 
their coalition partners. During that time, however, they enacted harsh anti-Semitic measures 
throughout Rumania, and assassinated many of thei opponents. ‘The surviving leaders were 
given refuge in Germany, although the organization began to splinter in their absence. Since 
the war, several Rumanian political groups have claimed to be the heirs of the original Tron 
Guard. 

20 Mircea Eliade (1907-1986) did indeed support the Iron Guard for a brief time 
in the late 1930s, as he was impressed by the spiritual basis of the Guard’s revolt, although 
he disagreed publicly with anti-Semitism. hy 1956 he moved to the United States, where he 
remained as a Professor at the University of Chicago. IIe became one of the most prominent 
scholars of comparative religion of the ‘wenticth century (although he was not a traditional- 
ist). [Te ceecounted his friendship with [vola in his journal when he learned of levola’s death, in 
an entry dated July 1974. It appears in fowrnal IT: 1970-1978 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1989), pp. 161-163. 
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of attested anti-Germanic inclinations — such as Guido Manacorda” (the 
author of a book, The Forest and the Temple [La selva e il tempio],? which pres- 
ents an utterly distorted picture of the Germanic spirit). Such individuals 
were highly annoyed by the fact that someone like me, who had received 
no official ‘authorisation’, could be invited to conferences and meetings in 
Germany, and enjoy a certain degree of recognition in that country. On one 
occasion, an attempt was even made to prevent me from travelling by deny- 
ing me a visa. Mussolini personally intervened on this occasion, after being 
informed of the plot. 

These references of mine to a relatively exterior field of action ought 
not give the impression that I no longer paid any attention to traditional 
disciplines in those days. Before further describing my attempts to influence 
political forces, ] ought to point out that, in the late 1930s, I focused on the 
writing of my two most important books on Eastern wisdom. On the one 
hand, I worked on a new edition of Man as Potency, which, as previously men- 
tioned, I retitled The Yoga of Power (for practical reasons, and the circumstanc- 
es which followed, however, this new edition of the book was only published 
by Bocca after the war). On the other hand, 1 composed a systematic work 
on original Buddhism: The Doctrine of Awakening —A Study of Buddhist Asvesis 
(La dottrina del risvegho — Saggo sullascesi buddhista). Vhis book, too, was only 
published ata later date, in 1943, by Laterza. 

In a way, by writing the latter book, I repaid my debt to Buddha’s doc- 
trine. I already mentioned how one of Buddha’s teachings had crucially con- 
tributed to my overcoming of the personal crisis I had expericnced in the 
immediate aftermath of the First World War. At a later date, J came to em- 
ploy Buddhist texts daily, in a practical way, for purposes of self-realisation, 
as a means to develop a detached awareness of ‘being’. He who had been 


21 Guido Manacorda(1879-1956) was a writer and lecturer known for his anu-Amer- 
icanism, as well as his anti-German attitudes. On page 256 of Men Amone the Ruins, levola 
describes a lecture by him in which he mocked the German concept of loyalty as depicted in 
Goethe’s drama Favs, when I‘aust is about to be taken to ell, considers cscaping, but then 
decides not to when he remembers that he gave Satan his word. According to Livola, Mana- 
corda’s comment was, ‘One of us J atins would have found a way to screw the devil tool’, to 
which L’vola comments, ‘I have no doubt about that. In spite of his anti-German prejudice, 
however, he did write extensively on Richard Wagner. Ie is untranslated. 

22 La selva e il tenpio (Virenze: Bemporad, 1933). No English version exists. 
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the prince of the Sakyas® had described a series of inner disciplines that I 
perceived as being most congenial to myself — for I felt that devotional (and 
particularly Christian) ascesis was foreign to my own nature. 

In my study, I sought to emphasise the true nature of Buddhism, a 
doctrine which had undergone much distortion, both in most of its later 
forms — when, following its revelation and spread, Buddhism had turned into 
a religion — and in the perception of Buddhism prevalent in the West. In fact, 
I explained in the book, the essential nature of Buddhist doctrine was origi- 
nally metaphysical and initiatory. The view of Buddhism as simply a kind of 
morality based on compassion, humanitartanism and a flight from life arising 
from the idea that ‘life is pain’ is most foreign, profane and superficial. Bud- 
dhism was rather born of a will to attain the unconditioned, a will that was 
radically affirmed by seeking to attain what transcends life and death. It is not 
so much ‘pair’ that Buddhism seeks to overcome, as the agitation and con- 
tingency implied by all conditioned existence, which has its origin, root and 
foundation in greed: a thirst which, by its very nature, cannot be extinguished 
by leading an ordinary life; an intoxication, or ‘mania’, a form of ignorance 
and attachment that leads towards the desperate, drunken and greedy ident- 
fication of the ‘I’ with one or the other form of the perishable world in the 
eternal current of becoming (samsara). The term ‘nirvana’ merely describes 

- the negative task of extinction (the extinction of thirst and of metaphysical 
‘ignorance’). The positive counterpart of szrvana is enlightenment or awak- 
ening (bedh:), from which the word ‘Buddha’ derives (Buddha’ being a title 
meaning “The Awakened One’ and not a name, as most people believe). It 
is for this reason that I chose to entitle my book The Doctrine of Awakening. 

According to the historical Buddha, the doctrine of awakening was lost 
in the course of the centuries, having been obscured in India by ritual and 
by the presumptuous, fossilised speculation of the brdbmana caste. Buddha 
reaffirmed and renewed the doctrine, which he did not fail to inform with 
his own character: that of a member of the warrior rather than the brabmana 
caste. The ‘aristocratic’ nature of Buddhism, which is permeated by a virile 
and warrior force — the roar of the Lion symbolising Buddha’s message” — 


23 Saikya was a kingdom in ancient India. According to Buddhist tradition, Sakya was 
a &shatriya clan, and Gautama Buddha was born a prince. 
24 ‘lhe Buddha’s discourses are described as a ‘Vion’s roar’ in two discourses of the 


aforementioned Majhima Nikaya, the Shorter Discourse on the Lion’s Roar and the Great Discourse 
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applied on an immaterial and atemporal level, is the one feature of Buddhism 
that I most emphasised in my work, in contrast to the aforementioned dis- 
lorted, passive and humanitarian interpretations of the doctrine. 

A further feature of Buddhism (in its authentic and essential formula- 
ttom) that I emphasised is the fact that Buddhism cannot be termed a re- 
lizion in the common, theistic sense of the word. And this ts not because 
Buddhism is a mere moral system inferior to religion; but, on the contrary, 
because Buddhist doctrine transcends religion. Buddhism cannot be termed 
i religion insofar as every initiatory and esoteric doctrine cannot be termed a 
religion. An aspiration towards the unconditioned leads the Buddhist ascetic 
beyond Being and beyond the god of Being; beyond the very bliss of celes- 
tial heavens, which the ascetic views as a binding force — for the hierarchies 
of the traditional, popular deities are seen as part of the finite, contingent 
world to be transcended. In Buddhist texts it is frequently written that: “He 
(1.e., the ascetic) has transcended this world and the world beyond, the human 
bond and the divine bond: for both bonds he has broken.’ The ultimate goal 
of Buddhism, therefore, the Great Liberation, perfectly coincides with that 
of the purest metaphysical tradition, and coincides with the supersubstantial 
apex, both anterior and superior to being and non-being, and to any personal 
ot ‘creator’ god. 

While my book made other, similar clarifications, adequately outlining 
the doctrinal framework of Buddhism (for instance, by explaining the theory 
of the ‘chain of causes’ that leads to the fanite existence of the non-I, and 
by clarifying the obscure idea of reincarnation), the focus of my study was 
the practical side of Buddhism: its asceticism, which I explored on the basis 
of the evidence from primary texts. By referring here to other esoteric tradi- 
tions, 1 sought to define Buddhist practice in a more adequate way than either 
Orientalists or contemporary representatives of Buddhism had done. 

In my introduction to Ie Doctrine of Awakening, | pointed out that 
my choice to focus on Buddhism was due to the fact that this discipline, 
more than any other, embodies ‘a complete and objective method of ascesis, 
expressed in lucid and conscious terms which are both unmitigated, tested 
and well-articulated; a method that suits the spirit of the Aryan man, but 
also takes account of the conditions which have become prevalent in recent 


on the Lions Rear. 
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times.’ The techniques of Buddhism are conscious techniques, free of any 
rcligious or moral mythology — morality being merely regarded as the means 
to an end in Buddhism, which ignores the fetishism of moral values (.e., 
the intrinsic imperativeness of given norms). Buddhist techniques might be 
described as scientific, for they take account of each step in the path to 
self-realisation, and of the organic links existing between cach phase of the 
ascetic process. ‘lhe ultimate aim of Buddhist asceticism is the quenching 
of thirst: deconditioning, awakening, the Great Liberation. In my book, 1 
emphasised how at least part of these disciplines for self-realisation can be 
pursued while leading an ordinary life, as a way of strengthening one’s inner 
character, of achieving detachment, and of establishing something invulner- 
able and indestructible within oneself. ‘he ‘aristocratic’ ascesis of Buddhism, 
therefore, can also be of an immanent kind: in the closing pages of my work, 
I focused on the contemporary value of Buddhist practice for alienated in- 
dividuals as an antidote to the psychic milieu of a world marked by senseless 
activity, and by the identification with ‘vital’, irrational and chaotic forces. As 
the reader might recall, I had emphasised this very point at the end of the 
second edition of Ihe Yoga of Power, where I described the essential prerequi- 
sites to tread the Tantric path. After all, the ‘Sdza principle, which according 
to the Tantras must come to rule the ‘Shak’, in the ultimate merging of the 
two, coincides with the ‘extra-samsaric’ principle that Buddhist ascesis seeks 
to incorporate and reinforce. 

My reference in the book to an ascesis ‘that takes account of the condi- 
tions which have come to prevail in recent umes’ alluded to the general the- 
ory regarding the degeneration which has come to mark world history even 
from an existential perspective. For man, today, is fat from finding himself in 
a condition where he might rely, for the purposes of spiritual self-realisation, 
on the presence of genuine and effective contacts with the transcendent, or 
on external forms of traditional support. ‘The Buddha hunself is the image 
of an individual who has paved his own way: a “warrior ascetic’ destined to 
establish a chain of spiritual masters and of corresponding spiritual influ- 
ences. The most important feature of original Buddhism, therefore, was its 
practical streak: an affirmation of the primacy of action that shuns all idle 
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speculation, all wandering of the mind through problems, hypotheses, fan- 
tasics and myths; in other words: the primacy of personal, self-realising ex- 
perience. It 1s for this reason that the Buddha doctrinally favoured ‘negative 
theology’, refusing to theorise or talk about the supreme goal to be achieved. 
The Buddha merely described such a goal in negative terms, as that which it 
is “ot and that which must be overcome. 

Following an exposition of those methods found in the Pali canon,” 
my book briefly focused on later forms of Buddhism, the essential features 
of which I emphasised, along with their continuity with the original doc- 
trine of the Buddha. In the case of Mahayana, one of the two great Bud- 
dhist schools which later developed — a school which has recently received 
much attention in the West — I distinguished two sets of features: on the one 
hand, those features deriving from either the re-emergence of the demon of 
dialectic, and abstract or mythologizing speculation, or the reaffirmation of 
religious tendencies (an inevitable occurrence in those cases where a superior 
teaching is not confined to and guarded by esotericism — the historical Bud- 
dha himself having originally opposed the idea of divulging the truth and 
the path he had discovered); on the other, those features which reflect an 
audacious shift in perspective: an attempt to illustrate the point of view of 
those who are no longer striving for enlightenment, but who have fully at- 
tained it. In this respect, Mahayana espouses both the doctrine of ‘emptiness’ 
and the complementary and apparently contradictory doctrine of the identity 
between srvana and samsdra: between the unconditioned and conditioned, 
transcendence and immanence, the world and what transcends the world, the 
absolute and the relative. Such truth can only be grasped at the very end of 
the spiritual path. 

Finally, my book briefly explored that branch of esoteric Buddhism 
known as Ch’an in China and as Zen in Japan. Such csoteric currents re- 
sumed the very tendencies which lay at the basis of Buddha’s reaction against 
degencrate Brahmanism: for, in the course of the centuries, the doctrine of 
awakening had itself been contaminated by speculation and exterior, ritual- 
istic, religious and moralising formalities. Zen brought an end to all this by 
emphasising the central goal of Buddhism — that of achieving a radical break 


25 The Pali Canon, so called because it was written in the Pali language, is the only 
carly Buddhist canon to survive in its entirety, and it ts the standard collection of scriptures in 
the Theravada Buddhist tradition. Several versions of it are available in English. 
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with ordinary consciousness (the attainment of sator™) — often in genuinely 
iconoclastic terms, and by the use of techniques of a violent or paradoxical 
sort. What I also found interesting was the fact that Zen turned Buddhism 
into the ‘Samurai doctrine’ of the Japanese warrior caste — something which 
confirmed my own conclusions as to a free use of Buddhist asceticism. For 
Zen disciplines came to be employed as a way to gain an inner strength and 
detachment which found an applicability not only in the field of transcen- 
dent contemplation, but also in that of absolute action. More generally, Zen 
played a central role in shaping the inner approach adopted in many aspects 
of Japanese life — a further disproval of the deformed and one-sided por- 
trayal of Buddhism prevalent today. 

1 was one of the first writers in Italy to briefly, but adequately, discuss 
Zen. In the aftermath of the Second World War, this doctrine became almost 
fashionable for a time, but in a way that reflects the provincialism of the 
Italian press. For Zen, in Italy, only became an interesting subject (featuring 
even in newsreels) because it happened to have been ‘discovered’ by one of 
the ‘burnt out’ generations of America: that of the hippies and beatniks, who 
regarded the irrational and iconoclastic doctrines of Zen, aimed as they are 
at bringing about sudden and gratuitous enlightenment, as something which 
might meet their needs and save therm from inner collapse. 

An English translation of The Doctrine of Awakening was published 
in 1951 by Luzac & Co.” (the book inspired its translator, a man named 
Mutton,” to leave Europe for the East, where he hoped to find a place still 
cultivating those disciplines I had praised; unfortunately, I have received no 


26 Sator? is the Japanese Buddhist term for enlightenment. 

27 The 1951 edition of The Doctrine of Awakening was the only linglish-language trans- 
lation of a complete book by Llivola to appear during his lifetime. 

28 Iivola was mistaken — the translator was actually Harold Mdward Musson (1920- 


1965), who, after becoming a Theravada Buddhist, went by the name Nanavira Thera. Musson 
served in the British Army in Italy during the Second World War, and it was during this time 
that he discovered Evola’s book. In 1948, in part because of Evola’s work, he moved to Cey- 
lon (Sri Janka), where he remained in solitude for the rest of his life, and practiced Buddhism. 
[Te committed suicide after a prolonged illness. Despite his initial enthusiasm for Lvola, how- 
ever, he wrote a letter to a friend in 1964 in which he advised that he ‘cannot now recommend 
(The Doctrine of Awakening) to you without considerable reserves, ‘This letter, along with many 
of Musson’s other writings, can be found at the Néuavira ‘Thera Dhamma Page (www.nanavira. 


Org). 
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news of the man since). A French translation was also published in 1956 
by Editions Adyar. The English edition of the book was approved by the 
Pali Society, a renowned academic institute for the study of early Buddhism, 
which acknowledged the validity of my work. My publication of The Doctrine 
of Awakening has led some to believe that I am either a Buddhist or a spectal- 
ist in Buddhism. This, of course, is not quite true. Having reached my goal by 
publishing the book, I no longer focused on the subject. The goal I had set 
myself with the book was that of presenting Buddhism as an example of the 
‘dry’, or intellectual spiritual path, based on pure detachment; a path opposite 
(o that which T had outlined in my study of Tantrism, a discipline based on 
the affirmation, assimilation, use and transformation of immanent forces to 
be freed by the awakening of Shakti — the root-power behind all vital energy, 
and (in the form of &mdatni all sexual energy. With regard to their ultimate 
aim, the tvo spiritual paths are equivalent, if followed to the very end. One 
path can be preferred to the other according to different circumstances, indi- 
vidual character and personal existential disposition. 

Besides, my book on Hermeticism had already illustrated a different, 
Western tradition based on methods of spiritual self-realisation, while my 
study of the Grail had emphasised the initiatory nature of the symbolism 
employed in the epic and chivalrous literature of Medieval Europe; my intro- 
duction to ‘laoism, and the commentary to my second edition of [ao Tzu’s 
Tao-té-ching had defined the essential features of this esoteric tradition of the 
least. Considering the further contributions I offered in Introduction to Magic 
and, with regard to the ‘path of sex’, in one of my latest books (Ihe Metaphys- 
ws of Sex, which I will come to discuss), it is clear that, with my work, I pro- 
vided those interested in certain matters with a substantial repertoire of rare 
material, which I gathered, organised and tnterpreted from the only adequate 
perspective: that of Tradition. 
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a prominent role within National Socialism: generally promoted 

in an extremist and primitive fashion, racism represented one 

of the most problematic features of the Third Reich, and one 
in need of rectification. On the one hand, racism was associatecl with anti- 
Semitism; on the other, racism had given rise to ‘pagan’ tendencies, the chief 
exponent of which was Alfred Rosenberg.’ As I already mentioned when 
talking of Pagan Imperialism, Rosenberg — whom I had personally met — re- 
garded me as the spokesman of an Italian current similar to his own. In 
fact, the differences between my own thought and that of Rosenberg were 
very conspicuous. In his well-known book entitled The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century, Rosenberg, not unlike myself, had quoted authors such as Wirth 
and Bachofen in order to discuss the idea of Nordic origins, and to provide 


eside the original results attained in my studies in the field of 
spirituality, J ought to here discuss my engagement with the ts- 
sue Of ‘racism’. Racist ideology, as ts known, had always played 


1 Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946) was a Baltic German who became the foremost 
intellectual in National Socialism. He was a member of the ‘Thule Society, and joined the Ger- 
man Workers’ Party (ater to become the Nazi Party) in January 1919, before Iitler himself 
joined. Heavily influenced by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Rosenberg wrote several books 
explicating National Socialist racial policy, couching his ideas in anti-Christian terms (since 
Christianity is of Semitic origin), Despite his prominence, however, the practical impact of his 
ideas on the ‘Vhird Reich was minimal. During the Second World War, he was appointed Reich 
Minister for the Occupied astern ‘Territories, and it was for this role that he was executed at 
the Nuremberg ‘Irials. Some of his writings have been translated. 

2 The Myth of the Twentieth Century (Torrance: Noontide Press, 1982). 
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a dynamic historical analysis of various civilisations from a racist perspec- 
tive. Rosenberg’s study, however, was superficial and imprecise; politically, it 
was aimed at serving, almost exclusively, German interests. Rosenberg also 
lacked any understanding of holiness and transcendence — hence his most 
primitive critique of Catholicism, a religion which he even attacked, in a kind 
of renewed Kalturkampf,’ by borrowing the most obsolete arguments from 
[‘nlightenment and secularist polemics. The ‘myth of the twentieth century’, 
according to Rosenberg, was to be the myth of blood and race: ‘A new myth 
of life that ts called forth to create, along with a new kind of life, a new kind 
of state and of civilisation, 

As for the racism of the German state, it merged a sort of pan-Ger- 
manic nationalism with the ideas of biological science. With respect to the 
latter, 1 believe that Trotsky’ was not far off the mark when he described 
racism as a kind of zoological materialism.’ The German state embraced 
biology, eugenics, and the theory of heredity, accepting all the materialist 
assumptions behind such doctrines. This led National Socialism to posit the 
unilateral dependence of the superior to the inferior: of the psychic and 
super-biological part of man to the biological. ‘his materialist view was little 
affected by the superimposition of a vague mystique of blood. A materialist 
perspective was also responsible for the National Socialist illusion that mere 
prophylactic intervention on the biological level — an intervention, that is, 
upon the physical race — might automatically better all aspects of the life of 
peoples and nations. Where a similar analysis might have proven valid was 
in the idea that it is not the state, society or civilisation which are of central 
importance, but rather race — had ‘race’ here been understood in its higher 
sense, as describing the deepest and most fundamental components of man. 


3 German: ‘culture war’. More specifically, in the German context, the term refers 
to a number of policies enacted by Chancellor Otto von Bismarck in the 1870s intended to 
reduce the power of the Catholic Church in favour of a more secular conception of the state. 
“| Leon ‘Trotsky (1879-1940) was a Russian Jew and Communist intellectual who was 
second only to Lenin in the carly days of the Sovict Union. He is credited with creating the 
Red Army. .\fter Lenin’s death, he came to disagree increasingly with the policies of Stalin, 
which led to his exile from the Soviet Union in 1929. For the remainder of his life, he wrote 
many books on Communism and the contemporary political situation untl he was assassi- 
nated by a Stalinist agent in Mexico in 1940. 

5 Trotsky defined it thus in his essay ‘What is National Socialism’, included in The 
Strugele Against Fascism (New York: Pathfinder Press, 1971), pp. 410-411. 
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Also potentially valid was the National Socialist acknowledgement of the 
need and opportunity to ‘fight for a worldview’ appropriate for the Aryan 
man — this representing a means of promoting a broad rcassessment of the 
values which have come to inform the Western world. A negative element, 
instead, was the fanatical anti-Semitism of National Socialism, something 
which many people have regrettably come to identify with racism /om/ court.® 

On more than one occasion in the past, | had already had my say on 
the issue of materialist racism. As for Nazi neo-paganism, at a press confer- 
ence held in 1936 at the Ku/urbund’ of Vienna, I argued that its theories were 
enough ‘to turn into Catholics even those best disposed towards paganism’, I 
should also mention the fact that Mussolini expressed his approval of one ar- 
ticle of mine entitled “Race and Culture’ (“Razza e cultura’), which I had pub- 
lished in 1935 in the magazine Ifahan Review (Rassegna Itahana). In this article, 
I affirmed the pre-eminence of formative ideas over metely biological and 
ethnic traits (the same argument I also made in the pages of my own section 
in Regime Fascista). An editorial of mine in Balbo’s® newspaper, Cornere Padano, 
was also well-received by the upper echelons of the Fascist regime. ‘The edi- 
torial was entitled “Che Duty of Being Aryan’ (“Responsabilita di dirsi axtanr’), 
and was aimed at criticising the fetish of physical race. I here denounced the 
irrelevance of ‘Aryanness’ as an expression used merely to denote individuals 
who are neither Jewish nor coloured, rather than as a term employed in the 
spiritual and ethical sense to imply a certain duty towards oneself. Racism, I 
suggested, certainly expressed legitimate needs, but needed to be redefined 
on a different basis. 

By exploiting my aforementioned influence in certain German circles, | 
sought to promote a rectification of racist ideology. The opportunity for me 


6 lrench: in short. 

7 Deutsche Kulturbund, or ‘German Cultural Union? The Deutsche Kulturbund 
was created by Prince K..\. Rohan in 1922, and, like the Herrenklub, was an aristocratic or- 
ganisation. Unlike the Herrenklub, however, the Kulturbund was strongly Catholic, and also 
favoured a pan-European outlook as opposed to a doctrine of Germanic supremacy. 

8 Italo Balbo (1896-1940) was a First World War veteran who joined the Fascists in 
1921. {le was later appoimted to head the Italian ir Force, and he became an internationally . 
famous pilot in his own right. He was appointed Governor of Ethiopia in 1933. He was ac-' 
cidentally shot down by Italian anti-aircraft fire as he was attempting to land at ‘Tobruk, Libya, 
shortly after a British air attack. Some beheve he was assassinated by Mussolini for publicly | 
disagreeing with the latter’s alliance with Germany, which Balbo considered to be a mistake. 
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to take a more decisive stand on the matter, however, only presented itself in 
1938, when Fascism suddenly turned ‘racist’ and issued its ‘Race Manifesto’.’ 

As in the case of many other policies adopted by the Fascist regime, 
most people today have misunderstood the Fascist embrace of racism. It 1s 
generally believed that Fascism passively followed Hitler in this regard, and 
that racism, in Italy, was merely something tmported. It is certainly true that 
racist ideology had no precedents in Italy — not least because of the historical 
precedents of the country — and that it only took hold with difficulty. Yet, 
intrinsic and legitimate reasons existed for the Fascist promotion of racism. 
l‘irstly, the establishment of an empire in Africa, and the new contact with 
coloured peoples such an empire entailed, required a sense of remoteness, 
and for the racial consciousness of the Italian people to be strengthened, as 
to avoid forms of dangerous promiscuity and to safeguard a necessary colo- 
nial prestige. Besides, the samc approach was favoured by Britain until very 
recently — had it been maintained by Whites, it would have forestalled the 
kind of ‘anu-colonial’ uprisings which struck at the heart of a weakened Eu- 
rope like a righteous Nemesis’ in the aftermath of the Second World War. 

A second justification for the Fascist embrace of racism was the well- 
documented anti-Fascist sentiment of international Jewry, which intensified 
following Italy’s alliance with Germany. It was only natural, therefore, for 
Mussolini to react. ‘The suffering of Jews in Fascist Italy — a small thing in 
comparison to that of Jews in Germany — was due to the attitude of Jews 
on the other side of the Alps. The third and most important reason for the 
l‘ascist adoption of racism, however, was Mussolini’s ambition to invest his 
‘revolution’ with more than a merely political significance by shaping a new 
kind of Italian. Mussolini correctly believed that political movements and 
states require adequate and well-defined human resources in order to survive 
and assert themselves. It is as a means to secure such resources that Musso- 
lini first approached the myth of race and blood. 

The Italian ‘Race Manifesto’, however, which had been hurriedly as- 
sembled on Mussolint’s orders, proved a slipshod piece of work. No doubt, 
Italy lacked individuals capable of discussing similar issues. The same care- 
lessness that marked the Manifesto also surfaced in the course of the Fascist 


9 The text of the 1938 Race Manifesto is available in .A Primer of Hakan Fascesim (\ an- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 2000). 
10 Nemesis was the Classical Greek god of retribution. 
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‘acial campaign, which was partly articulated by means of cheap and virulent 
polemics. All of a sudden, a whole bunch of Fascist men of letters and jour- 
nalists realised they were ‘racists’, and started using the word ‘race’ at every 
turn, to describe the most varied and less pertinent things. People also started 
talking of the ‘Ttalian race’, an utterly meaningless idea, given that no modern 
nation corresponds to one race — Italy least of all. he various European 
races described in racial studies rather feature as the single components of a 
whole in almost all Western nations. 

In 1937, the publisher from Hoepli entrusted me with the writing of a 
history of racism. ‘he book was entitled Tbe Myth of Blood (I! mito del sangue), 
and a second edition of the work was published during the war. In this vol- 
ume, I discussed the antecedents of racism in the ancient world (where ‘race’ 
was scen not as a myth, but as a living reality), and in the centuries leading 
up to the present day. I then outlined the modern variants of racial ideology 
by describing the basic ideas of de Gobineau," Woltmann,'? de Lapouge,” 
Chamberlain" and various other authors. I also examined racist views of an- 


11 Joseph Arthur Comte de Gobineau (1816-1882) was a French novelist who is also 
credited with writing the first theory of modern racialism: The Inequality of Human Races (New 
York: H. Fertig, 1967). In it, de Gobineau first asserted the idea of Aryan supremacy, although 
his ideas were greatly at odds with the later views of the National Socialists. 

12 Ludwig Woltmann (1871-1907) was a Geeman Marxist who later became con- 
vineed that soctalism needed to be merged with cugenics and Social Darwinism in order to 
protect the Teutonic race, believing that race was the genuine agent of social change. None of 
his works have been translated. 

13 Georges Vacher de Lapouge (1854-1936) was a French anthropologist, socialist, 
and racial theorist. He was the author of L’Aryen: son réle social (The Aryan and His Social Role), 
published in Paris in 1899 and never translated into English. In this work he classified the 
various races, and proposed that the Muropcan Aryans are in opposition to the Jews as racial 
archetypes. Flis ideas were highly influential upon the racialist and eugenics movements. 

14 Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927) was an English philosopher whose ide- 
as about the supremacy of the Germanic peoples, as outlined in his most fundamental book, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, became highly influential upon the German racialist 
movement. Chamberlain was also an anti-Semite, and he was a devout Wagnerian, marrying 
Wayner’s daughter, I¢va, and becoming an integral part of the Bayreuth Circle of Wagneriafi 
German nationalists. Even the Kaiser praised him for his efforts. In his last years, Hitler vis- 
ited him several times at Bayreuth, and Chamberlain, discouraged by Germany’s defeat in the 
First World War, was so enthusiastic that he lent his support to the fledgling National Socialist 
shortly before his death, convinced that it was Hitler’s destiny to lead the German people to \ 
PTCarness. 
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thropology, genetics, heredity and typology, and discussed the racist view of 
history and the foundations of anti-Semitism. Finally, ] provided an outline 
of the various forms of political racism in Flitler’s day. The book, with its 
descriptive character, allowed me to clarify a number of points. 

The research J had conducted in order to write The Myth of Blood led me 
to develop a racial doctrine of my own. I outlined such a doctrine in a book 
entitled Syathesis of the Doctrine of Race (Sintesi di dottrina della razza), which 
was published by Hoepli in 1941 (a slightly revised edition was pullished in 
German by Runge Verlag of Berlin). The appendix of the volume included 
52 photos. 

One’s idea of race depends on one’s idea of man: the nature of each 
racial doctrine is determined by its conceptualisation of the human being. 
All distortions in the field of racism derive from a materialist view of man, 
a view informed by science and naturalism. By contrast, at the very basis of 
my racial doctrine I placed the traditional idea of man as a being comprised 
of three elements: body, character and spirit. I argued that an exhausttve 
‘acial theory has to take all three elements into account by examining race 
in its threefold manifestation: as race of the body, race of the character, and 
race of the spirit. Ractal ‘purity’ is found when these three races stand in har- 
monious balance with one another, each race shining through the other two. 
This, however, has long been only a rare occurrence. The most unwelcome 
conscquence of the various cases of miscegenation which have occurred 
during the historical development of human society is not the alteration of 
the physical race and psychosomatic type — what ordinary racism is chiefly 
concerned with — but, rather, the divide and contrast between the three kinds 
of races within the same individual. As a consequence of such miscegena- 
tion, one finds men whose body no longer reflects their character, and whose 
emotional, moral and volitional dispositions no longer agree with their spirt- 
tual inclinations. ‘Spirit’ should here be distinguished from ‘character’ as that 
component of man in touch with higher values that transcend life. In this 
sense, the ‘race of the spirit? manifests itself in the different approaches to 
the sacred, to destiny and to the question of life and death, as well as in 
worldviews, religions, ctc. I here argued, therefore, that three levels of racism 
ought to be distinguished in order to reflect the three kinds of races: the first 
level of racism pertaining to the race of the body, the second to the race of 
the character, and the third to the race of the spirit. 
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In my study of race, I argued that in accordance with the legitimate 1n- 
ner hierarchy of man, the inner race ought to be regarded as superior to the 
external and merely biological form. A similar approach called for a radical 
reassessment of the views of materialist racism, not least with respect to 
genetics and heredity. I rejected the fetish of merely physical racial purity, 
on the grounds that the purity of the external race of an individual is often 
preserved even when his inner race has dimmed or deteriorated (a common 
example of this is that of the Dutch and Scandinavians). Such an approach 
also put the problem of miscegenation into perspective: miscegenation cer- 
tainly has negative consequences in those cases where the inner race is weak; 
yet if the inner race is strong, the presence of an external element, intro- 
duced — albeit not in excess — by means of interbreeding, potentially provides 
a galvanising challenge (hence, the opposite problem of certain aristocratic 
stocks which degenerate on account of incestuous unions). ‘hese, and other, 
similar considerations I made in my book. 

From a political and social perspective, I acknowledged the use of rac- 
ism as the expression of an anti-egalitarian and anti-rationalistic approach. 
Racism clearly emphasises the idea of differentiation, with regard to both the 
peoples and the members of a given people. Racism opposes the democratic 
ideology born of the Enlightenment which proclaims the identity and equal 
dignity of all human beings; on the contrary, racism asserts that humanity as 
such is either an abstract and fictitious concept, or the final stage in a pro- 
cess of degeneration, dissolution and collapse — a stage only to be posited 
as an outmost limit never actually to be reached. Human nature, instead, ts 
ordinarily differentiated, and this differentiation is expressed in the form of 
different bloodlines and races. This differentiation constitutes the primary 
feature of humanity: not only is it a natural condition among all beings, but 
also a positive element, something which ought to exist, and ought to be 
defended and safeguarded. The acknowledgement of diversity never led me 
— unlike certain other racists — to conceive humanity as a series of isolated, 
self-contained units; nor did it lead me to reject all higher principles. A kind 
of unity is certainly conceivable for humanity, but only at a higher level; and 
such unity accepts and preserves differentiation at a lower level. Unity ‘from 
below’, on the other hand, is a regressive phenomenon: such 1s the levelling 
unity sought by democracy, ‘integrationism’, humanitarianism, pseudo-dni- 
versalism and collectivism. De Gobineau had already criticised similar ideas, 
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essentially by promoting racism in aristocratic terms. 

The other, generally positive aspect of racism is its anti-rationalism, 
which accompanies the racist embrace of differentiation as an attempt to 
valorise the kind of qualities, dispositions and dignities which cannot be 
bought, gained or replaced, which do not derive from an external influence 
oc from the environment, which are related to the living whole of an indi- 
vidual person, and which have their roots in a deep, organic terrain. Such is 
(he foundation of the individual person, as opposed to the merely abstract or 
amorphous individual. My aforementioned racial theory provided a safe key 
to approach these issues by emphasising the fact that human races cannot be 
discussed in the same terms as horse or cat breeds: for human life, unlike the 
life of animals, is not confined to instincts and bios." 

The notion of an ‘inner race’, and of its pre-eminence over the external 
race, was particularly useful in two regards. On the one hand, from a moral 
point of view, this doctrine presented each race as an independent essence 
regarded as a universal in itself, almost as a Platonic ‘idea’ — although each 
race might empirically be understood in conjunction to a given physical race, 
among a given people. A similar analysis could practically be applied to the 
use of the terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘Jewish’, here understood as indicative of a se- 
rics of attitudes that may or may not be found among all people of Aryan or 
Jewish blood. Such a use of the two terms would have provided a safeguard 
against conceit and one-sidedness: for what ultimately counted the most, in 
my view, was the inner form of each individual. As anticipated in my article 
in Correre Padano, my doctrine of the inner race also implied a number of 
duties. It 1s for this reason, J may add, that after the war I was to emphasise 
the futility, from a superior perspective, of dwelling on the Jewish’ or ‘Aryan’ 
question: for the negative behaviour which Jews are charged with is now 
common among most ‘Aryans’ (who, unlike Jews, lack the extenuating cir- 
cumstance of any hereditary predisposition). 

Morcover, the notion of inner race unplied the idea of race as a mould- 
ing energy. Thus, the development of a definite human type free of eth- 
hic miscegenation might be explained on the grounds of an inner moulding 
power, which finds its most direct manifestation in a given civilisation or 
tradition. A notable example of this phenomenon is provided by the Jewish 


15 Greek: ‘life’. 
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people: originally lacking any ethnic unity (in a physical sense), the Jews came 
to possess recognisable hereditary traits thanks to their tradition, ultimately 
coming to embody one of the clearest historical examples of strenuous racial 
unity. A more recent example is that of North American society: for Ameri- 
cans have come to show rather constant racial traits (particularly in terms 
of inner race) thanks to the moulding power of their civilisation, which has 
shaped an extraordinarily mixed ethnic whole. My approach, therefore, ruled 
out the possibility that populations might be conditioned by biclogical fac- 
tors alone. 

The practical possibilities of applying my racial doctrine to the field of 
what Vacher de Lapouge termed ‘political anthropology’ were self-evident. 
In a country where the state embodies the role of a superior, active and 
moulding principle, an attempt to favour the differentiation of the cthnic 
make-up of the population ts certainly a conceivable prospect. In this re- 
gard, National Socialism was not entirely mistaken. What ought to have been 
distinguished in Germany was negative racism — understood as a means to 
protect the nation from dangerous forms of miscegenation — from positive 
racism — which ts aimed at fostering diversity within the national community 
in order to define and strengthen a superior human type. Modern racism 
goes beyond the broad racial distinctions found in school textbooks (those 
between the White race and the Black, Yellow, etc.): for even the White, ‘Ary- 
an’ or Indo-European race ought to be divided into smaller groupings: the 
Mediterrancan race, the Nordic, the Dinatic, the Slav, Ostid, etc. (such terms 
significantly varying among different authors). In his Rassenseelekunde," 1.F 
Clauss” had also sought to provide a description of the soul and inner char- 


16 German: ‘Racial soul studies’. 

17 Ludwig Ferdinand Clauss (1892-1974) was a German ethnologist who had been a 
student of Iédmund [fusserl. (Tis idea that race was more a matter of the spirit than of biol- 
ogy, although sail classifiable, was quite influential upon Evola. He travelled extensively in the 
Middle last, studying Arab culture, and he became a Muslim. Although initially hailed by the 
National Socialists for his advocacy of the superiority of the Nordic soul, he later fell out of 
favour with them since his racial theories were at odds with the Nazis’ purely materigl defini- 
tion of race, and his work was banned by them in 1942. Clauss further opposed them in more 
practical terms by hiding a Jewish colleague in a hidden room in his house, thus gescuing hee 
from deportation, a deed for which he was posthumously honised by the state bof Isracl. \ 
small selection from his work was published in the anthology Nagé Culture (New Yark: Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1966). , 
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acter of these different races, which are present in every European nation 
to various degrees. ‘he aim of political racism ought to have been that of 
determining which race should be granted pre-eminence in the case of each 
country, and allowed to shape the nation. In the case of Germany, this race 
was the Nordic Aryan. 

I personally addressed the same question with regard to Italy, and 
reached the conclusion that the central, guiding race of the country was to be 
the Roman Aryan race, a race that in ancient times had broken away from the 
same branch which had later engendered the Nordic race. In my book, I pro- 
vided a description of the Roman Aryan type primarily in terms of its inner 
race (I provided a rough outline of the typology of the various ‘races of the 
spirit’). In a separate chapter, | also discussed the prospect of an ethnic rec- 
tification of Italy aimed at reducing the widespread ‘Mediterranean’ elements 
in favour of the Roman Aryan — this, it goes without saying, from the point 
of view of sensibility and customs. I here described the elite as a governing 
class which would not only possess authority, power and prestige thanks to 
its position, but also embody a superior human type, where external and 1n- 
ner race would ideally coincide. The book also contained an iconographic 
appendix with photos and images in order to provide initial guidance in the 
study of the various races of the body, of the character and of the spirit, and 
of the consequences of interfering with them. 

My book, no doubt, provided an original approach to racism, which 
avoided the chief pitfalls that marked the German approach. In my study of 
the subject, I raised a number of points which, I believe, remain valid even 
outside the specific context in which they were first formulated. 

From a historical perspective, it might be interesting to note that Syuthe- 
sis of the Doctrine of Race was openly approved by Mussolini. After reading the 
book, Mussolini got in touch with me, praising the work beyond tts real merit 
on the grounds that the doctrine it espoused was just what he needed. My 
racial doctrine, Mussolini believed, might allow him to engage with the same 
issues addressed in Germany, thus ‘conforming’ to Germany, while at the 
same time maintaining an independent approach based on a spiritual drive 
(the primacy of the spirit which German racism generally lacked). In particu- 
lar, Mussolini believed that my theory regarding the Roman Aryan race, and 
the myth which accompanied it, might serve both to integrate the Roman 
ideal of Fascism and to provide a foundation for his attempt to rectify and 
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elevate the Italian people — to create, as it were, a new kind of Italian — by 
means of the Fascist ‘revolution’ and state. 

There is no need, for the purposes of the present enquiry, for me to 
dwell on my exchange with Mussolini in any detail. [lowever, I should men- 
tion the fact that on this occasion I also informed the Duce of my work in 
Germany — work which | believed I might then conduct on a more imper- 
sonal level, given Mussolini’s appreciation of my ideas. Hence, J informed 
Mussolini of my idea of publishing a new magazine entitled Blood and Spint 
(Sangue e Spirito), a magazine which would be printed in both Italian and Ger- 
man, and would discuss those racial issues I had outlined in my book. Musso- 
lini accepted my proposal and entrusted me with the planning of the maga- 
zine, which he agreed to publish, were the Germans also to prove interested. 
I thus started searching for qualified individuals with whom to discuss the 
contents of the future publication. After many a tring meeting — all headed 
by a most worthy collaborator: Alberto Luchini,’* who was the head of the 
Race Bureau of the Ministry for Popular Culture (as well as a man interested 
in traditional cloctrines) — a plan for the magazine was produced. At a differ- 
ent session I showed the plan to Mussolini, who approved it in its enttrety. 
I then travelled to Berlin, in order to get in touch with the Germans. I was 
cut short in the midst of my endeavour, however, when a sudden order came 
from the Italian embassy for me to stop what I was doing, 

Only later was I informed of the reason behind this order: the alarm of 
certain people in Rome, who had gotten word of my exchanges with Mus- 
solini. For while I was staying in Berlin, certain Catholics on the one hand, 
and certain members of the group behind the ‘Race Manifesto’ issued by the 
magazine Defence of the Race (Difesa della Razza), on the other, had approached 
Mussolini. The latter people, in fear of losing their jobs, had pointed to the 
divergences between the previous manifesto which Mussolini had approved, 
and my own racial approach. Polemic attacks against me were made, despite 
my previous (if independent) collaboration with Dzfera della Rayza: given 
my interest in esoteric matters, my own brand of racism was sarcastically 
described as ‘magical’. Yet such people generously provided me with many 
chances to strike back polemically — for instance, by making use gf photo- 
_ ( 

18 In addition to his work on ractal matters, it is worth mentioning thag Alberto Lu- 
chini was a collaborator with the American poet lizra Pound, who lived in exile in Mascist Italy. 
[le worked with Pound on his translation of Confucius. 
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montages in the front pages of their magazine. or one such photomontage 
showed the beautiful, youthful head of a Classical statue being tarnished by 
a Jewish star: I here pointed out that the head was none other than that of 
Antinous,’” the notorious homosexual of the Roman Empire — the statue 
charmingly illustrating what T had long been arguing: that the race of the 
body often preserves its purity despite the degeneration of the inner race. 

As for the Catholics, they were no doubt more alarmed by a racial doc- 
trine such as mine — which emphasised the race of the spirit, thus affirming 
the inequality of human beings on the spiritual level — than by a kind of rac- 
ism merely concerned with physical appearance. Besides, the idea of a race 
of the spirit implied a worldview by means of which such a race might be 
determined and expressed. Jn particular, this doctrine ratsed the question of 
what worldvicw, spirituality and valucs might be adequate for a superior racial 
type — in the case of Italy, the Roman Aryan type. This, of course, necessar- 
ily led to the reassessment of many of the values of the religion which had 
come to prevail among the races of the West, a religion the origins of which 
were far from being Roman and Aryan. ‘The questions previously raised in 
Pagan Imperiaksm re-emerged here, although I addressed them in less extrem- 
ist and heedless fashion. Catholics were aware of the potential threat posed 
by Mussolini’s interest in my ideas, a threat that could only be rendered more 
serious by the prospect of a Fascist collaboration with Germany. With Je- 
suitical shrewdness, these Catholics avoided any direct confrontation: while 
making no mention of what they were truly after, these people presented 
Mussolini with a written complaint in which they emphasised all the features 
of my doctrine that clashed with some of the central ideas of Fascism. For 
instance, these Catholics suggested that racial discrimination was detrimental 
to the idea of national unity as it belittled the notion of homeland, and that 
the ideal of a Roman Aryan character clashed with the Fascist ideal of ‘La- 
tinity’. The Catholic letter of complaint to Mussolini continued along similar 
lines, and included prudishly outraged comments regarding what J had writ- 
ten in my work against bourgeois morals, and in favour of the rectification of 
the ‘Mediterranean’ component of the Italian people in the field of sexuality 
and the relation between the sexes. 


19 Antinous (1107-130) was a Greek who became the lover of the Roman Emperor, 
Hadrian, Hadrian was so gricf-stricken by Antinous’ death that he proclaimed him to be a god, 
and he was often depicted as Osiris or Bacchus. 
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Mussolini, therefore, who — despite his appearance — was a man easily 
influenced, began to waver in his opinion. Hence the order from the Italian 
embassy in Berlin. After returning to Rome, I discovered that orders had 
been given to interrupt the Saneue e Spirito project for some time. Following 
the outbreak of the war, however, the project was never resumed. 

War also prevented the completion of a different project which Musso- 
luut had approved: for I had planned to carry out an investigation on the racial 
components of the Italian people. While, as I previously mentioned, the idea 
of an ‘Italian race’ is absurd, an examination of the chicf racial components 
of Italy was a conceivable project. The three aspects of race here ought to 
have been taken tnto account, and the investigation ought to have centred 
on the assessment of the presence — or survival — of the Roman Aryan type 
among the Italian. For such a purpose, a commission was nominated, com- 
prised of an anthropologist, to study the race of the body, and a psychologist 
(a professor from the Institute of Psychology of the University of Florence), 
to study the race of the character (psychic behaviour, reactions, etc.) - LF 
Clauss, who had accepted our invitation, had been entrusted specifically with 
assessing the latter race in its psychologically disturbed manifestations. I my- 
self would have carried out an investigation of the race of the spirit, which I 
planned to accomplish by means of specific tests on basic spiritual matters. 
Our commission ought to have examined the members of ancient families 
across the various regions and cities of Italy. The initial results of our enquiry 
would then have been published in one volume, along with various photos. 
‘The turn of events, however, prevented the accomplishment of this interest- 
ing and unprecedented project (which, in part, had already been organised). 

When Mussolini first got in touch with me to give me his opinion on 
Synthests of the Doctrine of Race, he asked me how the book had been received 
by Italian culture. Pavolini,” the Minister for Popular Culture, had sent a 
‘handout’ to the press to draw attention to my work. However, sumilar hand- 


20) Alessandro Pavolint (1903-1945) was an carly member of the Mascise Party who 
served in various government positions for the remainder of his life. [lis father was a scholar 
of Sanskrit. [fe was particularly interested in culture, and he wrote frequently, calling for an 
aristocratic conception of Fascism. Some of his Italian cultural initiatives survived his death. 
Pavolini joined the Italian Social Republic in 1943, and was appointed by Mussolini to lead the 
new Fascist Party there. On 28 April 1945, he was discovered by anti-Fascist partisans while 
attempting to escape. After he exhausted his ammunition, he was captured and exccuted. 
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outs were sent out all the time, usually by the authors themselves, and the 
press hardly took nouce of my work. When Mussolini was informed of this 
lact, he angrily gave orders to categorically repeat the announcement. A tor- 
rent of reviews naturally followed, first in the pompous Evening Courier (Cor- 
vere della Sera), and then in other important newspapers which had hardly 
bothered to mention my books tn the past. In such a way, many people in 
Italy came to know me only as the author of a book on race, and I was soon 
labelled a ‘racist? — this proving a rather sticky label — as if I had dealt with 
no other subject in the course of my career. As should be evident from what 
| have written so far, mine had been an attempt to engage with the issue of 
race from a supertor, spiritual perspective. Racism I actually regarded as a 
secondary matter: my purpose was rather that of contrasting the errors of 
the materialist and primitive brand of racism which had surfaced in Germa- 
ny, and which some people amateurishly sought to emulate in Italy. This field, 
too, L explored in accordance with my own inclinations, and nothing I then 
wrote I now truly disown ~ although I acknowledge the meaninglessness of 
any attempt to resume similar discussions today. 

‘The sane holds true for the Jewish question, which I discussed in terms 
other than those of vulgar anti-Semitism.*! The influence of Judaism on 
modern culture and society, by means of both international capitalism and by 
revolutionary, corrosive political agitation, can hardly be denied. In my work, 
| sought to prove that this influence has chiefly come from the secular side 
of Judaism, which abandoned the ancient Jewish tradition. Certain aspects 
of this ancient tradition were distorted and materialised by secular Judaism, 
allowing for the kind of instinctual outbreaks of a given human type that had 
previously been held in check. In fact, I held little against the Jewish tradition 
as such: in my studies of esotericism, I had frequently quoted the Kabba- 
lah, ancient Hebrew texts and Jewish authors (not to mention my praise of 
Michelstaedter, himself a Jew, and my interest in the work of another Jew, 
Weininger, whose most important book I endeavoured to publish in a new 
Italian edition). I discussed the development of Judaism as a corrosive force 
in one chapter of The Myth of Blood and in an article I published in the fifth 
volume of Research on the Jemish Question (Forschungen zur Judenfrage).* Here, too, 


21 In particular, see ltvola’s Three Aspects of the Jewish Problem. 
22 Forschungen zur [udenfrage 5 (Namburg: Ulanscatische Verlagsanstalt, 1941). 
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my chief emphasis lay on the tuner race and on actual behaviour. Finally, from a his- 
torical perspective, I denounced both the one-sidedness and the dangers of fanatical, 
visionary anti-Semitism — something I also stressed in my introduction to Preziost’s 
edition of the well-known and much debated Protocols of the Etdders of Zion What 
I denounced, in other words, was the danger of believing that Judaism alone ts the 
enemy: such a belief I was even inclined to sce as one of the tactics employed in what 
I described as the ‘occult war’, a tactic which makes the enemy focus on a limited 
area it) order to divert his attention from other areas, where the attack continucs un- 
noticed. What was necessary, I argued, was rather to be aware of the occult front of 
global subversion and of the forces of anti-lradition in their entirety — something 
I had adequately described in Revolt Against the Modern World. The ulumate frame- 
work of the Jewish question might be described as a metaphysical struggle protracted 
throughout the ages. Within such a framework, certain organisations — most recently, 
political Freemasonry, as well as secular Judaism — have merely played the role of 
tools subordinate to vaster influences. A similar perspective is not so different from 
that of a certain kind of historical theology. Minally, tt goes without saying that neither 
I nor any of my friends in Germany knew about the Nazi outrages against the Jews; 
had we known about such outrages, in no way would we have approved of them. 

In the same period, I also translated a book written by French Viscount Leon 
de Poncins™ and by the Polish Count E. Malinsky,” and entitled The Occult 


23 Linternazionale ebratca: | Protocol’ dei ‘sau’ anziani’ di Ston Rome: Va Vita Italiana, 
1937). The Protocols of the Elders of Zion is a document which first surfaced in Russia in 1903, 
and which subsequently spread throughout the world. It purports to be a rceord of a conver- 
sation between Jewish leaders who are discussing the means by which they will subvert, and 
eventually dominate, the entice word. Although substantial evidence has long been available 
which shows the Profocofs to be a forgery, it has always been a cornerstone of anti-Semitic 
thought. Livola argued that the matter of tts authenticity was irrelevant, since, regardless, the 
document was descriptive of processes which were clearly at work in the world. “Vherefore, 
it was true, even if it was inauthentic. Several editions of the Proforeds have been published in 
English. [vola’s own introduction to it is available at Evofa As He Is (thompkins_cariou.teipod. 
com/id68.html). 

24 Léon de Poncins (1897-1976) was a Catholic author who wrote many attacks on 
those forces which he belicved were subverting the Church, in particular the Jews, Commu- 
nists and the Freemasons. Guénon also praised aspects of his work, although rejected its anu- 
Semitic content. Several of his books have been translated tnto naglish. Evola’s own essay on 
the ‘occult war’, which was first printed in the second [talian edition of the book in 1961, ts 
available in [English at Evela As Fle Is (thompkins_cariou.tripod.com/id48.huml). 

25 [Tis Full name was Emmanuel Malinsky. I can find no additional information about 
him. 
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Var. 1 believed it might be interesting to make this book available on ac- 
count of its theses on Judaism and Freemasonry, which were not informed 
by a Nazi or Fascist perspective, but rather by the point of view of Catholic 
aristocrats. The work described the secret chain of events that, from the time 
of the Holy Alliance” and of Metternich® (‘the last great European’) down 
to the rise of Bolshevism, have led to the collapse of Europe. A new and 
shghtly revised edition of my translation of the book was published in 1961. 


26 La guerra occulta: arm ¢ fasi dell attacco ebraico-massonico alla tradizione (Milan: U. [loepli, 
1939). No [English version exists. 
27 The Holy Alliance was a coalition of Austria, Prussia and Russia which was signcd 


in Vienna in 1815. Originally it was intended to defend Christian values in Europe, but, as it 
was used by Austrian Prince Metternich, it became a force to counter the influence of the 
rench Revolution, and opposed both democracy and secularism. Iventually, all the European 
states of the time signed onto it, except for Great Britain, the Ottoman Empire, and the Vati- 
can. Iris gencrally regarded to have ccased functioning after the death of Czar Alexander [in 
1825. 

28 Prince Klernens Wenzel von Metternich (1773-1859) was a German Austtian who 
was onc of the most important Muropean diplomats of the Nineteenth century. |e was in- 
volved in the negotiation of the Treaty of Paris in 1814, which marked the end of the Napo- 
leonic Wars. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, he was instrumental in establishing the new 
map of Europe, and the balance of power between the Great Powers which was to last, more 
or less intact, until the First World War. Although he was generally a reactionary, he did believe 
that the Austro-]Jungarian Empire needed to protect cqual rights for all its cthnic groups, 
and even proposed the creation of a parliament to this end, but he was unable to enact such 
reforms. He was forced to abdicate his power during the Revolution of 1848. 
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side from my work on the rectification of racism, in the pe- 
riod of time which roughly runs from the 25" of July 1943 
(the day of the internal collapse of Fascism)' to the end 
of the Second World War, I produced nothing in terms of 
writing. An account of the events which marked my life in 
this period might prove of interest for some people; how- 
ever, it would turn the present book into an autobiography — something alto- 
gether different from what it is meant to be. I lence, I shall only touch upon 
a few episodes. 
Like many of my friends and many of the political figures with whom 
I was in contact in those days, I felt that the 25" of July had brought out all 
the inconsistencies and worst features of Fascism (and of its followers in 
particular). While the majority of the Italian people — that very people that 
had formed the delirious and ‘oceanic’ gatherings tn front of Palazzo Ven- 
ezia — was impudently preparing to change sides, its better members were 
secking to ascertain whether certain valid ideals of the true Right might be 
safeguarded, and what forms such ideals might take in a future and different 
world (for what the outcome of the war would be was clear by then). 


1 By July 1943, lascist Italy was in a state of crisis. Italy’s forces were being defeated 
on all fronts, and the Allics had succeeded in their invasion of Sicily, meaning that an Allied 
invasion of mainland Italy was imminent. On 24 July 1943, the Fascist Grand Council voted to 
restore King Victor Limmanucl IIT as Italian head of state. On July 25, Mussolini was arrested, 
and lascist rule was ended in the south of [taly. Marshal Pietro Badoglio was appointed by the 
King to become head of state in Mussolini’s place. 
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By way of unusual circumstances, on the 8" of September, the day Ital- 
tan desertion was made public,’ I found myself in Germany. 1 soon visited 
Rastenburg, Hitler’s headquarters, to where some Italian Fascist leaders had 
already fled. Along with these people, I was one of the first to witness the 
arrival of Mussolini after he had been freed by Skorzeny.’ The following 
morning, Mussolini proclaimed the Social Republic’ (the establishment of 
which he had planned, on his own, the night before). ‘lo my eyes, the estab- 
lishment of the Social Republic was a disagreeable turn for the worse. Once 
more, the unworthy behaviour of the representative of an institution (in this 
case, of the monarchy) had offered the pretext, not for the condemnation 
of the guilty individual, but for the condemnation of the institution which 
that individual represented. Such a process had already led to negative con- 
sequences in the past, allowing many subversive and revolutionary historical 
events to take place: 1t constituted, in fact, one of the strategies employed 
in what IT termed the ‘occult war’. Just as, in psychoanalytical terms, traumas 
can be the cause of regressive behaviour in human beings, the shock caused 
in Mussolini by the Sovereign’s act of betrayal led to the re-emergence of 
those socialistic and republican tendencies which had marked Mussolint’s 


2 Initially, largely out of fear of the large numbers of German forces still present 
in northern Italy, Bacoglio insisted that Italy would continue to fight on the side of the Axis. 
Sceret negotiations with the Allies began, however, leading to an armistice on September 3. 
The armistice was made public on September 8. 

3 Otto Skorzeny (1908-1975) was a famed Obersturmbannftihrer in the Waffen SS 
during the Second World Wae. Ie is best known for his rescuc of Mussolini on 12 September 
1943. IIe remained active after 1945, helping fugitive Nazis through the ODESSA network, 
and also working with various nco-lascist groups around the world, and especially in Argen- 
tina, in the hope of reviving Fascism. He also created the Paladin Group in 1970, which of- 
fered paramilitary training, He counted South Africa, Franco’s Spain, the Greek military junta, 
Cabyvan Col. al-Qadhafi, and various Palestinian nationalist groups among Paladin’s clients. 

4 The Repubblica Sociale Italiana, also somenmes known as the Salo Republic duc 
to its being headquartered there, was the government of Fascist exdes which was set up tn 
northern lealy. Once instated as its head of state, Mussolini rcturned to his socialist roots, 
and said that he had been prevented from realising the genuine Hascist revolution by political 
contingencies, and pledged to create a new Hascist state that was much more socialist in nature. 
[Te claimed to advocate workers’ rights, and while the original Mascist regime had defended 
private property, he now nationalised all companies within his sphere of influence. Although 
ostensibly independent, with its own armed forces, the Republic was completely dependent on 
the Germans for its survival, and Mussolini was now little more than a German puppet. He 
declared the formation of the Republic, under pressure from Flitler, on 23 September 1943. 
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early career. I felt no inclination, therefore, to embrace the ‘Fascism of Salo’ 
as an ideology. Nevertheless, I could not avoid acknowledging the warrior 
and legionary value of those hundreds of thousands of Italians who had 
chosen to remain loyal to their allies and to continue the war — as the King 
and Badoglio themselves had falsely promised to do after the 25" of July — 
conscious of waging a lost war, yet eager to safeguard the honour of their 
country. Uhis remains an almost unique event in the history of Italy since the 
Roman Empire. 

Personally, I believed that the most important step to be taken was that 
of ascertaining what might still be saved, and of checking the subversive 
tide which would doubtless have sought to gain the upper hand after the 
war. In Rome, therefore, at the time of the German occupation, | made a 
secret attempt to establish a ‘Movement for the Rebirth of Italy’, Involved 
in this project, among others, were Senator Carlo Costamagna’ - whom I 
had worked with in the past - and the Senator and former Minister, Balbino 
Giuliano.’ The purpose of our Movement, which after the war would have 
become a political party, would have been analogous to that of the Movi- 
metito Sociale Italiano’ — although our own Movement would have been 
conceived in more traditionalist terms as an expression of the Right devoid 
of one-sided references to Fascism (the negative as well as positive aspects 
of which we would have taken into account). Our political project came to an 
end at the time of the Allied occupation of Rome for a number of reasons 
(apparently, including an act of betrayal). I ought to have stayed in Rome, but 


5 Carlo Costamagna (1881-1965) was a Fascist intellectual who published the poliu- 
cal journal, The State (Lo Stato), to which Evola contributed. [Te was also one of the signatories 
of the 1938 Race Manifesto. Costamagna argued that the state should not rely on force to 
obtain the loyalty of its subjects, but rather should become the moral example for the people 
to follow. ‘This was a view with which livola readily sympathised. [lis work ts untranstated. 

6 Balbino Giuliano (1879-1958) was a professor who had also been Minister of Na- 
tional lducation. le joined the Mascists in the 1920s and served in various capacities. :An essay 
of his on Fascism is available in What is Fascism and Why? (0 ondon: (. Benn Ltd., 1931). 

7 The Italian Soctal Movement, or MSI, was a political party founded in 1946 by 
former members of che ttalian Social Republic. Ie was often considered to be nco-Hascist, but 
this was not really the case since it repudiated many of the features of Hascism — by embracing 
a pan-luropean, as opposed to purely Italian, concept of nationalism; rejecting racism; and fa- 
vouring a close Italian relationship with the United States and NATO. ‘The MSI was dissolved 
in 1995 and replaced by the National Alliance, which was even more mainstrcam in character. 
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the force of events led me away from the capital.* I then crossed the frontier 
and moved to Vienna, where I had been summoned, by way of northern 
Italy. In the Austrian city, a similar political project was underway as the one 
which had failed in Rome. However, not long before the Russian occupation 
of the city, a bombing raid caused an injury to my spinal cord. The injury, 
which appeared lethal at first, caused the partial paralysis of my lower limbs. 

| thus found myself confined to hospital. Such an accident, no doubt, 
was not unrelated to a rule I had long chosen to follow: not to avoid, but, on 
the contrary, to seek dangers as a tacit way of putting fate to the test.’ For 
this very reason, in the past, I had pursued mountain climbing at dangerous 
alatudes. T remained faithful to this very principle during the war, when a 
world was crumbling and the future was shrouded in uncertainty. The ac- 
cident I fell victim to, however, lent itself to no obvious explanation. Not 
much changed in my life following the accident, as my handicap was merely 
physical: aside from the practical disadvantages, and the limitations it entailed 
from the point of view of my profane existence, the handicap hardly both- 
cred me, for my spiritual and intellectual work remained unaffected by the 
accident. In my heart, I have always thoroughly subscribed to the traditional 
doctrine I often quoted in my writing, which tcaches that we have wished all 
relevant events in our life before our birth." I could not, therefore, avoid ap- 
plying such a doctrine to the aforementioned event. ‘lo remember why I had 
wished such an accident upon myself, and to understand its most profound 
significance, is what truly mattered in my eyes — more than ‘recovery’ itself 
(something I cared little about). (Besides, as I saw it, had I been capable of 
vrasping the ‘memory’ of such a wish by the light of knowledge, I would no 
doubt also have been capable of removing the physical handicap itself — if I 
had wished to do so.) To this day, however, the fog which clouds my memory 
has yet to lift. For the time being, J have come to adapt myself to the cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally, I am humorously led to believe that it is gods who 


8 According to Fvola’s diary, which is cited by H.T. Hansen in his introduction to 
Alen Aimong the Ruins, men from the ‘secret service’ came to his home shortly after the Allies 
occupied the city. [évola’s mother delayed the men until he had escaped out the back door. 

9 According to auMcrous sources, Evola enjoyed taking solitary walks in the city dur- 
ing air raids, while everyone else was hiding underground in bomb shelters. It was during one 
of these walks that he was injuced on 12 March 1945. 

10) The Greek Neoplatonist philosopher Proclus cites this doctrine in his Commentary 
on the First Aldbiades of Plato (Amsterdam: North-fTolland Pub. Co., 1954). 
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might be responsible for the situation, having used a little too much force 
when playing with me." 

Someone has spread the rumour that my accident was caused by pur- 
suit of a ‘Promethean’ endeavour of some sort. This, of course, is sheer 
fantasy, not least because, at the ume of the accident, I had long interrupted 
any work in the realm of the supernatural. Besides, I was living in Vienna tn- 
cognito and under a false name. [t is rather odd, however, that René Guénon 
himself favoured a similar interpretation at first. For when I got in touch 
with Guénon after the war, and informed him of my accident (in the secret 
hope that Guénon might help me to ‘understand’ the event), I was asked 
whether I suspected that someone might have acted against me by occult 
means. Guénon added that he himself had been confined to his bed for 
several months, apparently on account of arthritis, but actually as a conse- 
quence of an outside attack; and that he had recovered from his illness once 
the person responsible had been discovered and neutralised. | told Guénon 
that a similar attack would be an unlikely cause in my case, not least because 
an extraordinarily powerful spell would have been necessary to cause such 
damage: for the spell would have had to determine a whole series of objec- 
tive events, including the occurrence of the bombing raid, and the tme and 
place in which the bombs were dropped.” 

It is interesting to note that when | questioned Guénon concerning fy 
accident (his case of pseudo-arthritis), and asked him whether an individual 
who has attained a certain spiritual level might not be safe from all attacks 
of ‘magic’ and wizardry, Guénon replied by reminding me that, according to 
tradition, the Prophet Mohammed himself was not invulnerable in this re- 
gard. Apparently, the reason for this is that ‘subtle’, ‘psychic’ processes oper- 
ate in a deterministic fashion, not unltke physical processes (a knife stab, for 
instance, causes damage regardless of the kind of person it hits). (Actually, I 
have some further reservations on the matter: for I believe that the process 
of materialisation of the individual — what contributes to distance him from 


11 Evola’s long-time friend, Mireca lliade, remarked to one of his students regarding 
Jivola’s ingury: ‘livola was wounded in the third chakra—and don’t you find that significant?’ 
The thicd chakra is associated with anger and pride. This is cited by Joscelyn Godwin in Ar&fos 
(Grand Rapids: Phanes Press, 1993), p. 61. 

12 This correspondence is translated in the pamphict by Hvola, René Guénon: A Teacher 
for Modern Times, 
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the subtle forces of nature — can actually act as a protection against occult 
attacks of the kind I have just been discussing. Such attacks, therefore, would 
have little power over modern man, an intellectual type and city-dweller, 
whereas they would prove effective against more ‘backward’ and ‘primitive’ 
human groups.) 

After about one and a half years spent in Austrian clinics, I returned to 
Italy in 1948. Here I was expecting to find a world in ruins — spiritual, as well 
as material. I was surprised, therefore, to discover the existence of groups of 
people — particularly of young people — which sought to avoid falling prey to 
the general collapse. Such groups knew and apprectated my books. 

In the immediate aftermath of the war, I sought to revise the text of 
some of my works which had gone out of print, and which were about to be 
republished. Among these were the three monographic volumes of Jntrodue- 
lion to Magic. A few years later, in 1951, I published a revised edition of Revolt 
Against the Modern World. At that time, I also felt the need to provide some 
ideological guidance for the groups I just mentioned. With such an aim tn 
mind, I wrote a pamphlet entitled Guidelines (Onentamentt) 1n 1949, in which 
I outlined those ideas to be defended on a spiritual and political level. The 
pamphlet was published in conjunction with a magazine issued by one of 
these groups, and entitled Imperium.’ Partly on account of this work, I soon 
found myself involved, against my will, in a rather farcical event. 

The political police of Rome had planned to conjure up a kind of plot 
aimed at nothing less than the restoration of the Fascist regime. For the 
purpose of fabricating such a plot, the police assembled a mosaic out of a 
number of different elements which bore little relation with one another. 
On the one hand, the former tank drivers who, at Bologna, were planning to 
defend the city in case of a Communist threat (one of their leaders had just 
escaped murder); on the other, a group of young people which went under 
the name of ‘Black Legion’, and a few remnants of the FAR (Fasci d’Azione 
Rivoluzionaria'’ — the name adopted by the alliance which had formed the 
political party Movimento Sociale Italiano). To this list of alleged plotters, 
the police added the more qualified editors of Imperium, as well as the names 


13 baperina was the journal published by a youth group associated with the MSI. 
14 According to historian Stanley Payne, the FAR was the first neo-lascist group to 


arise in Italy, having been organised in May 1945. After committing vacious acts, including 
terrorism, ic was disbanded in May 1951. 
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of a few youngsters who had set off some harmless bombs pretty much in 
a tumultuously goliardic’’ spirit. The police made a hotchpotch of all these 
various elements, and portrayed it as a united secretive front aimed at restor- 
ing Fascism. About thirty people were arrested. But the figure of a leader, 
the mastermind of the ‘plot’, was still missing, As many of the young men 
treated me as their ‘master’, as I was the author of Guidelines, as I had handed 
a couple of articles of mine — and purely cultural articles at that — to the edi- 
tors of lapertum by way of encouragement, J was soon accused by the police 
with such a fabricated role and arrested. 

Naturally, nothing came of the whole affair: the trial merely served to 
hold the zealots of the political police of the new Republic up to ridicule. 
Nearly all those charged were acquitted. Even the liberal press at the time 
raised its voice against the abuses of a dull executive power. In court, I was 
defended free of charge by an acclaimed lawycr, Francesco Carnelutti;"* I also 
received the support of the former Minister of Justice, Piero Pisenti.'? What 
contributed the most to my acquittal, however, was my own sclf-defence 
(which was later published in E/oguence [Eloquenza] magazine).'* he political 
police were very disappointed at discovering that I had never joined any party 
—not even the lascist — and that I was not even a member of the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano, with which they would happily have compromised. Natu- 
rally, I argued in court, I was completely unaware of the rash plans I had been 
charged with, and did not wish to encourage any trifling form of political ac- 
tivism. Once the matin charge against me had been dropped, the police, in an 


15 A goliard was a medieval Muropean term for students who would wander about, 
known for their festive nature, and for their singing of humourous and ribald songs. 
16 I‘rancesco Carnelutti (1879-1965) was indeed a prominent lawyer, who was also 


active as a monarchist after 1945. According to 11’. [Hansen in his introduction to Afes Among 
the Ruins, Carnelutti told [vola that he was not defending him because of his political beliefs, 
since he did not understand them, but because he wanted to prevent an injustice from occur- 
ring, 

17 Piero Pisenti (1887-1980) joined the Iascists in the 1920s and was a close collabora- 
tor with Mussolini. [He remained loyal, and served as Minister of Justice in the Italian Social 
Republic, during which he oversaw the trial of those Fascists who had removed Mussolini 
frotn office in July 1943, after which they were condemned to death. Following a brief impris- 
onment after the war, he practiced as a lawyer. In 1977, he published an essay which defended 
the politics of the Republic. 

18 Iivola’s self-defence is available at Evola As He Is (thompkins_cariou.tripod.com/ 
i458. html), as well as in an appendix to the Inner Traditions edition of Afea Among the Ranns. 
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attempt to save face, charged me with ‘formal defence of TIascism’ — without 
even bothering to find any piece of writing of mine that might substantiate 
such an accusation. 

My defence in court, at least, allowed me to clarify one fundamental 
point. J here argued that it would be absurd to charge me with holding ‘Fas- 
cist’ views: for if I have ever defended a ‘Fascist’ view of the state, cither in 
the present or in the past, I have done so not because such a view 1s ‘Fascist’, 
but because it embodies the ideals of the great political tradition of the Eu- 
ropean Right. My ideas could certainly be brought to trial, but in that case so 
could those of Plato (author of the Repubfc), Metternich, Bismarck,” Dante 
(author of the De Monarchia”) and countless others would have to be tried. 
Evidently, 1 argued, everything in our sad times 1s classed as either Fascist or 
anti-Fascist; and those who are neither democratic, nor socialist, or Commu- 
nist are automatically branded ‘Fascists’. 

Several years later, in 1963, I] published a book for Volpe Editions en- 
titled Fascism: A Critical Analysis from the Point of View of the Right {1 Pascismo 
— Sageio di una anatisi evitica dal punto di vista della Destra). In the volume, |] 
adopted the aforementioned approach with regard to Fascism, rejecting all 
‘mythologising’, glorification and one-sided denigration of the phenomenon. 
Rather, I examined all the chief aspects of the Fascist system in order to de- 
fine which of its features might be traced back to a higher and more ancient 
political ideal, and which, on the contrary, are more problematic, contingent, 
and of lesser value. A second edition of the book, published in 1970, also 
contains an appendix entitled ‘Notes on the Third Reich’, where the same 
methods of evaluation are applied to German National Socialism. 

In the context of newly ‘liberated’ Italy, the farcical episode of my legal 
prosecution somewhat contributed to blacken my reputation. ‘Those who 
bought current rumours, and had no intention of gaining firsthand knowl- 
edge of my work and ideas, continued to regard me as the ‘Fascist’ writer 
who had been in touch with terrorists. With equal ignorance and closed- 
mindedness, such people continued to label me a ‘racist’, a former friend of 
the Nazis, and an enemy of Catholicism. ‘This proved morc than enough for 


19 Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) was the Prussian leader who unified the German 
states into one nation during the 1860s, leading to his becoming the first Chancellor of the 
German Empire in 1871. 

20 ‘Translated as Monarchy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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the Italian press to relegate my works to perpetual silence. Nevertheless, by 
this tme I had acquired a more personal readership, small but diligent and 
loyal, which allowed my writings to be recetved by ‘non-aligned’ publish- 
ers. Given the nature of the Italian intelligentsia, 1 could well do without 
its attention and approval. In more recent years, Edizioni Mediterrancc has 
almost entirely taken over the republication of my writings. Given the broad 
distribution network of such a publishing house, more copies of my books 
have been sold, independently of any promotional campaign based on ‘tre- 
views’, thus reaching a broader public. 

The genesis of my next book, Men Among the Ruins — which was first 
published in 1953 by Edizioni dell’Ascia, and then twice by Volpe (a second 
revised edition of the book having being issued in 1972) — was due to a final 
attempt on my part to promote the development of a genuine front of the 
Right. The chance for an operation of this kind, in my eyes, had been offered 
by the rise of a particular tendency within the Movimento Sociale Italiano, 
as well as by the nature of those groups of young people I previously men- 
tioned. I thus believed at the time that it might be useful to outline a series of 
gencral principles, pertaining to both the doctrine of the state and the view 
of life, which might serve as guidelines for the aforementioned front. 

The first keyword, I argued, was to be counter-revolution. Leaving aside 
the broader horizons mentioned in Revolt Against the Modern World, in Mex 
Among the Ruins 1 described the preliminary, practical duty of those men who 
remained standing (among the ruins, as it were) in terms of an integral and 
uncompromising rejection of all the ideologies born of the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘he liberal revolution, after all, represented the starting point of the 
latest phase in the crisis of Europe: having engendered the democratic revo- 
lution, it had paved the way for socialism and Communism. No compromise, 
in this respect, was to be made. In the face of the increasing insolence and 
arrogance of the forces of subversion, I invoked the intellectual and physi- 
cal courage of labelling onesclf a ‘reactionary’: a charge which all the petty 
politicians of Italy feared — including those belonging to so-called Right wing 
partics. 

Naturally, the reaction I invoked had nothing to do with the kind of re- 
action which serves as a handy pretext for our enemies: for it had nothing to 
do with the interests of an economic class and with the capitalist Right. The 
reaction I had in mind was rather that of a political and aristocratic Right, 
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which would regard any form of power derived from the mere possession of 
wealth as an act of usurpation and subversion. Counter-revolution I defined 
not on the basis of material interests but of ideals. With the rejection of pro- 
irressive social myths, I argued, fundamental ideals would emerge which pos- 
sessed an immutable normative value for all social and political organisations 
of a superior kind. In a similar way, I suggested, Vico”! had spoken of ‘the 
natural laws of an eternal republic which takes on various forms at different 
umes and in different places’. 

On a mote constructive level, the book identified the firm foundation 
of each true state in ‘the transcendent nature of its principle, which ts to 
say: in the transcendent origins of its sovereignty, authority and legitimacy.’ 
‘The true state was here described as that permeated by the manifestation 
of a higher order, which 1s embodied in a given power. Consequently, I dis- 
linguished the sphere of politics from that of ‘physical’ phenomena. On 
account of its transcendent dimension, I argued, by virtue of embodying a 
higher zdea/ and power, ‘the truc state constitutes something altogether differ- 
ent from a mere union, from any kind of association artificially constructed 
or based on natural law, from any human aggregation founded on social, eco- 
nomic, biological, utilitarian or happiness-seeking principles. Axthonity, thus 
conceived, also represents the necessary condition for the stability, firmness 
and unity of any socio-political organisation. 

‘The state is not an expression of society. Society — in Aristotelian 
terms — is mere ‘matter’, whereas the state is ‘form’. A similar relation exists 
- or ought to cxist — between the state and nations or peoples (the demos): 
the former element embodies the masculine, spiritual principle; the latter the 
feminine, material principle. On these grounds, at the time of ancient Rome, 
‘the idea of the state and of émperium — of sacred authority — was related to 
the symbolic cult of male deities of the sky, of light and of the heavens — a 
cult contrary to that of the Mothers of the nether regions and of chthonic 
deities’ (I had already emphasised such ideas in a paper I had delivered in 


21 Giambattista Vico (1668-1774) is an Italian philosopher who is best known for 
his book, The New Seence, in which he outlined a cyclical theory of civilisations as progressing 
through three ages: the divine, the heroic, and the human age, which closely resembles tradi- 
tional doctrities of history. 

22 L cannot locate the specific passage to which Evola is referring, but it is no doubt 
to be tound in The New Sedence. 
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various German cities, in an attempt to contrast the Nazi myth of the o/e” 
and the Vol/esgemeinschaft’). 

‘Strictly speaking, the political sphere is defined by the use of hierar- 
chical, heroic, ideal and anti-hedonistic warrior values .. . The use of such 
values removes the political sphere from a naturalistic and vegetative order 
of existence. Genuine political aims are mostly autonomous aims connected 
to needs and ideals of a different sort from those which characterise life in 
peace, pure economy and physical well-being: needs and ideals which are 
instead connected to a higher dimension of living, a separate level of dig- 
nity.” Hence, I argued, ‘each political order, including the state itself, finds its 
most genuine legitimation in its transcendental function: its ability to nour- 
ish, awaken and sustain the human inclination to act, think, live, fight and 
possibly die in the name of something which transcends mere individuality. 
In Men Among the Ruins, 1 emphasised the transcendental principle (.e., that 
principle which leads upwards) by contrasting it with its opposite: ‘transcend- 
ence by descent’ — a feature of the state of the masses, of collectivism and 
demagogic fervour. 

A further distinguishing trait of the true state, I argued, 1s its organic 
unity. For the true state exists as an organic whole comprised of distinct ele- 
ments, and, embracing partial unities, each possesses a hierarchically ordered 
life of its own. At the basis of the true state, therefore, lie the values of qual- 
ity, of just inequality and of personality: the fundamental principle of such a 
state being the Classical principle of suum cuzque (‘to cach his own and to each 
his own rights’ in accordance with natural dignity). [Tence the sharp contrast 
between the organic state and the totalitarian: for the latter necessarily ex- 
presses a levelling, despotic and mechanistic kind of unity. The totalitarian 
state derives from the individualistic corrosion of the organic state: for once 
individualism has freed each person from what links him to higher powers, 
once ‘freedom and equality’ have destroyed all hierarchies, and a shapeless 
multitude has emerged amid a chaotic array of separate interests and forces 
- cach aiming to gain ascendancy by all possible means; in such a context, the 


23 Volk is German for a people or nation. In a National Socialist context, the term 
was used in a broader sense, cither referring to the Germanic peoples (of which the Germans 
were just a part), or the Indo-l!uropean peoples as a whole. 

24 Volksgemeinschaft was a term used by the National Socialists to designate the Ger- 
manic or Liuropean ‘people’s community’ they were attempting to create. 
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violence of ‘totalitarianism’ acts as a desperate means to impose some sort 
of external order by establishing a system which, nevertheless, stands as the 
materialist counterfeit of organic unity. I here recorded how the very proc- 
css, which only recently unfolded on a vast scale, had already been recorded 
by Tacitus in exact terms: ‘To overturn the state (i.e., the genuine, organic, 
traditional state), they talk of freedom; once freedom will have been attained, 
this, too, they will attack.’ Likewise, Plato had observed that: “Tyranny is 
born and takes hold from no other political system but democracy, which 1s 
to say that from extreme freedom, the most unmitigated and harsh slavery 
arises.’ I shall add one final quotation, taken from Vico: ‘Men first desire 
freedom of the body, then freedom of character — which is to say freedom 
of conscience (the “immortal principles”) — and wish to be equal to oth- 
ers; then they wish to dominate their equals; and finally, to trample on their 
superiors.’ * 

In such a way, in Men Among the Ruins, l atternpted to prevent any mis- 
understanding of the political ideals I was promoting, J raised further points 
concerning the distortion and belittling of the principle of authority. In 
particular, I distanced myself from the modern notion of ‘dictatorship’ — a 
system based on a shapeless and purely individual form of power — from 
‘Bonapartism”” and even from nationalism — for the ideal of the ‘sovereign’ 
nation was born of a collectivising process whereby ‘matter’ was removed 
from ‘form’ (the latter being the supra-ordained principle of the state). With 
this, I rejected all “state worship’, which is to say: any attempt to divinise 
and render absolute what is merely a political and secular idea lacking any 


25 Publius Cornelius ‘lacitus (667-117?) was a Roman Senator and historian who 
wrote a number of works, including one of the earliest accounts of the Germanic tribes. 

26 This passage appears in Book Six of The Annals of Inpertal Rome (Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books, 1961). 

27 This passage appears in Book Hight of The Repabhe (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2000). 

28 This passage appears in Chapter 23 of The First New Science Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002). 

29 Originally, in the Nineteenth century, Bonapartism was a term which referred to 


efforts to restore the I'rench Limpire under the Icadership of the House of Bonaparte, which 
was founded by Napoleon in 1804. In more recent times, however, the term has come to refer 
to any political movement which seeks to establish a strong, centralised state which transcends 
the categories of Left and Right, and which is based upon populist support. 
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transcendent authority. Finally, in Men Azong the Ruins, I criticised ‘one party’ 
political systems on the grounds that a similar idea ts a contradiction in terms: 
for the notion of ‘political party’ necessarily belongs to democratic and anti- 
organic ideology. Rather, I suggested, what one ought to aspire for is a kind 
of Order capable of safeguarding and protecting the State, and of acting as 
its backbone. 

As for the more specific issue of the relation between the political and 
the economic spheres, | first considered the modern phenomenon of the 
‘demon of economy’. Such a phenomenon consists in ‘the idea that what 
is truly important and decisive in human life, both individual and collective, 
are economic factors; and that the centring of all values and interests on the 
economic and productive plane represents not an unprecedented aberration 
in the life of Western man, but a normal, natural process: not something 
born out of brute necessity, but something desirable, to be accepted and 
praised.’ The shady and closed circuit of the demon of economy stands at 
the very basis of both Marxism and capitalism: for both ideologies share a 
materialist view of life and materialist valucs. Therefore, I again pointed out 
that: ‘It is utterly absurd for anyone today to wish to represent the political 
Right without first breaking free of such a circle by affirming and defend- 
ing the legitmacy of higher ideals . .. What must be questioned is not the 
relative worth of a given economic system, but the place of economy as 
such... The contrast to be drawn ts not that between capitalism and Marx- 
ism, but that between a system — such as the dominant one — which 1s ruled 
by economy (whatever form such rule might take), and a system in which 
economy is subordinate to other factors, and exists within a broader and 
more complete order capable of bestowing human life with meaning, and of 
allowing the development of the higher potentialities of man.’ The primacy 
of politics over economy in the true state constitutes an attempt to check the 
kind of destructive processes that have now come to prevail. The practical 
implementation of such principles, I argued, was to lead to the ‘de-proletar- 
janisation’ of life: for ‘spiritually proletarian qualities are found where the 
only conceivable human type ts that of the “worker”, where there 1s much 
talk of “the ethics of work” and praise of the “state based on work”, where 
no one darcs to decidedly oppose the new and polluting myths, on the basis 
of which a veritable religion fit for beasts of burden has been founded.’ To 
cut things short and address the so-called ‘social problem’ once and for alll, I 
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quoted Nietzsche: “Workers are destined to live like the bourgeoisie one day 
— yet at a higher level than the bourgeoisie, for, thanks to their freedom from 
want, workers will shine forth as the highest caste: a poorer and more sim- 
ple caste than the bourgeoisie, but one in possession of power.’ In a simular 
context, the only legitimate revolution, I argued, is the one led from above. 
In a specific chapter of Men Among the Ruins, 1 described the way in which 
economic processes might be shaped by a restoration of ethical and virile 
values. I here described a scenario in which each ‘working unit’ (as I termed 
it), freed from the intoxication of class prejudice, fosters new organic and hi- 
erarchical relations based on personal contacts and solidarity, thus awakening 
the ancient corporative ethos. In this chapter of the book, I also described 
the political and institutional counterparts of such a system. 

There is no need for me to provide more than a summary outline of 
the various other matters I discussed in Men Among the Ruins. In one chapter, 
| criticised the irresponsible choice of allowing the population to increase — 
population growth being itself a cancer responsible for much of the present 
chaos. I here newly raised many of the points which years earlier had led the 
Fascist authorities to seize one of the issues of my magazine, La Torre. Ina 
different chapter of the book, I censured ‘historicist’ ideology and morality, 
while further elucidating the general bases of my counter-revolutionary and 
traditionalist ideas. I also felt the need to spend a few words on the issue of 
‘militarism’, in order to clarify the typically bourgeois and democratic mis- 
understanding which leads people to confuse such a genuine deviation with 
a given efhos” that can certainly take the form of a warrior inclination, but 
which can also provide the foundations for a virile society and for a general 
approach to life. Other sections of the book lay a similar emphasis on the 
rejection of bourgeois society, culture and customs — a rejection which ought 
to be no less radical than the one operated by Marxism and Communism, 
albeit from an opposite perspective. I later further developed such ideas from 
a rather different angle in Ride éhe Tiger. In other chapters of Men Among the 
Ruins, instead, T returned to ideas I had previously discussed, such as the no- 
tion of ‘occult waz’. In particular, I dwelt on the weapons employed in such 
a war, which is to say: on the various tactics adopted by the forces of global 
subversion in order t& secretly and indirectly influence the course of world 


30 |.atin: ‘ethics’. 
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history. The second part of this chapter presents a paper I had first delivered 
in Berlin before a restricted audience composed of SS leaders (the paper 
had later been printed in the pages of Léon de Poncins’ French magazine 
Counter-Revolution [Contre-Revolution]). \n such a way, with Men Among the Ruins, 
I sought to provide a genuine perspective that might replace the whims of 
historicism and progressivism — which are usually only the smokescreen of 
a process of destruction. In yet another chapter of the book, I returned to 
some of the points [ had raised in my book on racial doctrine (a book that ts 
now out of print and hard to come by). I here discussed the issues of Latin- 
ity and Romanness, of the Mediterranean character, and of what sorts of 
style and behaviour ought to be privileged in an attempt to rectify the Italian 
people. 

As my treatment of certain idcas would not have been complete with- 
out a discussion of clective affinities and personal inclinations, 1 devoted 
one of the chapters of Men Among the Ruins to the issue of the ‘choice of 
traditions’. J here denounced the distortions operated by a ‘patriotic histori- 
ography’ of a Masonic and liberal bent which auns to portray subversive and 
anti-traditional events as an integral component of the Italian tradition. As 
an example, I mentioned the rise of the Italian city-states,”! a historical event 
often described almost as a fight against ‘the foreign invader’ rather than 
as that which it truly was: a democratic revolt against the legitimacy of the 
feudal caste and imperial authority — as if Italians, too, as Ghibellines, hadn’t 
fought against the city-states. After examining the more problematic aspects 
of the Renaissance, I then turned to the Risorgimento, which I described, 
in its taste for the ideals of the French Revolution and Freemasonry, as a 
manifestation of the bourgeois revolution which had swept across Europe. 
Finally, ] debunked the myths which, at the time of the First World War, had 
led Italy to abandon the Central Powers in favour of an intervention along- 
side Western democracies. If, I argued, such a ‘tradition’ has regrettably come 


31 he rise of the Italian city-states began in the [Mleventh century. City-states arose 
throughout Hurope at the time duc to an increase in population, wealth and commerce, but 
in most arcas, they were absorbed into the existing feudal system. ‘This was not the case in 
northern Italy. Also in the Eleventh century, the Investiture Controversy began, which was the 
dispute between the Pope and the Holy Roman Empire which led to the rise of the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines. Milan led a battle of the Italian city-states for independence frorn the 
Lempire which succeeded. As a result, by the ‘lwelfth century, the Italian city-states were inde- 
pendent political entitics with a strong inclination toward republican forms of government. 
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to play an influential role in the history of Italy, then the Italian people have 
ceased to embody the symbolism and ideals of Rome. It nevertheless still 
remains possible to point to a different tradition, marked by a different ‘inner 
race’, I here turned once more to the issues of Ghibellinism and Catholicism, 
with particular regard to the problems faced by those individuals for whom I 
intended to provide guidance. 

A legitimate opposition to Catholicism, I argued in this section of Mex 
mong the Ruins, cannot be based on the idea of the sovereign right of the 
secular and agnostic state — which is to say: on merely temporal power. True 
Ghibellinism is founded on the ideal of the true state: a state which possesses 
spiritual authority. Leaving aside the strictly political aspect of the question, 
in antithesis can no doubt be seen to exist between the values that mark the 
truc state and some of the central aspects of Christian morality and Christian 
religion. In particular, I here acknowledged the fact that, especially tn Latin 
countries, traditionalist and counter-revolutionary forces had often found 
support in Catholicism, which had at one tume blessed the pure ideal of sov- 
creignty and authority (I here had the counter-revolutionary or ‘reactionary’ 
alliance of throne and altar in mind). Yet today, this no longer appears to be 
the case: for, from the point of view of doctrine, official Catholicism appears 
little inclined to lend itself to ‘traditionalist’ integration on a truly universal 
and transcendent level (as Guénon — among others — had hoped). Therefore, 
| could only paraphrase the words I had used in a previous book of mine: 
‘Tle who follows Tradition merely on account of his adherence to Catholi- 
cism (in the prevalent and orthodox sense of the term), is only following 
Tradition halfway. From a socio-political perspective, contemporary Catholi- 
cism also gives proof of a ‘choice of traditions’ in tune with the times: for it 
privileges democratic and social tendencies, and rejects what some of its rep- 
resentatives, using truly Enlightenment and Masonic language, have termed 
‘outdated Medieval remnants’. In this regard, I wrote that: ‘If Catholicism 
today, being aware of the critical times to come, were to have the strength to 
decidedly break with the plane of contingency, and to pursue ascesis; if, by 
resuming the spirit which marked the most luminous features of the Medi- 
eval Crusades, Catholicism were to turn faith into the soul of a united and 
inflexible front aimed at opposing the modern forces of chaos, corrosion, 
subversion and political materialism, there would be no doubts on the matter. 
But unfortunately, the situation is very different.’ Hence, one of the central 
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questions concerning the prospect of a traditionalist restoration remained 
open. 

A similar problem is discussed in the final chapter of Men Among the 
Ruins, entitled ‘One Europe: Form and Premises’. Here, in considering the 
prospect of the unification of Europe, I once again emphasised the ideal of 
organic and hierarchical unity, rejecting the democratic idea of a merely eco- 
nomic association. The basic premise for the unification of Europe, I argued, 
must rather be the organic integration of all European states: unity must first 
be accomplished at a higher level. Consequently, nationalism and nationalist 
hubris — what Vico termed ‘the haughtiness of nations’ — must be overcome 
— as, besides, the nature of the ‘true state’ itself implics. A supra-ordainced 
authority, one recognised as such, ought to act as the bond and centre of a 
system conceived as an ‘organism composed of other organisms’. s\ limita- 
tion of the sovereignty of individual states is only acceptable — I suggested — 
if it serves the interests of such a ‘legally pre-eminent’ authority. An analysis 
of this kind, however, faced two main problems: one problem regards the 
foundation of the authority advocated; the other, the extent to which a simi- 
lar authority might be recognised or even simply conceived in our day, given 
both the dominant spiritual milieu and the lack, within Europe, of a unitary 
living tradition of other than a merely profane and ‘cultural’ character. I then 
argued in the book that if any hope still exists to unify Europe, this lies in 
the prospect of an alltance between two categories of men who, across the 
continent, are “standing among the ruins’. The first category is that of the 
members of ancient European families, who ought to prove worthy of their 
name (I here outlined the prospect that the latent heritage of the blood and 
‘race’ of these people might awaken). The second category I identified with 
all the individuals who have experienced the destruction which has marked 
our times — both during and after the war — without succumbing; individuals 
aware of the illusionary nature of past and present ideologies, possessing a 
greater sense of reality, and capable of pure action. Such people, ] argued, 
ought to share a sense of existential solidarity which transcends frontiers and 
conflicts of the past. Were these two categories of men ever to meet, and 
manage to take the place of the feeble and inconsistent ‘political leaders’ of 
their countries, a traditionally, organically united Europe would become a 
foreseeable prospect: a Europe united not by material — and as such contin- 
gent — factors, but by a higher ideal and authority; a new Europe which would 
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prove strong enough to face the threat posed by the Eastern Bloc. 

Men Among the Ruins was published with a foreword by Prince Valerio 
J. Borghese,” a man well known for his exploits during the last war. Prince 
Borghese had been at the head of the Italian Navy — which, in a most daring 
operation, had managed to sink two English battleships, along with other 
vessels, at the port of Alexandria; he had later fought to the very end as the 
commander of a military body known as the Decima MAS.” The association 
of Prince Borghese’s name with my own was of great symbolic significance: 
for both of us had freely pursued our ideals and shunned petty politics; while 
Borghese embodied the fighting spirit, I was the theorist of a specific view of 
the Right. A stmilar association, I believed, might perhaps foster the kind of 
forces necessary for the kind of political front I had in mind. Besides, Prince 
Borghese and I had planned the publication of a new magazine provoca- 
tively entitled The Reactionary (I/ Reazionario). At that time, the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano generally represented the largest organisation for those who 
had never repudiated the past and who rejected democracy. Such a party, 
however, embodied a number of different tendencics — not least because of 


32 Prince Junio Valerio Borghese (1906-1974) fought in the Second Abyssintan War 
and the Spanish Civil War. During the Second World War, he commanded a submarine, and he 
remained loyal to Mussolini, allying himself with the Germans and the Italian Social Republic 
in 1943. After a period of imprisonment following the war, he was active in the MSI, and later 
formed the ['ronte Naztonale (National L‘ront) after he believed the MSI had moved too far 
away from Fascism. He was also part of Operation Gladio, which was a NATO stay-behind 
force set up throughout Western Jéurope to defend it from the Soviet threat. In December 
1970, Borghese was allegedly the leader of the Golpe Borghese, supposedly a Fronte Nazi- 
onale coup against the Italian government which was called off by Borghese hours before it 
was supposed to begin. As a result, Borghese fled Italy for Spain, where he died. In addition 
to his foreword to Men Among the Ruins, his book about his war exploits, Sea Devils 1 ondon: 
‘A. Melrose, 1952), was also translated. 

33 The Decima blottigha MAS (Mezzi d’Assalto), or 10th Assault Vehicle [otilla, was 
an clite Italian commando frogman unit with a distinguished service record. It transferred its 
allegiance to the Italian Social Republic along with Borghese in 1943, although it was mainly 
lumited to anti-partisan actions on land during this period. During this ttme, it also became 
strongly ideological, pledging to rectify Italy’s betrayal of Germany, and becoming very antu- 
Semitic. It was also fiercely loyal to Borghese personally — when Mussolini arrested Borghese 
with the intention of assuming command of the Decima MAS himself, the soldiers threatened 
to launch a coup. For more information, see Jack Greene’s The Black Prince and the Sea Devils: 
The Story of Valerio Borghese and the Ehite Units of the Decima MAS (Cambridge: Da Capo Press, 
2004). 
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the equivocally republican and ‘social’ bent of the ‘Fascism of Salo’ (hence 
the use of the term ‘soctal’ — ‘Sociale’ — in the party’s name). I was then con- 
scious of the need to create a current, within the Movimento Sociale Italiano, 
capable of genuinely expressing the ideals of the Right, and of attracting 
those individuals of a similar disposition which, for various reasons, had so 
far refused to enter the organisation. My desire was not to establish a new 
political party, but rather to educate the members of a new Order. Political 
parties, ] argued, are not of any value in themselves: however, they can serve 
as a tool within the transitory system of parliamentary democracy (besides, as 
is gencrally known, this ts also how the Communist Party envisages its own 
role). Our second aim would have been to organise — just as Communists 
might — forces capable of acting in an emergency situation — in which case, 
all ‘majority’ consensus obtained in the democratic clections by means of 
universal suffrage, of the support of women, the bourgeoisie, Catholic and 
parish associations, etc., would melt like snow in the sun (the only potenually 
dangerous and efficient opposition coming from the armed forces of Com- 
munism and socialism). The scenario I proposed, therefore, was comprised 
of the following elements: a Right wing elite; groups ready for action; a po- 
litical party playing a contingent and tactical role. 

Such political plans were never implemented. The same is also true of 
my work in the field of monarchism. Revealing, in this respect, is the case 
of the magazine Monarihy (Monarchia), which was founded by an old friend 
of mine, Guido Cavallucci. Cavallucci, who was the former President of the 
Monarchist National Union,™ sought to defend the monarchist cause, while 
avoiding the limitations and intrigues of political parties. Only a couple of 
issues of Monarchia, to which I gladly lent my support, were ever published, 
however, because Cavallucci was faced with a dilemma: either to follow his 
own editorial line without any compromise and to continue to receive no 
funding whatsoever; or to obtain some funding by serving the interests of 
politicians. Edizioni dell’Ascia, the publishing house run by another friend of 
mince, Tommaso Passa, and which published Men Among the Ruins, followed a 
most interesting editorial line from the point of view of the Right. Yet they, 


34 ‘The Unione Monarchica Italiana was founded in 1944 to support the reign of King 
Victor }$mmanuel IIT. liven after the end of the monarchy in 1946, the group continued to 
support efforts to restore it until the death of Umberto II in 1983, after which it disintegrated. 
‘The organization was re-established in 2002. 
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(oo, fell short of funding (despite various promises which had been made): 
the only other volume they ever published was a revised edition of my trans- 
lation of René Guénon’s book, The Crises of the Modern World. 

Generally speaking, Italy seems to lack the prerequisites for a serious 
attempt at political and ideological rectification. Regrettably, the prevailing 
human type today is that of the petty politician, who remains as such even 
when he is fighting Communism and professing ‘nationalist’ ideas. Parlia- 
mentary intrigues have gradually tainted even the best men. 
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uring these same years, after the war, J worked on various 
translations. I only published those translations that had 
some bearing on the ideas I personally promoted, how- 
ever, under my own name. 

Already in 1949, Bocca had published my translation 
of a selection of writings by J.J. Bachofen under the ttle 


of The Mothers and Ohmpian Vinihty. I had chosen to translate these extracts 
in order to provide an idea of Bachofen’s work and ideas, which incidentally 
lent support to my own views. I have previously mentioned this book. In 
Italy, the work of Bachofen was generally ignored at the time. Occasionally, 
Bachofen was fleetingly quoted as the author who had ‘made the discovery’ 
of matriarchy: this, however, was in order to suggest that Bachofen’s ideas 
had now been surpassed by new and more ‘scientific’ studies — something, 
of course, completely false. As I already mentioned, Bachofen’s perspective 
is not limited to the idea of matriarchy, but embraces a broad morphology 
of civilisation, as well as a philosophy of history and myth. As for Bachofen’s 
brilliant intuitions and his gift for synthesis — not to mention the organic 
character of his research, which ts so different from that employed in aca- 
demic and ‘scientific’ studies — they find no match in the works of later au- 
thors. Outside Italy, and particularly in Germany and Switzerland, Bachofen’s 
writing had been ‘rediscovered’ at the time, and was praised as the work of 
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«veritable master who had made notable contributions — even in terms of 
incthodology — to the study of ancient history. Bachofen’s most important 
hooks or extracts from his writings had been republished, and his influence 
lnul even reached contemporary political movements in their attempt to fight 
lor a different worldview. 

In translating and commenting upon chosen extracts from Bachofen, 
(herefore, I sought to bring the work of this author to the attention of the 
lialian public. I had completed my book before the outbreak of the Second 
World War. At that time, I believed that the various categories Bachofen 
hacl defined in his study of the traditions, symbols and myths of the ancient 
world might also be applied to the study of the ‘race of the spirit’. Thus, I 
argued, it is possible to define each man according to different, and rather 
defined types: the solar, Demetric, telluric, Aphroditean, Dionysiac, Amazo- 
ian, and so on. At the behest of a German editor, 1 had actually planned to 
provide a systematic discussion of this morphology. However, I later aban- 
doned the idea and confined myself to the book in question. 

Most notably, the book contains a translation of Bachofen’s famous 
witroduction to his main work, Das Mutterrecht — which I entitled “The Epoch 
of the Mother and Its Overcoming’. This introduction provides an overview 
of Bachofen’s own ideas, and defines the character, place, meaning and reli- 
plous framework of ‘gynaecocracy’ in its various forms, including the transi- 
tion from the paternal principle, and Apollonian and solar symbolism. Other 
sections of the introduction discuss various intermediate stages between the 
iwo models of civilization. The book also includes a second important and 
iletailed introduction by Bachofen, that to The Myth of Tanaquil (Die Sage von 
fanaquil)' — which I translated as ‘Tanaquil,? Romanness, East and West’. In 
(lis introduction, Bachofen provides a summary of his work: an in-depth 


| Both of these introductions are available in the aforementioned volume Myth, Reé- 
sion, and Mother Right. 

2 ‘Tanaquil was an [truscan woman in the Seventh century BC who married Lucius 
‘Varguinius Priscus. Tanaquil believed her husband would make a good leader, and encour- 
aged him to move to Rome to pursue power, which he did. Fin route, an eagle stole away with 
Varguinius’ hat and then returned tt to his head, which ‘lanaquil interpreted as a sign that he 
would become King, Her prophecy proved to be correct, as in Rome, Tarquinius befriended 
King Ancus Marcius, who appointed him to become guardian of his children. When the King 
dicd before his children were old enough to succeed him, Tarquinius became the fifth King of 
Rome. 
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study of the evolution of Roman civilisation based on his own most impor- 
tant ideas. Here, Bachofen describes the birth and tise of Rome as a tena- 
cious and victorious — if, in a way, concealed — fight of the paternal, Olym- 
pian and Uranian principle against the kind of life, spirituality, religiosity and 
law which marked pre-Roman Italy as a civilisation of the Mother and the 
Woman. Other extracts from Bachofen discuss issues such as the figures ol 
Dionysus’ and Apollo,’ the Etruscans,’ the concept of immortality accordiny 
to the two opposite models of civilisation, Pythagoras, and the sacral nature 
of ancient sports. I also felt the need to include two significant extracts that 
I entitled “Law and the World of Origins’. Here, Bachofen seeks both to 
provide a sort of ‘in-depth psychological analysis’ of juridical, political and 
social structures, and to prove that so-called ‘natural law’ — with all its demo- 
cratic, egalitarian and socialistic implications — is not an independent and uni- 
versal philosophical conception, but rather an idea deriving from a chthonic, 
lunar and feminine view of life: an idea, that is to say, which was born of the 
civilisation of the Mother, and which reflects the specific approach of such 
a civilisation — an approach contrary to that of a jurisprudence largely based 
on the paternal and virile principle, and preserving an essential contact with 
the ideal of the State and with the aristocracy. The implications of a similar 
approach are evident, starting from the idea that any doctrine of natural law, 
far from being superior — as many have suggested — to positive law in both 
ethics and humanity, represents a regressive phenomenon that ts shared by all 
egalitarian, democratic, Communist and plebeian ideologies. The spirit that 
marks the doctrine of natural law is that of original telluric gynaecocracy (the 
‘feminine’ background of this doctrine). Besides, it is interesting to note that 
the very first authors to provide a political theorisation of Communism had 
embraced a view similar to that of Bachofen — albeit from an opposite per- 
spective — when referring to the ideas that an American named Morgan’® had 


3 Dionysus, also known as Bacchus, was the Greck goddess of wine who could in- 
ducc states of ecstasy. 

A Apollo, in both the Greek and Roman traditions, was a god associated with truth, 
healing and the arts. 

5 The Eetruscans were the ancient peoples who inhabited Italy betore the Classical 
Romans. 

6 Lewis Henry Morgan (1818-1881) was a lawyer who also conducted research into 


cthnology. IIe became fascinated with the Native Americans and was imitated into the Iro- 
quois tribe. In his book Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family Washington, 
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iliscussed in a rather trite, and almost exclusively ethnological, fashion. For 
such authors had sought to portray Communism — or at least the Communist 
uleal — as a ‘return to human origins’ (1.e., to the supposedly matriarchal and 
collectivist origins of humanity). 

If truth be told, the publication of The Mothers and Ohmpian Viritty only 
ict some of the goals I had envisaged. As I already mentioned, the publica- 
(ion of this book contributed to reveal the lack of interest of the dominant 
culture in Italy for any such studies of origins, myth and spiritual history. 
While other people, in the years that followed the publication of the book, 
chose to discuss the work of Bachofen, they did so without any emphasis on 
Bachofen’s specific worldview and approach to myth — the very elements | 
lad emphasised in my own work, and sought to apply to a broader context. 

In the same period, for Longancsi, I prepared a translation of Oswald 
Spengler’s German book The Dectne of the West. In my introduction to this 
volume, I discussed the relevance and limits of Spengler’s book, which had 
been received worldwide with a great deal of interest at the time of its first 
publication. Spengler is one of those writers who rejected progressive and 
historicist whims, and showed awareness of the degenerate nature of the 
times in which we are living. In my introduction to The Decline of the West, 
[ remarked that one of the greatest merits of Spengler was that of having 
contributed to the overcoming of the linear and evolutionary view of history, 
thus disclosing a vast, new intellectual horizon. The negative counterpart to 
this is Spengler’s embrace of pluralism and historical relativism. According 
to Spengler, there is no ‘civilisation’ in general: only many distinct and dts- 
continuous civilisations, each of which constitutes a closed unit that evolves 
like a biological organism following various stages: birth, youth, maturity, 
inevitable decline. This cycle, Spengler argues, is experienced by each and 
every civilisation following the same pattern. By contrast, I argued that a 
similar description is too simplistic, and that it only applies to the external 


IDC: Smithsonian Institution, 1868), he compared his studies of the Native Americans with 
the tribal life of other cultures, and developed his theory of the Unity of Origin of Mankind, 
in which he believed he had identified the universal primordial social structure of humanity. 
IIe also came to belicve in the necessity for continual progress in socictics tn order for them 
to survive, which he identified in modern times with technological progress, as described in 
his Ancient Soctety (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1877). Marx and Engels were heavily reliant 
on Morgan’s work when discussing tribal societies and social progress in their own theories. 
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and manifest side of each civilisation. Spenglerian morphology, I suggested, 
provides more of a psychological than a philosophical or metaphysical analy. 
sis of civilisations, and focuses on much misleading and secondary evidence. 
Yet, in my introduction to The Decline of the West, | also acknowledged that 
what truly matters is to be aware of the essential duality behind the plurality 
of civilisations, which is to say: of the opposition between traditional ati 
‘modert’ civilisations (or between traditional and ‘modern’ phases within a 
given civilisation). This dualism — which I had already examined in Revolt 
Asgainst the Modern World — is reflected in Spengler’s well-known contrast be- 
tween Kultur and Zivilisation. where the first term describes the aspects or 
phases of a qualitative, organic, differentiated and living civilisation, and the 
latter, those of a rationalistic, urban, mechanistic, shapeless and dispirited 
one. While Spenglet’s description of the physiognomy of Zzvi#saton (the de- 
generate, final phase of each cycle) appears rather convincing, his analysis 
of what defines Kustur— what ] would term a traditional civilisation — proves 
partial and inadequate on account of both its lack of appropriate doctrinal 
points of reference, and its adherence to the very myths born of a Zivihsation 
(our own). 

Spengler lacked any understanding of metaphysics and transcendence, 
which embody the essence of each genuine Kux/ur. Spengler’s failings in this 
regard cmerge most clearly in his attempt to relate Ku/tur to ‘life’, ‘instinct’, 
race and the ‘maternal’, irrational and almost subconscious substrate of be- 
ing (as opposed to intellectualised and ‘spirttualised’ ‘awareness’) — an analy- 
sis that shows the detrimental influence of the modern philosophy of life 
and the irrational. In other works less centred on historical enquiry — most 
recently, in the essay entitled ‘Symbolism, Myth, and Irrational Deviation’ (‘I 
simbolo, il mito e la deviazione irrazionalistica’), which I first published in 
1960 in the German magazine Axiaios, and then reprinted in the pages of my 
book The Bow and the Club (L’arco e la cava) — I emphasised how similar ideas 
merely reflect the existential dissociation brought about by a degenerative 
process. This dissociation I defined as Erieben, a term that describes mere 
personal expericnce on the one hand — a regressive absorption in life — and 
an abstract kind of intellectual awareness on the other. ‘Being’ devoid of in- 
tellectual clarity and intellectual clarity devoid of being, I suggested, are but 
two fragments of a superior and pre-existent unity; and if this unity is not 
taken into account, any genuine understanding of the heart of each KuHtur 
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of the world of origins, of non-modern civilisations — proves impossible. 
It | specifically sought to make this point clear, it is because modern inter- 
jnetations Of symbolism and myth are pervaded precisely by this kind of 
isattonalist misunderstanding. Klages too, like Spengler, fell victim to such a 
nisunderstanding, to the point of confusing the ‘spirit’ with simple Verstand 

the abstract intellect, which Klages portrayed as being ‘contrary to life’ and 
the ‘soul’, A similar case, as I previously mentioned, is that of Jung. 

Out of kindness — but also because what I was writing was merely the 
preface to a translation — [ refrained from pointing out all the mistakes and 
inaccuracies which abound in Spenglet’s work (to the point of outnumbering 
‘spengler’s correct observations). Particularly outrageous are Spengler’s re- 
tusitks on Buddhism and Taoism, and to a lesser extent Stoicism and Greco- 
Roman civilisation (which he describes as a mere civilisation ‘of the body’. 
What deserved particular attention was Spengler’s well-known idea of the 
‘laustian man’ as the final expression of Western Kaur and one of the ma- 
jor causes of the crisis of the West. (Elsewhere, I described the ‘Faustian’ 
unpulse — along with the drive towards exploration and unlimited expansion 
that manifested itself with the rise of Humanism and the Renaissance — as 
the consequence of an external and ‘horizontal’ projection of the metaphysi- 
cal tension which had previously been directed upwards.) On the other hand, 
! agreed with Spenglet’s analysis of ‘Caesarism’ as one of the defining traits 
of the more advanced stages of Zzvilsation: for when an organic and qualita- 
live civilisation has come to an end, and masses of rootless individuals have 
cmerged, one witnesses the rise of violent forms of unity based on a shape- 
less and purely personal power devoid of all genuine authority (the ‘great 
personalities’ that rule an epoch of ‘absolute politics’). I had already made 
similar remarks in my critique of ‘totalitarianism’ in the pages of Men Among 
fhe Ruins. (Naturally, any reference to Caesar’ in the description of a similar 
phenomenon ts one-sided, as it ignores other defining features of that great 
historical figure.) 

Despite its conciseness, my discussion of Spengler’s views in the trans- 
lated edition of his chief work proved partcularly opportune, given that my 
own ideas on the modern world had often been regarded as ‘Spenglerian’. My 


7 Gaius Julius Caesar (100 BC-44 BC) was originally a Roman military commander 
who seized control of the Roman Republic after waging a civil war, becoming its dictator and 
transforming the Republic into the Roman lémpice. 
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points of reference are, instead, very different from those of Spengler — ta 
the point that I can assuredly claim that Spengler’s writing influenced me in 
no way. On the other hand, I already mentioned the crucial importance for 
me of the ‘traditionalist’ views chiefly embodied by Guénon. 

Another German book I translated was Sex and Character by Otto Wein: 
inger. An Italian edition of the work already existed, but it was of poor qual 
ity and incomplete; so, at the behest of Bocca, J produced a new translation, 
Weininger was one of the authors who had interested me the most during my 
youth. At first, 1 planned to write a lengthy introduction to the book in order 
to emphasise the importance of Weininger’s theories on sex and women. | 
soon realised, however, that a simple introduction would not prove enough 
to adequately discuss the subject — which, besides, transcended the issues ex. 
amined in the book itself. Hence, I made up my mind to discuss the matter 1n 
a separate work, which I published after the war under the title The Metaphystev 
of Sex (Metajisica del sesso). A first Italian edition of the book was published by 
Atanor in 1958; two French editions were published (by Payot) in 1959; anda 
German edition appeared in 1962 (for KWett-Verlag). A third, revised edition 
was published by Edizioni Mediterranec in 1969. Regrettably, the French and 
German translations of the book are far from perfect. A number of recent 
personal experiences had contributed to broaden my horizons at the time, 
and to guide me towards specific aspects of the subject. Metaphysics of Sex, 
on the other hand, further develops certain ideas on sex I had outlined in my 
previous books (this is particularly the case with the issues of androgyny, and 
of sexual techniques of an initiatory and magical character). 

The term ‘metaphysics’ is employed in the book in two ways. On the 
one hand, ‘metaphysics’ is philosophically understood as the search for a 
supreme meaning; on the other, it is used in an almost literal sense, to de- 
note ‘that which transcends the physical’ — in this case, in the context of sex 
and sexual experiences. Frequently, in my treatment of the subject, the two 
meanings coincide. The basic premise of the book is once more an attempt 
to interpret what is below on the basis of what is above, in accordance with 
the traditionalist method of enquiry and traditionalist anthropology, which 
had already allowed me to rectify racial theory — and not vice versa, as has 
generally been the case with modern thinkers. On the basis of the assump- 
tion that humans have derived from animals, evolutionary science has sought 
to interpret scx and sexual instincts in essentially biological terms, whereby 
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wx Is seen to manifest physical and biological impulses aimed at the repro- 
thietton of the species in a human, and mote or less sublimated, way. By 
‘ontrast, I favoured an opposite interpretation based on an opposite premise: 
i idea that man is situated on an other than a merely animal and naturalistic 
level of existence (this rather being a lower level that man only reaches when 
lie lbecomes ‘removed from his own nature’). As for the way in which sex 1s 
described by psychoanalysts, I wrote: ‘Precisely because contemporary psy- 
thoanalysis, by fostering a daemonic inversion, has frequently spoken of the 
ath-personal ground of all sexuality, I believe it is necessary to emphasise an 
together different ground: a metaphysical ground of which the former is 
merely a degraded version. This, then, is one of the chief goals of my book.’ 
Inally, L emphasised that the sexual and erotic intoxication that pervades the 
contemporary world — as all other degenerate epochs — called for a treatment 
il the subject from a perspective that has almost been forgotten. 

In my study, I first refuted various theories according to which sexual 
unpulses are based on the reproductive instinct, and what Schopenauer has 
icrmed the ‘character of the species’, the ‘pleasure principle’ (1.e., pure lust), 
or simply hormones. Gradually, in the course of my analysis, the essential 
anid, in a way, obscure nature of human sexuality — and sexual pleasure — 
cmerged. At the basis of sexuality, I argued, stands the ‘magnetism’ of a kind 
ol polarity, which engenders a drunken feeling of excitement and brings 
about a shift in consciousness. I here turned to various doctrines from the 
world of Tradition, such as the Far Eastern doctrine of ya and_yang as the 
pure principles of masculinity and femininity — the very foundation of said 
iagnetism. I provided other, similar points of reference in other chapters of 
the book, in order to shed light on various aspects of sexual phenomenology. 
| laving thus clarified various misunderstandings and defined the fundamen- 
lal aspects of the matter, I turned to investigate the ‘metaphysical’ nature of 
that magnetism which is the ultimate ground of all sexuality. 

To find an answer to my questions, | turned not to biology, but to tra- 
ditional myth. In particular, I considered the myth of the androgyne, which 
was given a significant — if far from unique — form by Plato, who, in the 
Syeposium, presents the myth as the foundation of his own definition of 
sex.” The androgyne of Plato’s myth embodies the complete, indivisible and 


8 In Plato’s dialogue Syxposinm, the idea of the androgyne is presented in the words 
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immortal being. Its division engenders the two sexes. Ultimately, therefore, 
sexual impulse can be seen as an impulse towards the reintegration and reun!: 
fication of the two parts of the androgyne: in other words, as the basic meta- 
physical drive of the individual to overcome the divided and conditioned 
state in which he finds himself, in order to restore the absolute and primor- 
dial unity of his own being, Hence, the defining trait of all sexuality is a kind 
of hyper-physical excitement not dissimilar from all other conditions that the 
ancient world regarded as potential paths leading to the direct experience of 
the super-sensible (as Plato himself clearly acknowledged). 

Such, then, is the nature of sexuality when considered from a perspec- 
tive capable of grasping what lies behind ordinary appearance. All other as- 
pects of sexuality are to be measured in terms of devolution or descent: 
lust, the pursuit of mere pleasure, the instinct to breed, and brute sexuality 
in general — both among men and in lower species — are nothing but increas- 
ingly degraded, material and deviant expressions of genuine erotic rapture in 
which the fundamental meaning of sexuality — the need for self-confirma- 
tion and the aspiration towards the unconditioned — ts obscured. Particularly 
significant is what | had already emphasised in other books of mine: the 
contrast between what remains the most genuine and profound purpose of 
sexuality — however strongly the subconscious clouds this purpose ~ and the 
process of physical procreation. Physical procreation weakens the impulse 
to pursue the higher aim of sexuality: the insignificant physical continuity of 
the species through the succession of perishable individuals here replaces the 
conception of a being capable of transcending the cycle of confined exist- 
ence, and mere mortal life. 

Part of the book is devoted to an investigation of ‘cases of transcend- 
ence within profane sexuality’ — which is to say: to a systematic study of all 
those features of profane, normal, deviant or ecstatic sex that reveal the 
more profound dimension of sexuality by allowing men or women, partially 


of the comic playwright, Aristophanes. Aristophanes relates chat, in primeval times, individu- 
als were actually spheres comprised of both the male and the female genders. ‘The androgynes 
were more powerful than contemporary men, and waged war against the gods. Zcus, desiring 
to weaken the androgynes and thus secure the power of the gods, caused them to be split tato 
two, creating the two genders as we know them today. As a result, the newly divided men and 
women were condemned to perpetually seek out their missing half, and many dicd of lonelt- 
ness. Zeus, fecling pity, invented sex, thus allowing for at lcast a temporary healing. of the 
wound. N 
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ur temporarily, to transcend the limits of ordinary consciousness. This form 
of transcendence ts revealed — particularly in the shock of orgasm — by an 
npulse of a metaphysical character, which — as in the case of uplifting pas- 
sion and rapt pleasure — constitutes something more powerful than any ordi- 
iiry norm, principle, value or institution. This is where the aforementioned 
‘inctaphysics’ of sex come into play. In the book, for the purpose of my 
enquiry, [ examined issues such as the relation between pleasure and pain, the 
iiuality of life and death, sadism, masochism, fetishism, orgiastic phenom- 
cia, cettain aspects of puberty, the idea of ‘eternal love’, the implications 
of jealousy and shame, as well as the language of lovers and certain cases 
pertaining to the sexual act and orgasm. 

This research of mine would certainly have benefited from the special- 
ised contribution of a neurologist or gynaecologist (assuming the necessary 
points of reference were not ignored). My study of sexuality in the book was 
integrated with a parallel research into the ancient or non-Western under- 
standing of the higher levels and potentialities of love and sex. This is where 
the idea of the sacred ~— or even of mysticism, initiation and magic — came 
into play. It is in the context of this wider domain — a domain gencrally ip- 
nored in our time — that what sporadically and tentatively surfaces, even in 
ihe case of ordinary expressions of sexuality, manifests itself in a new light 
and reveals its true, hidden significance. 

On the other hand, this parallel research led me to approach a subject 
| chose to discuss in a different section of The Metaphysiy of Sex, a section 
cntitled ‘Gods and Goddesses, Men and Women’. In this section, I sought to 
examine certain matters from a perspective opposite the common one. I here 
examined the ‘mythology of sex’: the world of gods, of metaphysical and 
cosmogonic principles, and of the symbolism that various traditions have 
employed to express the sexual differentiation of male and female. Natu- 
rally, this symbolism has commonly been interpreted as a mere reflection of 
human reality: as an imaginary projection of the ordinary reality of sexual 
differentiation on a mythological level. The man of Tradition, however, has 
always seen such matters in a very different light: gods and goddesses he has 
regarded as real powers and entities; human differentiation into male and 
female as simply a reflex, and a mote or less conditioned manifestation of 
such divine ‘archetypes’. It is by turning to the divine that the man of Tradi- 
tion has sought to discover the mystery and meaning of sex: by referring to a 
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domain both anterior and superior to the ordinary manifestations of sex on 
a human and animal level. 

It is thus by studying divine sexuality — a sexuality dramatised by the 
various myths and doctrines of Tradition — that I sought to describe the 
realm of sex, and to define the notions of ‘absolute man’ and “absolute wom- 
an’, along with the various ideal ways in which male and female can be seen 
to differ from one another, regardless of their ordinary individual manifesta- 
tions. So, for instance, the figures of Demeter’ and Aphrodite’® (or Durga!’) 
can be seen to embody the role of the woman as mother and lover. I here 
had the chance to discuss and develop some of the views of Weininger. Be- 
sides investigating the morphological differentiation of the sexes — albeit in 
a rather distorted way due to a misogynist, puritanical and sexophobic bent 
— Weininger had pointed to the methodological need to provide an a pron 
and universal definition of ‘absolute man’ and ‘absolute woman’ that could 
serve as the foundation for the study of concrete men and women — as hu- 
man individuals hardly ever belong to one gender alone, but rather embody a 
composite mixture in which cach gender is present to a certain degrce. J also 
borrowed and further developed Weininget’s idea of the basic law of sexual 
attraction. 

Another aim of my investigation of ‘sexual mythology’ was to discuss 
traditional doctrines and practices that are based on the notion that the god 
and goddess (i.e., the pure masculine principle and pure feminine) are present 
— albeit in a latent and only potential form — in each man and woman. This 
led me to examine two specific issues. The first issue is that of sexual con- 
secration: a consecration that takes place in symbolic, ritual, religious and 
institutional contexts, by means of various rituals focused on the union of 
man and woman — ranging from the wedding within a clan (gens'*) to the prac- 
tice of holy prostitution. The second issue I examined concerned personal 
experiences and real acts of evocation: I here discussed the more profound 


9 Demeter was the Greek goddess of fertility. 

10 Aphrodite was the Greek goddess of love and beauty. 

11 Durga ts the [Hindu goddess who is considered to be manifest in acts of fearless- 
ness or patience. 

12 Gens ts Latin for clan. In ancient Roman society, members of a geas believed that 


they shared common ancestry. ‘hey were both patriarchal and patrilincal. In the Roman meth- 
od of naming, an individual’s second name was his gens. 
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ancl transcendent potentialities of sex in the context of the effective — almost 
inapical — evocation of the male and female archetypes (those of the god and 
poudess, the absolute man and absolute woman). For the purpose of this 
investigation, I collected wide documentary evidence, ranging from the tn1- 
Initory (rather than vaguely ‘mystical’) experiences of the ‘Fedeli d’Amore’ of 
the Middle Ages, to certain cases of demonology. Here, again, I emphasised 
Ihe fact that similar processes of evocation and transfiguration can also take 
place — albeit in a partial, unconscious or tentative way — in ordinary acts of 
love, provided that adequate intensity 1s present. 

The final section of Ihe Metaphysics of Sex is entitled ‘Sex and the Realm 
of Initiation and Magic’. This section examines the issues I have just outlined 
in more radical, and almost unprecedented, terms. I here discussed those 
(almost invariably secret) doctrines that promote sexual union with a woman 
as the means to evoke the destructive and ‘transcendent’ power latent in sex, 
it power that is then used to transcend the ordinary level of conditioned con- 
sciousness (which, of course, is the ultimate aim of every initiation). For the 
purpose of investigating such doctrines, I focused on the evidence provided 
by esoteric groups that had once operated in India, China, and — to a lesser 
extent — in the Islamic and Jewish worlds; I also sought to trace the survival 
of these doctrines among certain contemporary authors and organisations. 
Besides examining the use of sexual practices for ecstatic and initiatory pur- 
poses, I also considered the ‘magical’ use of sex as a means to bring about 
paranormal phenomena (‘magic’ here being used in the ordinary and infe- 
rior sense of the term). I was later to address these issues once more in my 
introduction to the Italian edition of A.B. Randolph’s” book Magia Sexual 
(which was published in 1967)." 


13 Kivola was slightly mistaken. ‘he author was actually Paschal Beverly Randolph 
(1825-1875), an American medical doctor of mixed European and African ancestry, which 
led him to support the Abolitionist cause. [fe travelled widely, which is where he acquired his 
interest in mysticism, acted as a medium, and joined the Spiritualist movement. Fle ts credited 
with being the first person to introduce the idea of sex magic in North Ametica. He also 
founded the Fraternitas Rosae Crucis, which was the first Rosicrucian Order in the United 
States, and which still exists today. 

14 Sex Magic, or Masia Sexualis, was a lireach edition of selections from Randolph’s 
published and unpublished writings on the subject, which became popular in avant-garde cir- 
cles. The book was first published in Paris in 1931 by Maria de Naglowska, a Russian Satanist, 
feminist and occultist who was associated with the Dada movement in Mrance. According to 
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It is worth noting that the examination of certain secret practices — 
particularly Tantric practices — in The Metaphysics of Sex provided further con- 
firmation of what I had written in my introduction to the book: that sexual- 
ity is not determined by mere physiology, that it ‘transcends’ reproductive 
instincts. 

In the conclusion to The Metaphysics of Sex, 1 emphasised that the chief 
purpose of my book was to broaden the reader’s intellectual horizons. I had 
made the same point in other books, books of a different kind, yet marked 
by the same crucial references to doctrines and worldviews now largely for- 
gotten. Apart from much new information, I argued that what readers — and 
only some readers, at that — might gain from a similar broadening of intellec- 
tual horizons was an awareness of the fact that contemporary manifestations 
of sexuality — usually primitive, degraded and even morbid manifestations 
— arc not simply ‘normal’, possible and real. I suggested that in the case of 
more qualified individuals — whether male or female — the doctrines and per- 
spectives described in The Metaphysics of Sex might provide the means to solve 
various personal problems, and to find a way out of the baseness of ordinary 
human existence. On the other hand, I pointed out that, given the present 
condition of humanity, one should generally hold no illusions with regard to 
the possibilities of realising the truly transcendent potentialities of sexual- 
ity — although sex certainly remains ‘the greatest magical power in nature’. 
Even in those cases today where sex has not been trivialised or corrupted 
and turned into a consumer product, it is chiefly sought after as a means to 
experience cheap thrills: as a means to grant ‘those who have taken the road 
to perdition an illusory, obscure, desperate relief from disgust and existential 
anguish’. What I had in mind here was the role that sex — not unlike drugs — 
plays for the new ‘burnt out’, heedless generation of deats and hippies, who are 
foolishly secking the genuine meaning their life lacks in exasperated forms 
of sensuality. 

By discussing sadism and its more profound significance tn the light of 


Randolph’s biographer, John Patrick Devency, Evola became personally acquainted with de 
Naglowska during his Dada period. He also says that Maga Sexuaks contains some material 
that cannot be found in any of Randolph’s extant works, and that were| probably added by 
de Naglowska herself. Evola himself briefly discusses de Naglowska, as well as Randolph, in 
Metaphysics of Sex (a.k.a. Eros and the Mystenes of Love). An linglish edition of the work has been 
published under Randolph’s name as Sexwal Magic (New York: Magical Childe Pub., 1988). 
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ihe metaphysics of sex, I again came to touch upon the subject of “The Left- 
land Path’. The legitimacy of this path derives from the traditional doctrine 
of the three aspects of divinity: the creative, protective and destroying — de- 
Niruction manifesting the transcendence of the ultimate principle beyond all 
limited and conditioned forms. The ‘Rught-Hand Path’ ts connected to the 
lirst two aspects of the divine; on the level of ethical and religious conduct, 
this path is characterised by the affirmation and consecration of existence, 
and by conformity to the laws and positive norms of a given traditional order 
operating on earth. By contrast, the “Left-IJand Path’ pertains to the third 
divine principle, that of pure transcendence; this path potentially implies not 
only a break with all existing order and norms (as in the case of pure ascesis), 
but.also the destruction of such norms and order by means of a disregard 
lor values and ethics, and a destructive rclease aimed at the attainment of the 
unconditioned. That of the ‘Left-Hand Path’ is the perspective I focused on 
the most in The Metaphysics of Sex. In discussing gender ethics in the book, 
| referred to what I had already written in Revolt Against the Modern World 
with regard to the traditional understanding of the institutional union of 
inan and woman (in the context of the ‘Right-Hand Path’). Nevertheless, 
The Metaphysics of Sex chiefly examines sex in itself, as a pure and potentially 
destructive experience (capable, that 1s, of bringing about a sudden, striking 
change): a perspective that rules out the possibility of any subordination of 
sex to merely human — or even social and biological — interests. Besides, | 
was later to favour the perspective of the “Left-Hand Path’ in my book Rzde 
‘he Tiger, on account of both the character of the age we live in, and of the 
negative conclusions I had reached with regard to the possibilities for any 
recufying, reconstructive or creative action (Le., of any action in line with the 
‘Right-[ and Path’) in a world and society, such as ours, which is approaching 
the end of a cycle. In this epoch of widespread decomposition, I argued, the 
only path one can attempt to follow is that of the Left Hand — with all the 
risks this entails. 
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cefore turning to Kzde the Tiger, | should mention evo minor works 
that I published in the last phase of my career. The first is The 
Pythagorean Golden Verses' (I Versi d’Oro pitagorei), published for 
Atanor in 1959. In all truth, I only worked on this short book 
because the editors had requested me to do so: for Pythagorean 
doctrine docs not really meet my taste. I agree with Bachofen 
that Pythagorean doctrine chiefly reflects the pre-Indo-European and Pelas- 
gian” “civilisation of the Mother’; I also believe that to some extent it re- 
flects the Etruscan substrate of pre-Roman Italy. Yet Pythagorean doctrine 
— which is to say: the collected evidence that constitutes our understanding 
of the subject — is more complex and more hybrid than that. As is generally 
known, the Golden Verses are a rather late collection of material — dated to 
the Second, or even ‘Third or Fourth century AD; despite the degree of re- 
nown they enjoyed in certain milieus in Antiquity, the I’errer merely espouse 
a series of moral principles of little doctrinal and transcendent value. My 
edition of the Verser offers one of the best available translations of the text 
(a translation that already featured in the pages of Introduction to Magic); in or- 
der to provide the reader with a general overview of the subject, the volume 


1 Many translations of the Golden Verses exist. One of the most recent is Johan Carl 
Vhom’s The Pythagorean Golden Verses: With Introduction and Conzmentary (New York: 14J. Brill, 
1995). 

2 Pelasgian is a term which refers to the ancient, pre-lellenic inhabitants of 
Greece. 
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tlso includes a commentary and introduction that takes account of the most 
important surviving evidence on Pythagorean doctrine, including I-I1erocles’ 
commentary on the Veryes.’ 

The hybrid character of Pythagorean doctrine might also be discerned 
trom the actual presence within such a doctrine, and parucularly in relation 
to the myth of Pythagoras, of features of the Apollonian or even Hyper- 
borean tradition — which, in themselves, are far removed from the “Woman 
Mysteries’ that influenced Pythagorean doctrine in other respects. Among 
the Pythagorean elements that most clearly betray Indo-European and Hel- 
lenic origins, I mentioned the Pythagorean ‘notion of the universe as cos- 
mos: a composite and harmoniously ordered whole (Pythagoras, in fact, 1s 
regarded as the first ever to have used the term “cosmos”).’ To this | added 
the Pythagorean ‘emphasis on limit, proportion and form; its doctrine of 
the harmonious unification of the various powers of the soul; its notion of 
curhythmics;’ its appreciation of and care for the human body (an element 
which stands in contrast to the Pythagorean — and originally Orphic’ — view 
of the body as a prison); its experimental method of applying given princt- 
ples — something that reflects the Pythagorean love of clarity and exactitude, 
and aversion to pseudo-metaphysical and mystical vagueness; its esteem for 
artistic beauty; its aristocratic and Doric conceptualisation of political power 
(Pythagorean emphasis on the doctrinal, rather than the warrior and regal 
foundations of power not withstanding); its affirmation of the ideal of hier- 
archy, at least with regard to true knowledge.’ I here added “at least’ because 
in the social — as opposed to initiatory — field, Pythagoreans have generally 
been regarded as defending the doctrine of natural law* — a view that would 
also agree with the Pythagorean valorisation and divinisation of the femi- 


3 Sce Commentary of Tieracles on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras (V.ondon: ‘Vhcosophical 
Pub., 1971). 
a Pythagoras taught that the proportional ratios uscd for musical intervals are identi- 
cal to other natural ratios, such as the motions of the cclestial bodics, and that objects there- 
force emit a sound that corrclates to their physical characteristics. ‘his came to be known as 
curhythmics. 


5 Orphism was a religion in ancient Greece which taught that mortals are condemned 
to live through an endless succession of lives in this world via the transmigration of souls. 
6 Pythagoreans believed that the gods had formulated one, unchanging law for the 


entire world, and that this law could be discerned only through intuition, rather than through 
reason or the senscs. 
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nine, and with other dubious views ascribed to the followers of Pythagoras. 
In contrast, it is interesting to note — as Hierocles himself has recorded — that 
Pythagoreans understood apotheosis’ not as a vaguely mystical and panthe 
istic process, but as the divinisation and immortalisation of the individual 
— who, following apotheosis, would have been numbered among the gods. 
‘his view of apothcosis, if correctly ascribed to Pythagoreans, would briny, 
Pythagorean doctrine into line with the Classical and Flellenic spirit — which 
contemplates ‘heroic’ forms of ummortality; such a view also appears close 
to the inittatic doctrine concerning the so-called ‘transformed’ or ‘perfect 
body’ (ie, the doctrine of ‘resurrection’), a classic formulation of which 
was provided by Taoism (as I noted in my new edition of Lao Tzu’s Tao-#- 
ching). Other sources, however, describe the Pythagorean conceptualisation 
of apotheosis in a way that suggests the influence of a worldview opposite 
from that of the Classical. 

The other work | completed in this period was The Figure of the Worker’ 
in the Thought of Eirnst finger (L” operaio’ nel pensiero dt Exrnst Juinger), which was 
published in 1960 by the editor, A. Armando (head of the publishing house 
‘Avio’). Someone had drawn my attention to a book published in the years 
between the two World Wars, a book entitled The Worker: Dominion and Gestalt 
(Der Arbeiter: Herrschaft und Gestalt)® Its author, Ernst Jiinger, was already 
well-known at the time thanks to various works which — by contrast to the 
defeatist and pacifist literature prevalent in the aftermath of the war — em- 
phasised the potentially positive and spiritual aspects of modern warfate.’ 
On this account, Junger had even been labelled the ‘anti-Rematque’.'” Nor 
was Jiinger a mere writer: having joined the Foreign I_egion in his youth,'' he 


7 Apotheosis, in Hellenistic Greece, was the process by which a mortal could become 
a god. Herocs could become gods, and rulers could also divinise themselves. 
8 Der Arbeiter: Herrschaft und Gestalt (Namburg: lenseat. Verl.-Anst., 1932). It has 


not been translated into linglish. However, many of the ideas if contains are summarised in 
Jinger’s own essay, “Lotal Mobilisation’, which ts available in Richard Wolin (cd)., The Hezdegeger 
Controversy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991). 


9 In English, two of his books about the Iirst World War have been translated: Storm 
of Stee (.ondon: Penguin Books, 2004) and Copse 725 (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930). 
10 Erich Maria Remarque (1898-1970) was a German writer who served in the First 


World War. His most well-known work is his 1927 novel, AM Omet on the Western Front, which 
depicted the war in horrific and pacifist terms. It‘has been translated. 
11 Jainger, while sul] in school, ran away from home in 1913 and briefly served in the 
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lid later volunteered to fight in the First World War, where he was repeat- 
vlly wounded and was awarded the highest military honours. Following the 
‘ollapse of Imperial Germany, Jiinger was held in high esteem in nationalist 
acl combat circles, and soon emerged as one of the representatives of the 
‘Conservative Revolution’ — the term I already used to describe those circles 
which T came to appreciate and collaborate with in central Europe. 

The starting point of Jtinger’s analysis in The Worker ts the fact that 
inodern warfare has unleashed elementary forces (where ‘elementary forces’ 
is used as it might be when talking of nature). Such elementary forces, Junger 
arpues, are related to that which 1s ‘material’; 1.e., to technical devices possess- 
inp an enormous destructive power (here the author speaks of ‘material bat- 
iles’). In the case of modern warfare, it is as if a non-human force had been 
iwakened by man from which the individual soldicr cannot escape: a force 
he must rather face by attempting to stand up to the very machines he serves, 
spiritually as well as physically. This is only possible if the individual takes on 
w new form of being by forging a new human type capable of grasping the 
absolute meaning of existence in a context that would prove destructive for 
any other person. In order to achieve such a goal, the character, ideals, myths, 
values and worldview of the bourgeois world must be transcended. 

Jiinger had sought to apply his analysis of modern ‘total war’? to the 
context of modern existence in general: for the rise of technology and mech- 
sation, Junger argued — and the various phenomena which this rise entails 
~ will lead to a similar unleashing of ‘elementary forces’ and destructive, 
frightening processes, whereby the tools of science and technology, which 
man has created to conquer nature, will backfire. Junger here examined simit- 
lar issues to those he had examined with regard to modern warfare. Having 
ascertained the tmpossibility both of relying on previous norms and values, 
and of avoiding the process underway, Jiinger pointed to the need for de- 
vcloping a new human type capable of actively facing destruction: capable, 
that 1s, of being the perpetrator rather than the victim of destruction. De- 
struction, according to Jiinger, would thus have to be accepted as a means to 
overcome what ts merely human: as the means to attain a new ‘heroic sense 


Mrench Foreign Legion in Algeria, uotil his father persuaded him to return home. 

12 ‘Total war as a concept refers to warfare in which the combating nations devote 
all available resources to the conflict, including human resources, meaning that litte, if any, 
distinction is made between soldiers and civilians. 
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of reality’ which would replace hedonism and the pursuit of happiness as 
the chief driving force of life. ‘his heroic sense of reality and impersonal- 
ity would contribute to differentiate humanity once more, while transcend- 
ing the antitheses and problems of the bourgeois world and its degenerate 
features. The new type of man destined to stand out physically from the 
rest as a new ‘figure’ in world history — a figure destined to act as the cen- 
tre, foundation and ruler of the technical age — Juinger termed the ‘worker’ 
(der Arbetter) — hence the ttle of his book. No doubt, Junger ought to have 
chosen a better term, for his ‘worker’ does not describe a social class — the 
working class — nor does it have anything to do with the Leftist idea of the 
industrial proletariat. Rather, Junger’s term ‘worker’ refers to a broad human 
type which shares certain traits with both the ascetic and the warrior, and 
affirms its way of being with detachment and clarity in all aspects of life. In 
his book, Junger describes the present age as an age of transition (something, 
he suggests, in between a museum and a construction yard), and outlines 
various prospects for the future role of the ‘worker’, not least in the realm 
of politics. Jiinger here defends the ideal of hierarchy and talks in terms of 
a new Order. As this Order is described by Jtinger as being both ‘Spartan’ 
and Prussian, as reminiscent of both the Jesuits’? and the Communist clites, 
it is clear that what the author has in mind are the values that have surfaced 
in the past, and are surfacing today among movements which are situated on 
the opposite side of the political spectrum, yet share a rejection of bourgeois 
and democratic values. 

I had long wished to make Junger’s book known in Italy by publishing 
its translation. Yet in reading Jiinger’s work again, J realised that a merc trans- 
lation would not have sufficed: for the book mixes many interesting sections 
with others that might confuse the inexperienced reader (for they refer to 
certain past events in Germany, while lacking any reference to other issues of 
dramatic importance for the present). Besides, Jiinger’s book presented cer- 
tain editorial difficulties. ] therefore abandoned the idea of a mere translation 
and opted for a synthesis of Jtinger’s theories. While I made extensive use 
of Juinger’s own writing in my study, in order to develop a more critical and 
interpretive framework, I avoided quoting the cxtrancous or spurious parts 


13 The Jesuits ace a Catholic order which has always been known for its emphasis on 
sclf-conqucst, detachment and devotion to pure Catholic doctrine. 
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al Junger’s book, and attempted to emphasise its most essential and relevant 
points. As for my own critical contribution to Jtinger’s theory, I pointed out 
that the sense of cuphoria and prosperity that pervades the ‘Western’ world 
today would seem to have deprived the figure of the ‘worker’ of those alarm- 
Ing conditions necessary to its affirmation. And yet, I noted, there is no 
iloubt another side to our “\tomic Age’ or ‘Second Industrial Revolution’: for 
the times of peace we are living in show all the signs of being an armistice. 
sesides, the necessary conditions for the rise of the ‘worker’ will continue 
to exist not externally, but in the form of internal acts of destruction and 
clementary forces in revolt against the current order (particularly if this order 
has been rationally, perfectly planned). I1f I ever criticised Jiinger in my book, 
it was rather for his ambivalent description of the ‘worker’: for such a figure 
runs the risk of merely expressing a form of activism and self-development 
devoid of any transcendent character capable of engendering new and legitt- 
mate hicrarchies. On the other hand, the attainment of a superior dimension 
of this kind ts not a likely prospect; for the younger generations are increas- 
ingly coming to reflect the kind of worldview and perspective favoured by 
modern science: a perspective that lies at the basis of modern technology 
(and thus of our own twilight civilisation), and which denies the very pos- 
sibility of transcendence. 

In The Worker (as well as in a more recent book entitled At the Wall 
of Time’), Janger has mentioned the as-yet unperceived ‘metaphysics’ that 
lic at the basis of the world of machines and technology, and that will one 
day surface and come to prevail. Other authors have recently voiced similar 
idcas: a notable example is that of Pauwels’? and Bergier'® in Le matin des 


I4 “ln der Zeitmaner (Stuttgart: 14. Klett, 1959). It remains untranslated. After the time 
that Evola was writing, Jiinger further modified the ideas he had expressed in Der Arbeiter in 
a work cntutled Afaxima-Minima: Additional Notes to The Worker (Maxima-Minima: Adnoten zum 
Arbeiter’ |Suuttgart: Nlett-Cotta, 1983]). It is also untranslated. 

[5 Jouis Pauwels (1920-1997) was a french author and journalist, and a follower of 
Gurdjietf, who became known in the 1960s as a writer and publisher of popular writings on 
occult matters and science fiction. Despite the slanders he published about Guénon and other 
associated figures at the time, in 1978 he began publishing the Figaro-Magazine, which became a 
forum for New Right thinkers such as Alain de Benoist. In 1982 he returned to Catholicism. 
16 Jacques Bergier (1912-1978) was a Russian Jew whose family fled to I‘rance follow- 
ing the Russian Revolution. [Te conducted research into nuclear physics, and then was active 
in the lrench Resistance. By the late 1950s, he had joined his friend, Louis Pauwels, in his 
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magiciens'' — a book that has attracted quite a lot of attention. Similar ideas. 
however, strike me as mere whims — unless the term ‘metaphysical’ 1s hen 
understood in its literal meaning of ‘that which lies beyond the physical’ 
in which case the emergence of non-physical forces might be seen to refer 
to the affirmation of a mechanistic and technological world: a ‘dacmonic’ 
rather than truly ‘metaphysical’ event. Thus, in the conclusion to my book on 
Junger’s theorics, I suggested that without an actual ‘mutation’ — in the sense 
the word possesses in the field of biology and genetics, where it refers to the 
development of new species — the figure of the ‘worker’, provided it eve 
comes into being, will hardly prove any different from the Communist ideal 
of the worker in materialist and collectivist terms. Here, I also remarked that 
the very use of the term ‘worker’ ts questionable, for the idea of the ‘worker’ 
chiefly pertains to the fourth and final caste. It is revealing, therefore, that 
‘ob’ is a term so frequently used today that it even describes — and hence 
debases — activities which have nothing to do with the idea of a job — some. 
thing I frequently emphasised tn my own writing. 

On the other hand, over the years Jiinger has come to distance himsell 
from the book J had introduced to the Italian public, and has abandoned 
his original views. While the most recent writing of Junger has significantly 
contributed towards his fame as a writer and man of letters, on a spiritual 
level it reflects a lapse: both for its merely literary and aesthetic nature, and 
because it betrays the influence of ideas of a different, and often antithetical 
sort from the ones that inform The Worker and other early books of Junger. It 
is as if the spiritual drive that Junger had derived from his life in the trenches 
of the First World War, and applied on an intellectual level, had gradually run 
out. Besides, not only did Juinger play no significant role during the Second 
World War, but it also appears that, when in service in occupied France, he 
got in touch with those members of the Wehrmacht who in 1944 attempt- 


publishing efforts. They wrote several popular books on occult topics together. 

17 The Morning of the Magivans (New York: Stein & Day, 1964). ‘Vhis is the book which 
first gave rise to many of the falsc myths which persist today about a supposed ‘occult con- 
spiracy’ at the heart of National Socialism, and, although fvola himself is not mentioned, 
many of his other acquaintances are unjustly implicated in it. Even René Guénon is said to be 
consistent with Nazi ideology. lévola addressed the misinformation contained in this book in 
his cssay, ‘liter and the Seeret Socictics’, which ts available at the Tradition and Revolution Web 
site (vww.gcocitics.com/integral_tradition/ hitler. html). 
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cd to murder Hitler.'? Juinger, therefore, should be numbered among those 
individuals who first subscribed to ‘Conservative Revolutionary’ ideas but 
were later, in a way, traumatised by the Nattonal Socialist experience, to the 
point of being led to embrace the kind of sluggishly beral and humanistic 
kleas which conformed to the dominant attempt ‘to democratically reform’ 
their country; individuals who have proven incapable of distinguishing the 
positive side of past ideas from the negative, and of remaining true to the 
lormer.'? Alas, this incapability to discern is, in a way, typical of contempo- 
tary Germany (the land of the “economic miracle”. 

The following book I wrote, Rede the Tiger, partly returns to the issue of 


18 ‘This ts the famous assassination attempt of 20 July 1944 which was led by Col. 
(Claus von Stauffenberg, Jiinger was indecd in contact with several members Of the conspiracy 
i) Paris among the Prussian officers, including Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. Like many of 
the: Conservative Revolutionaries, he saw some hope in National Socialism in its carly days, 
Init quickly became disenchanted with it after 1933. Jiinger, like most intellectuals who ce- 
lused to embrace the movement, was regarded with suspicion by the Nazis, and he was kept 
under watch and harassed by the Gestapo. In 1939, Jiinger publicly broke with the Nazis in 
his novel, On the Marble Cliffs (New York: New Directions, 1947), which is a thinly-disguised 
Mllegory condemning Nazi barbarism. After this, Jinger was banned from publishing by the 
Nazis. During the carly 1940s, fiinger wrote a small book, The Peace (I linsdale: 11. Regnery 
Co, 1948), which condemned Nazism and outlined a proposal for a post-Nazi Europe which 
would engender a new, revitalised pan-furopean culture, and lead to world peace. ‘This book 
was secretly circulated among Wehrmacht officers and no doubt was known to the conspira- 
lors. It ts somewhat odd that Livola here condemns Jiinger for his limited involvement in the 
plot, since, carlicr in chis same book, he expresses understanding toward those members of 
the Conservative Revolution who later turned against Ilitler once they realised that National 
Soctalism had become something inconsistent with their own ideals. 

19 Evola ts being unfair to Jiinger here. Jiinger never repudiated any of his carlicr 
works, not even the more controversial works like Der Arbeiter, although he was often under 
preat political pressure to do so. {le did further develop his ideas over the course of his life, 
however, and it 1s debatable whether or not the aristocratic anarchism that he advocated after 
the Second World War was consistent with his earlicr writings as part of the Conservative 
Revolution. Still, it is the case that Jiingcr’s repudiation of politics after 1945 is quite similar to 
livola’s own apolteia stance, as outlined in Ride the Tiger. He certainly could never be classified 
as cither a liberal or a democrat. 

20 The economic miracle, or Weirtschaftswunder, was a period in the carly 1950s when 
the West German economy experienced a period of rapid growth, allowing it to fully recover 
from the devastation of the Second World War. This was due in part to the halting of infla- 
tion as a result of currency reform, and in part to the aid which West Germany was receiving 
from the United States through the Marshall Plan. It was seen as the first triumph of the new, 
democratic and capitalist Federal Republic of Germany. 
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the ‘worker’, which it develops and integrates. This book essentially sprung 
from the negative conclusions I had reached from my experience and a re- 
alistic assessment of the present situation; its roots, that is, lie in my aware- 
ness of the fact that nothing can be done either to bring about a significant 
change at the present, or to halt a series of processes which, following the 
latest collapses, now have free rein. In particular, the incentive for me to write 
Ride the Tiger came from various people who had followed the ‘traditional’ 
phase of my career. These people had come to acknowledge the superior 
validity of a model of existence and society based on those traditional ideals 
T had emphasised in my writing (especially in Kevolt Against the Modern World), 
and had sought to address the question of what might be donc in a society 
and culture such as ours. I thus felt the need to outline a different approach 
for such people. I argued that any prospect of external reconstruction ts to 
be abandoned, for it is unrealistic in the present age of disintegration: rather, 
I suggested, what ought to be addressed 1s the purely individual problem, 
which ts to be solved in such a way that “what I hold no power over, may hold 
no power over me.’ 

Such, then, is the problem I tackled in Rede the Tiger. yet not from Every- 
man’s perspective, but from the perspective of a given human type: the man 
of Tradition, the man who inwardly does not belong to the modern world, and 
whose fatherland and spiritual homeland lies in a different civilisation; a man, 
therefore, who possesses a specific interiority. Nor is this the only restriction 
of Ride the Tiger. in the introduction to the book, I point out that those whom 
I am addressing are not the individuals willing to wage a lost war, nor those 
possessing the inclination and material resources to abandon the contempo- 
tary world. Nor does the book address the few individuals called forth to act 
as witnesses by the publication of books or other means in order to ensure 
that at least the mere memory of different existential horizons and levels of 
being — as attested in the traditional past — might not be lost forever. Rather, 
Rude the Tiger is intended for all those people who cannot or do not wish to 
abandon the contemporary world, but are ready to face it and to experience 
it even in its most feverish aspects, all the while preserving a differentiated 
personality and avoiding any capitulation. It is precisely this approach which 
the expression ‘riding the tiger’ refers to: for the individuals in question are 
to take those forces that cannot be directly opposed upon themselves and 
neutralise them, along with those processes which have become unstoppable 
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ind irreversible. “he forces and processes, therefore, which, for the over- 
whelming majority of our contemporatics, represent a cause of destruction, 
must firmly be allowed to act in such a way as to foster transcendence and 
liberation. In the book, the formula ‘riding the tiger’ merely applies to the 
inner problems of the individual — his behaviour, actions and reactions in an 
age of dissolution — and in no way pertains to either external goals or to the 
future (1.e., to the prospect of the end of the current cycle and the beginning 
of the new one). I here pointed out that if the theory of cycles — understood 
ina different sense from that outlined by either Spengler or Vico — represents 
an integral component of traditional doctrine, it nevertheless should not be 
treated as a crutch in the present day: for the prospect that ‘those who have 
kept watch during the long night might greet those who will arrive with the 
new dawn”! remains shrouded in mist. 

An important question I felt the need to address was the following: 
ours is often described as a time of crisis and decline; yet few attempt to 
define just what it is that is affected by this crisis and decline. Is it the world 
of Tradition? Certainly not. Rather, it is the world of the bourgeoisie, which 
represents the antithesis of the world of Tradition. Hence, the contemporary 
crisis might be described, in Hegelian terms, as a ‘negation of negation’: as a 
phenomenon, that is, not of an exclusively negative nature. The prospect we 
face 1s that this ‘negation of negation’ will either lead to nothingness (‘either 
‘the kind of nothingness from which erupts the multiplicity of chaos, disper- 
sion and revolt which characterises many trends of the younger generations, 
or that which ts concealed behind the organised system of material civilisa- 
tion’); or that it will lead, in the case of the kind of man I was addressing in 
Ride the Tiger, to the freeing of new space. In such a way, I both confirmed 
my opposition to the bourgeois world, and rejected the ‘rule of residues’: 
the futile attempt to oppose the various processes of dissolution that are 
currently underway by means of any surviving form of bourgeois life. I par- 
ticularly felt the need to emphasise this last point, as certain individuals at the 
time were suggesting a strengthening of the aforementioned residues (in the 
form, for instance, of bourgeois Catholicism) with traditionalist ideas, with- 
out realising that any such attempt would merely serve to put traditionalist 


21 According to Tvola, who uses it again in Réde the Tiger, this image is taken from 
Lugo von iotfmanstahl. 
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ideas at risk without accomplishing any concrete goal. 

My position on such matters also served as an implicit critique ol 
the view that had been voiced tn Guénonian circles concerning the ‘need 
to adopt a traditional form of exotericism’ (although I never explicitly re- 
ferred to such matters in the book). The issue of exotericism perfectly serves 
to illustrate the tendency of similar groups to indulge in the discussion of 
abstract, normative principles while ignoring concrete reality. Guénon had 
argued that superior forms of knowledge ought not be pursued on a level 
removed from the general norms established by a positive tradition (‘exotert- 
cism’) — less still in opposition to, and in revolt against such norms. ‘Ihe two 
spheres — the exoteric sphere and the esoteric — Guénon suggested, ought 
to be complementary: so that an tndividual who 1s incapable of following 
‘exoteric’ norms aimed at investing life with order and sacredness ought not 
attempt to pursue a higher path. The basic premise of Kede the Tiger, however, 
was precisely my realistic acknowledgement of the fact that it 1s impossible 
to follow such exoteric norms in the present day: for no positive, meaningful 
and truly legitimate institutions exist to provide a support for the individual. 
A ‘consecration’, therefore, of external, active life today can only derive from 
a free and genuine inner drive towards transcendence, rather than from given 
moral or religious norms. Hence, if — as might have been expected ~ I re- 
ferred to traditional doctrines when examining the prospect of ‘riding the 
tiger’, it is the ‘inner doctrines’ of Tradition that I examined: those doctrines 
that, in traditional civilisations, were usually known to a privileged minor- 
ity alone. What I was concerned with was the fact that traditionalism might 
serve as a tool for conformism. Plotinus’ injunction aphele panta (‘get rid of 
all’) must serve as the motto of those capable of seeing the present in its true 
light. Hence, too, the central relevance of the idea of the ‘Left-Hand Path’ 
in our day. 

These preliminary remarks led to the more gencral section of Rude the 
Tiger, entitled ‘In the World Where God Is Dead’. In this section, I described 
the various phases that modern nihilism has gone through following the sev- 
ering of all truc bonds between man and the transcendent. Here, morality 
can be seen to lose all superior legitimacy — the surrogate morality based 
on the ‘autonomy’ of reason soon leading to social or utilitarian morality, 
and the process progressing until the existence of any genuine principle has 
been denied. As a counterpart to this process, man experiences the spiritual 
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‘trauma’ of his growing awareness of the absurdness and irrationality of 
yistence: a feeling that characterises significant segments of the younger 
pencrations in their more anarchic, feverish and desperate manifestations, 
lakewise, I felt the need to denounce the nihilism implied by the economic 
inyth prevalent both in the “West? (the idea of prosperity) and in the ‘East’ 
(Marxism): a myth merely serving as a degrading anaesthetic to prevent the 
spread of existential crises in a world where God ts dead. 

In the same chapter, and for the last time, I examined Nietzsche, whose 
thought remains as valid today as it ever was. ‘The central question Nietz- 
che raised was: What shall come after European nihilism? Or more exactly: 
Where shall it be possible to find an adequate meaning for life after having 
experienced nihilism — an awareness destined to produce irrevocable and ir- 
reversible results? 

I do not wish to dwell on my analysis of the cxistential problem posed 
by Nietzsche in any detail. After all, if Nietzsche’s definition of the problem 
is Clear, the solutions he suggested are both hazy and dangerous — particu- 
larly in the case of his theory of the Ubermensch and the will to power, and 
lis naturalistic, almost physical praise of ‘life’. ‘Lo ‘be oneself’ and to follow 
one’s own law as an absolute law can certainly be a positive and legitimate 
option — or, rather, the only remaining option: but this is true only in the case 
ol che human type I addressed in Kzde the Tiger. an individual possessing two 
natures, one ‘personal’ and one transcendent. The idea of “being oneself’, 
therefore — of achieving self-realisation and of severing all bonds — will have 
a different meaning according to what nature it is that expresses it. Transcen- 
dence (‘that which 1s more than life’), understood as a central and conscious 
clement present within immanence (‘life’), provides the foundation for the 
existential path I outlined —a path that includes elements such as: ‘Apollonian 
Dionysism’ (i.e, an opening towards the most intense and diverse aspects 
of life, here experienced through the lucid inebriation brought about by the 
presence of a superior principle), impersonal activism (pure action that tran- 
scends good and evil, prospects of success or failure, happiness and unhap- 
piness) and the challenging of oneself without any fear that the ‘TT’ might 
suffer (internal invulnerability). ‘Uhe origin of some of these ideas should be 
self-evident to those who have followed my discussion so far. 

In Rude the Tiger, 1 attributed Nietzsche’s more ambiguous views, as well 
as various individual traits of his character and his fate, to the awakening of a 
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form of transcendence that was never consciously and actively embraced by 
Nietzsche. Such a situation inevitably leads to tragedy and distortion, if not 
utter destruction. A similar case, after all, is that of existentialism, which | 
discussed in a different section of the book — existenttalism, however, under- 
stood not as a philosophical system, but as a distinguishing trait of the times 
we live in. Again, the ground of existentialism is essentially a passive form of 
transcendence that is experienced ‘unwillingly’: here, the freedom achieved 
by the means of nihilism can be secn to turn against the ‘TP’ — to the point that 
it was described by Sartre” as something to which we are ‘condemned’. This 
process engenders disgust and an increased feeling of existential absurdity 
and non-involvement: a negative feeling of non-involvement, which is not 
marked by the calm presence of a superior principle. [tis only natural, there- 
fore, that existentialism has proven incapable of maintaining its position. In 
Ride the Tiger, I spoke of both the ‘dead end’ and ‘collapse’ of existentialism: 
on the one hand, a “dead end’ that — as in the case of Heidegger — leads one 
to envisage ‘living to die’ as the sole meaning of lite — death being regarded 
as the sole means towards ‘deconditioning’ (as 1f any death might serve such 
a purpose!); on the other hand, a ‘collapse’ that leads individuals — such as 
Jaspers and Marcel” (among many others) — to turn to religious worship. 
What I considered next in the book was the ambiguity of the whole 
process that began with Humanism and the Renaissance. Naturally, from the 
perspective of the philosophy of civilisation, this process is entircly negative: 
I here confirmed the points I had raised in Revolt Against the Modern World, 
and which are accepted by all traditionalists. However, I also pointed out 
that this very process might be seen as putting to the test certain individuals 
whom it historically affects with its nihilism (the test of fire or emptiness, as 
it were): for nothingness and freedom can cither be the cause of inner defeat, 


22 Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) was a French philosopher who, with the possible ex- 
ception of IIcidepger’s Betng and Time, wrote the most definitive formulation of che principles 
of existentialism in his book, Being and Nothingness. \n huis later works, he also attempted to 
produce a synthesis of Marxism and existentialism. 

23 Gabriel Marcel (1889-1973) was a French philosopher who, despite being classed as 
an existentialist by others, resisted the label himself, preferring the term ‘neo-Socratic’. Marcel 
was initially an athcist, but converted to Catholicism in 1929. [Te was very concerned with the 
fate of the individual under the influence of science and technology, positing that the human 
individual is encouraged by science to think of himself as an object, thus being convinced to 
become complicit in his own destruction. 
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or provide the incentive for the manifestation of a hidden and superior di- 
inension of being. In the latter case, new inner developments occur, such as 
ihe transcendence of both theism and atheism: for the individual comes to 
realise that the only god who ‘ts dead’ is the humanised god of morality and 
(levotion, and not the god of metaphysics and traditional inner doctrines. 

Following this more general discussion, Ride the Tiger considers what 
behaviour and approaches are to be adopted with regard to various aspects 
of contemporary culture and society. In each case, I here point to a given 
case of dissolution in order to suggest what benefits it might provide for the 
(ifferentiated human type I am addressing. As for those modern processes 
which affect the individual (1.e., alienating processes), I raised similar points 
as those I had raised when discussing the work of Junger: for I argued that 
such processes can serve to foster a new kind of impersonality and realism. 
‘Lhe acknowledgment of the fact that modern science is merely practical, and 
that, despite all appearances, it embodies and brings about the dissolution 
of all true, living knowledge, potentially leads to the overcoming of all the 
myths of science; thus, as a means to inner awakening, it also potentially pro- 
motes direct contact with those elementary aspects of nature that transcend 
what is merely subjective and human (a process clearly far removed from the 
simple idea of a primitive or sporty return to nature — an idea that reflects 
the regressive character of our time). Here, I also briefly considered certain 
points raised in exclusively philosophical terms by so-called ‘phenomenol- 
ogy’ (Flusserl’s brand of philosophy): problems that, if adequately addressed, 
might lead to the kind of conclusions already reached by the inner doctrines 
of the world of Tradition with regard to the ‘intellectual opening’ of real- 
ity in its multiple dimensions and its symbolic significance. In yet another 
chapter of the book, I examined the sphere of culture proper: I examined 
modern literature, as well as the most recent developments in music, and jazz 
in particular, which is marked by the emergence of primordial forces signal- 
ling the end of Romanticism. I also discussed the drug problem, arguing that 
the use of drugs embodies an extreme example of the attempt to bestow a 
surrogate meaning on individual life in the context of the existential crisis of 
modern man. 

In a section of Ride the Tiger entitled ‘Social Dissolution’, I emphasised 
once more my work’s detachment from any practical aim. I here argued that 
there is nothing in the political and social sphere to which it 1s worth deeply 
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committing oneself today. posted must be the norm for the differenti- 
ated man. Nor, for such a man, is the antithesis between ‘East’ and ‘West’ 
of any importance: for ‘East’ and ‘West’ are merely different aspects of the 
same problem (as I had already mentioned almost thirty years earlier in the 
pages of Revol). A choice between the two can only be taken on crudely 
practical bases, as the Communist East threatens those who do not wish to 
submit to its rule, even resorting to physical elimination. In this section of 
Ride the Tiger, when discussing the crisis of patriotic and family ideals (among 
others), I emphasised what I had already noted in the introduction to the 
book: that such tdeals are essentially aspects of the bourgeois world — mythi- 
cal, sentimental, rhetorical or romantic extensions of this world destined to 
undergo increasing dissolution. In particular, in order to provide a further 
example of the ambiguity that marks the present age, I examined the issue 
of sex. No doubt, I argued, the collapse or impending collapse of all taboos, 
authorities and formalities with regard to sex might be regarded as a posi- 
tive occurrence; the question arises, however, as to just who will exploit this 
freedom and in what way — whether, in other words, such freedom will en- 
gender something other than simple petty corruption, sexual primitivism and 
a pandemic of erotic obsession. ‘I'he points I raised here with regard to the 
prospect of free, intense and essential intercourse between man and woman 
share much in common with some of the things I wrote in The Melaphyszcs of 
Sex. Once more, in these pages of Rede the Tiger, 1 emphasised the absurdity 
of ordinary procreation from a superior perspective: 1 identified the safest 
path to ensure a form of continuity, not with procreation by blood, but with 
the transmission of wisdom and of an inner orientation to those sufficiently 
qualified (i.e., the idea of spiritual fatherhood). Given the nature of modern 
dissolution, mere blood links no longer provide an adequate support, for 
each new generation feels increasingly and anarchically removed from the 
one that came before it. 

The final chapter of Ride the Tiger is entitled ‘The Spiritual Problem’. In 
this chapter, I developed some of the ideas I had first discussed in the course 
of my critique of contemporary neo-spiritualism: I pointed out that the 
present is witnessing the spread of ‘spiritualist’ tendencies, which — generally 


24 Greck: “apoliucal’, which Evola understood as a complete disinterest and non- 
participation in contemporary politics. 
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speaking — reflect not a positive change of direction, but rather the decom- 
position of an age of twilight, and, in a way, embody the counterpart to the 
materialism of such an age. I sought to be as clear as possible regarding these 
matters, at the cost of potentially disillusioning those readers who had fol- 
lowed my work on esotericism, yoga and initiation so far. All ‘neo-spiritualist’ 
cases aside — neo-spiritualism usually serving merely as a poor surrogate for 
religion — when turning to consider genuine traditional sciences, one must 
always bear in mind that the present conditions of humanity, marked as they 
are lby the rapid retreat and concealment of all true centres capable of exert- 
ing a transcendent influence upon man, makes the effective realisation of any 
‘initiatory disclosure of consciousness’ impossible, or only possible in excep- 
tional circumstances. ‘l‘his 1s also true for the human type I sought to address 
in Rede the Tiger — although this type of person certainly appears more inclined 
to self-realisation than others, and cannot fail to regard self-realisation as the 
centre and ultimate purpose of his own existence. What generally remains 
an available option for similar individuals today is, on the one hand, to foster 
an inner drive towards transcendence — a drive unmitigated by any external 
circumstance (in the same way as ‘the hinge of a slammed door remains still’, 
or the needle of a compass turns to point north after each oscillation); on the 
other, to allow such a drive to produce whatever results it may in everyday 
life, while awaiting the day in which all obstacles will have been removed — 
either in this life, or in one of the many other states of being — and the accu- 
mulated drive will prove unstoppable. One of the effects produced by the in- 
ner drive towards transcendence that I just mentioned is the change in one’s 
attitude toward death: a positive contemplatio mortis that allows the individual 
to remain unaffected by the prospect of dying; in such a way, the indrvidual, 
so to speak, puts death behind himself. Yet, this new approach to death does 
lot paralyse the individual: on the contrary, it engenders a superior, elated 
and free mode of living that is accompanied by a magic, lucid inebriation. 

It is in this context that I also came to discuss the individual right over 
one’s own life, which is to say: the issue of suicide. I outlined the various 
reasons why certain doctrines — such as the Buddhist, Stoic and Jain” — have 


25 Latin: ‘contemplation of death’, 
26 Jainism ts one of the oldest religions that is still practiced in India, dating back to 


at least a thousand ycars BC. It teaches that all individuals acc potentially divine, and that all 
those who successfully escape the life-and-death cycle of £arma achieve “god-consciousnesy’, 
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defended the nght to take one’s own life, while pointing to the inconsist- 
ency of those arguments derived from religious theism which deny such a 
right. Although I pointed out that suicide remains a legitimately available 
option for those who have achieved inner freedom — a small minority of 
the population — I nevertheless warned against choosing this option on the 
basis of the traditional doctrine according to which individual life on Earth 
is not a fortuitous or irrational phenomenon, nor the unasked-for gift from 
a Creator, but rather the consequence of a transcendental choice that cach 
individual has made before birth — a consequence the meaning of which 
varies from individual to individual. An outline of this truth should prove 
sufficient to render all events that appear tragic and obscure less dramatic: 
for — as the Eastern saying gocs — ‘life on Earth is but a journey in the 
hours of the night’: as such, life is merely one episode set in a far broader 
framework that extends before and beyond tt. In the case of those who pos- 
sess a higher level of consciousness — or of memory (almost in the Platonic 
sense)’ — this teaching should also provide a further context in which to 
read the various approaches IT have outlined in the book. For it should be 
clear that if an individual is ever to legitimately run dangers and take risks, 
he ought not do so out of amor fati,* but on the basis of an almost oracular 
process: the knowledge of himself and of what he has chosen for himself. 
A specific application of the aforementioned theory regards the ultimate 
existential problem faced by the human type I addressed in Ride the Tiger. In 
the final chapter of the book, I explained that: “The rising above what can be 
understood by mere human reason, and the attainment of a different inner 
level, and of a kind of invincibility otherwise difficult to gain, becomes possi- 
ble, by means of adequate reactions, perhaps specifically in those cases where 
nothing seems to emerge from the landscape crossed during the individual 
journey in the hours of the night: those cases where the idea of Geworfenheit” 


and become gods themselves. 

27 Jn Plato’s Phaedrus, it is said that souls have perfect knowledge in their pure state, in 
the Imaginal realm, but once they are born in bodies, they forget everything, and must re-Icarn 
it all from the shadows of the ldcal realm that comprise our world. Therefore, memory is not 
a matter of [earning new knowledge, but rather of restoring that which has been forgotten in 
a more perfect state. 


28 Latin: ‘love of fate’. 
29 This was a term first used by Eleidegeger to describe one’s state of being-in-the- 
world. 
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of forcefully having “been thrown” into the world and time, as well as in a 
place where physical existence itself is increasingly uncertain — seems to find 
confirmation. In the conclusion to the book — and not merely as an act of 
faith — I thus made the following suggestion: that ‘it 1s the realisation of the 
wlorementioned potentialities — potentialities that would appear less evident, 
tnd prove more difficult to realise in circumstances more desirable, from a 
merely human perspective — that is the ultimate motive behind a transcen- 
dental choice of this kind: for the “being” in question, by choosing to live in 
a world of an opposite sort from that which is consonant to its nature — the 
world of Tradition — has chosen to put itself to a difficult test.’ Besides, I had 
ilready favoured a similar interpretation in the conclusion to Revo/t Against the 
Modern World, where I had referred to certain ancient doctrines on the matter. 

The realistic point of view I felt the need to adopt in Ride the Tiger has 
lately led to my polemical confrontation with certain people who still cherish 
lalse hopes with regard to the current potential of “traditional residues’. For 
instance, I discussed certain matters with Titus Burckhardt,” who pointed 
(o cemnants of Tradition in areas outside Europe. I felt compelled to ask 
Burckhardt whether he was willing to acknowledge the fact that these areas, 
too, will fall subject to ‘cyclical laws’ — 1n which case, any emphasis on places 
where devolution has yef to reach the level it has reached in the West seems 
rather irrelevant. Burckhardt also mentioned the existence of ‘spiritual influ- 
ences that, albeit often invisible, by far surpass all of the material powers of 
humanity’, and which are exercised by surviving ‘initiatory’ centres. While 
stressing the fact that I do not deny the possibility that similar influences 
might exist, ] remarked that it 1s likely that those centres capable of exert- 
ing them might have received the order not to do so, in such a way as to not 
interfere with the general process of devolution. Otherwise, what should we 
make of a place like Tibet, which is being invaded and profaned by the Chi- 


30 Titus Burckhardt (1908-1984) was a Swiss German traditionalist author who was 
a life-long friend of Mrithjof Schuon. He became a Muslim in pursuit of ‘Tradition, and that 
remained his area of specialty, but he wrote books on other traditional subjects as well, par- 
ticularly in the field of sacred arc. Evola is probably referring to Burckhardt’s highly compli- 
mentary review of Ride the Tiger, nn which he agrees with most of lvola’s conclusions but disa- 
grees with [vola’s view that pockets of traditional institutions no longer exist in the modern 
world. ‘This ceview ts reproduced in an anthology of Burckhardt’s writings, Mirror of the Intellect 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), as well as in The Essential Titus Burckhardt 
(Bloomington: World Wisdom, 2003). 
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nese Communists? Or of the Japanese Ramikaze,' who in most cases were 
decimated like flies by the massive firepower of terrified anti-aircraft crews, 
and were never allowed to draw near to the enemy so as to acuvate ‘the wind 
of the gods’?” And while some Sufi initiatory centres certainly exist within 
Islam, their presence hardly prevents the Arab world from ‘evolving’ at an 
increasing speed in a modernist, progressive and anti-traditional direction. 
‘lo these, many other examples might be added. (I returned to such matters 
in a chapter of the second edition of my book, The Bow and the Ciué, entitled 
‘Initiatory Centres and History’.) 

The world, therefore, appears to be left to its own resources. In other 
words, the general process of ‘solidification’ and deconsccration of the world 
limits the influence of the aforementioned powers — powers which are also 
difficult to measure without taking account of the sphere of action, as well 
as that of pure knowledge. Once again, the impression one gains ts that the 
cycle is drawing to a close. 

In many ways, Rede the Tiger reflects the path that 1 have chosen for my- 
self: for the indications and guidelines suggested in the book are those which 
I have sought to apply in the course of my own life. This, however, docs not 
bestow a merely subjective and private character on Ride the Tiger, as if it were 
a kind of spiritual testament; on the contrary, I believe that the problems and 
experiences that have marked my own life reflect and contribute to define 
typical features of individual existence in the contemporary world. 

Ride the Tiger might be regarded as the completion of a cycle: for in a 
way, in writing this book, I returned to the approach I had adopted early on 
in my career, an approach to which I was drawn as a youth by a deep-seated 
— if not always conscious — impulse that had first led me to radically reject 
the existing world and its values, and to embrace the point zero of Dadaism 
(as I had understood and experienced it at the time). I already mentioned 
the fact that this drive — which had also been the drive towards an ill-defined 
liberauon — had once led me to the verge of catastrophe. In the years that 
followed my existential crisis as a youth, IT had regained control, consolidated 


3] Fora discussion of the £amikaze by livola, see his essay, ‘Varteties of Li[eroism”’ in 
4 ’ 3 e? 
Metaphystes of War. 
2 This ts a literal translation of Aawrhave from the Japanese. ‘The term is a reference 
32 his ts a literal translat f Ramkaze the Japa Che term is a referen 


to two typhoons which destroyed the fleets of Kublai Khan in 1274 and 1281, which saved 
Japan from invasion by the Mongols. 
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iny ideas and gradually come to possess firm points of reference in terms 
both of worldview and of conduct. After I had made an attempt with my 
writing to disclose the sources that might impart such firmness (chiefly by 
means of those works I composed in the second phase of my career, after 
the speculative, philosophical period); after I had sought to translate the ideal 
of a revolt against the modern world on an active, even political level — thus 
obeying the second drive that marks my character (my &shatniya inclination); 
at a time when the turn of events had made it clear to me that any such ini- 
(tative on the political plane is futile, I came to face the same problem I had 
first faced at the time of my personal crisis in the immediate aftermath of 
the First World War. Yet on this occasion, my fundamental inclinations still 
being the same, I possessed what it took to face a similar problem in a more 
positive way, which ts to say: all that I had gained from my many experiences 
in different fields. No essential aspect of my life, therefore, has either been 
lost or revoked; and this ts not so much the case with the various experiences 
[ made, or the theories and points of references I adopted, as it ts with that 
which can be gained by such experiences, theories and points of reference, 
in terms of inner development, by those who have understood them. Hence, 
with my most recent book, I have sought to continue keeping in touch with 
those who have followed my work so far; the present pages, instead, | envis- 
age as guidelines which might prevent possible misunderstandings, and offer 
the reader an overview of the essential character and different phases of my 
career. If not today, then perhaps one day, the symbolic — rather than merely 
personal — value of this work will be acknowledged. 

In recent years — the world of official politics notwithstanding (a pos- 
sible exception here being the ‘Movimento Sociale Italiano’ Party) — we have 
witnessed the adoption of the ideals of the Right in certain milicus. With my 
more recent writing — most notably, with Men Among the Ruins and my criti- 
cal essay on Fascism, but also by the publication of a number of articles — I 
have sought to provide such milieus with adequate points of reference, so 
that they might follow certain ideals on the basis of a common doctrinal 
framework. The collapse and deviation of these milieus is a concrete threat. 
Many individuals and groups embracing a vague traditionalism have cxisted 
in the past, and many have chosen to find support in Catholicism. Yet, in 
such a way, the Right is running the mask of turning into something rather 
uninteresting. A similar process can be envisaged with regard to the idea 
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of Tradition. Tradition, as understood in the unique and superior sense | 
have previously defined (whereby it is not for mere sake of emphasis that 
the word is spelled with a capital ‘T’), is increasingly becoming an object of 
interest. Precisely on account of this renewed interest, some people have 
sought to favour a watered-down idea of Tradition marked by moralising 
and religious concerns — an idea that, on account of its proving certainly less 
inconvenient and demanding, can more easily take hold among the public, 
with a consequent lowering of standards. In this respect, the words used by 
a rather well-known Italtan writer are revealing. To the question of whether 
he or those of his generation had in some way been influenced by my ‘tra- 
ditionalist’ ideas, and the prospect of their translation onto a political level, 
this writer answered affirmatively, not without adding, however, that he had 
distanced himself from such views when they had served their purpose —a 
purpose he compared to that of a healthy sunbath when he suggested that: 
‘Unless one stops at a given moment, one gets burnt.’ This is no doubt an 
clegant and clever way of admitting both to one’s incapability of following 
an unconditioned approach, and the need for adopting a more watered-down 
version of traditionalism. 

I discussed and further developed such matters in one of the last chap- 
ters of the second edition of my book The Bow and the Club, which 1 will soon 
turn to consider. I had been offered the chance for a similar discussion by 
the publication, at the hands of a rather well-known Italian journalist, of a 
collection of essays pretentiously entitled What Tradition Means (Che cosa é la 
Tradizione).*' The few pages of this collected volume to actually engage with 
the subject of its title provided a rather confused and flimsy portrayal of 
Tradition. 

The book of mine I just mentioned, The Bow and the Club, is the latest 
work of mine to have been published (for Scherwiller). This volume ts a col- 
lection of articles, some of which I had first published elsewhere or delivered 


33 Tam uncertain of this reference, although Evola may be referring to Giorgio Almi- 
rante (1914-1988), a writer and leader of the MSI who did, indeed, break with Evola’s ideas 
after initially supporting them. When he resumed leadership of the MSI after an absence in 
1969, he set about attempting to bring the MSI into line with mainstream politics. 

34 Che cosa é la Tradizione (Milan: Bompiant, 1971) was written by the Italian author 
flémire Zolla (1926-2002), who wrote a number of books on religious and traditional topics. 
Beginning in 1969 he published the religious journal, Covoscenze refigiosa. Vhis particular book 
is untranslated, although several of his others are available in [nglish. 
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in the form of conference papers, while others are new. The title of the book 
is meant to describe the two chief fields taken into consideration. So the ‘bow’ 
aims ata remote field: issues of a transcendent nature; the ‘club’, which strikes 
down closer objects, instead symbolises my analysis and critique of various 
aspects of contemporary society. 

One of the essays of the former kind secks to provide a systematic ex- 
amination of the superior, and more genuine, features of initiation. I felt the 
need to address this subject for two reasons: firstly, because of the regrettable 
fact that, when initiation is not discussed in connection to what insignifi- 
cant traces remain of Freemasonry, it is generally mentioned in the context 
of Theosophical and ‘neo-spiritualist’ sects, in such a way as to give rise to 
much confusion and misunderstanding. Secondly, 1 was motivated to provide 
a detailed definition of initiation by the fact that certain modern disciplines 
— most notably, the comparative study of religion and ethnology — appear to 
be lacking adequate points of reference on the basis of which to examine the 
wealth of evidence that is now available. Hence, such disciplines have often 
confused the figure of the initiate with that of the mystic, of the yogi, or 
even of the primitive shaman — although generally, rather sharp differences 
exist between these various figures. My essay on initiation, therefore, serves to 
provide an exact definition of the subject. In another essay of a similar kind, 
instead, | examined myth in an attempt to refute its irrationalist or even psy- 
choanalytical interpretations (c.g,, the theory of ‘archetypes’) — interpretations 
that overshadow the more profound and metaphysical meaning of myth. A 
further essay is devoted to the difficult question of what ‘symbols’ can really 
be scen to distinguish ‘Last’ from ‘West’. I here criticised the tendentious 
views of certain Catholic authors — among them, Guardino® and Cuttat® — 


35 Actually Guardini. Romano Guardini (1885-1968) was a Catholic priest and writer 
who was born in Italy, bute who lived most of his life in Germany. He attacked modernity from 
a Catholic perspective, and was very influential. He was officially ostracized in the Third Reich 
because he criticised the Nazis for their denial of Jesus’ Jewish origins. Many of his books are 
available in Inglish. 

36 Jacques-Albert Curtat (1909-7) was a Swiss Frenchman who was a diplomat by 
profession, and he was also a fricnd of Mrithjof Schuon. He participated in the latter’s Alawi- 
yya Order as a Muslim until he broke with Schuon in 1950, and he returned to Catholicism 
the following year. [Te still advocated a traditionalist perspective even after this, however. I lis 
book, Ube Encounter of Religions: A Dialogue Between the West and the Orient (New York: Desclce, 
1957) is available in [énglish. 
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who had followed the approach adopted by EH. Massis”’ in his (rather discred- 
ited) book The Defence of the Occident (La défense de ’'Oveident).* One chapter of 
Lhe Bow and the Club is instead based on a paper | once delivered in Germany: 
It examines the relation between German and Roman culture, and touches 
upon such issues as the ‘Hyperborean mystery’ and the idea of ‘Northern 
Jaght’.” 

The ‘bow’, as I mentioned, symbolises those essays of the book that 
discuss various aspects of the modern world, and which, as such, might prove 
of a more general interest to the public. One of these essays 1s entitled ‘Free- 
dom of Sex and ['reedom from Sex’ (‘Liberta del sesso e liberta dal sesso’): 
it examines the so-called ‘sexual revolution’, and provides a critical overview 
of its chief proponents — and, most notably, Wilhelm Reich.” In particular, 
I here emphasised the rather curious fact that the supposed contemporary 
struggle for a new kind of sexuality freed from all bonds and inhibitions 
has, in fact, fostered a primitive approach to sex that appears to ignore its 
more profound and interesting dimensions. ‘This, of course, was only to be 
expected, given the ‘democratic’ nature of this ‘sexual revolution’, which is 
inevitably destined to turn sex into a mere consumer product available to 
anyone. All attempts at such a ‘revolution’, of course, willingly ignore under 
what conditions freedom of sex might be the means to achieve freedom /rom 
scx (ic, an inner freedom with respect to sexual matters). Wilhelm Reich has 
shown awareness of the primordial and super-personal dimension of sex, yet 
has proven incapable of any metaphysical understanding in this regard. Ina 
way, when discussing the theory of ‘integral orgasm’ as a path to this supe- 
rior sexual dimension, Reich is playing with fire, for he knows nothing of its 
counterpart: the ober clement and power — what ‘lantrism has described as 
Shiva (the dominating counterpart of Shaki). 


37 Henri Massis (1886-1970) was a l‘rench Catholic writer who was active in the Right 
in lfrance for many years, including tn the Action [rangaise, in Vichy lrance, and in defence 
of Irench rule in Algeria. 


38 Available in (nglish as Defence of the West (London: Faber & Gwyer, 1927). 
39 Livola also discusses these matters in Revolt Against the Modern World. 
40 Wilhelm Reich (1897-1957) was an Austrian psychologist of Jewish descent who 


Aled to the United States. He believed that sexual repression was at the root of all the ills of 
the modern world, including Iascism. [fe 1s known for his theory of orgone energy, which he 
believed was the ercative force in nature, and which was manifested during sex. He had a great 
influence on the beat generauon. 
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One last essay of The Bow and the Clib that I would like to mention ts 
‘Youth, Beats and Anarchists of the Right’ (“La gioventu, i bears e gli anarchict 
cli destra’)."" I had already discussed the matters this essay examines on vari- 
ous Other occasions. As it were, many of those young people who had made 
il pOsitive impression on me upon my return to Italy in 1948, on account of 
the fact that they subscribed to the ideals of the Right, had gradually lost their 
way. Of these young men, those good at writing had chosen to cash in their 
lcrary talent by turning to fields such as journalism; and even when their 
miner inclinatons had remained the same, they nevertheless had given tn, in 
other respects (I will here refer to what I have previously written concern- 
ing the watering-down of traditionalism). The only group that has remained 
faithful to tts original ideas and has made no compromises is the one known 
as ‘Ordine Nuovo’.”* However, it should also be noted that even those young 
men who have continued to follow certain values share little in common with 
the antt-bourgeois youth of my day, the ideal — if distorted — legacy of which 
lies in the anarchistic, ‘protesting’ and ‘burnt-out youth’ embodied by beats 
and hippies. The ‘cevolutionary’ drive of the former youths of today, on the 
other hand, ts generally limited to the idcological and political sphere, where 
it is expressed through the fight against the democratic system and Marxism. 
(Quite a few of these young men are also willing to resort to action and run 
concrete risks; and yet their everyday life is hardly ‘revolutionary’: rather, it 
remains as bourgeois as that of most other people — particularly with respect 
lo marriage, sex, offspring and family. 

It is for this reason that, in the aforementioned essay, I chose to discuss 
the beat movement (in its original form, however, not in its more recent 
and squalid offshoots). I emphasised the problems and limits of this move- 
ment, and also pointed to the vartous ways in which those youths who are 
driven by similar urges as those of the beats might avoid dangerous paths or 
deadly snares, while securing for themselves a legitimate framework in which 


+H Available in Linglish at Evola As He fy (thompkins_cariou.tripod.com/id99.html). 
42 The Ordine Nuovo, or ‘New Order’, originally began as a sub-group within the 
MIST, but it split off and became a separate organisation in 1956 when its members became 
disgruntled with the moderate drift of the MSI, wanting to establish a group that would rc- 
main close to Lvola’s principles. Phe group cngaged in a varicty of intellectual, spiritual and 
political acaivities directed toward this aim. Some of its members were accused of engaging in 
anti-)eftist tercorism during the 1960s and 70s, which led to it being dissolved by court order 
1 1974. 
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to voice dissent, and acquiring a real centre that might allow them to ‘be.’ 
Hence, my idea of an ‘anarchist of the Right’: who, unlike other anarchists, 
rejects certain things not for the mere sake of rejection, but because he cher 
ishes values that are not found in the present order; because he rejects the 
bourgeots world, and aspires to a superior freedom conjoined with a more 
rigorous discipline (for ‘one can only allow himself that which he also has the 
power to refuse’: ‘If the hinge ts strong, the door can be slammed’). 
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As the time has now come for me to draw some conclusions, I believe 
| can safely claim to have done ‘what needed to be done’. No doubt, this 
claim is subjective insofar as it reflects my personal awareness — an awareness 
| have often experienced, and which I have frequently referred to in the pres- 
cnt book — of having fulfilled those duties I had come to accept as such; du- 
lies, that is, which only marginally correspond to the more congenial duties I 
might have had in a different context (a different civilisation), where my role 
could hardly have been that of the ‘writer’. In fact, I never identified myself 
with such a role, which I have always regarded as the mere means to an end. 
Nor, in this context, have prospects of ‘success’ or ‘failure’ ever been of any 
importance to me on a personal level; if anything, my chief concern ts (and 
has always been) of an objective sort: fora better organisation of my work in 
the various phases of my career, if made possible, would have allowed for a 
greater efficiency in pursuing my aims. 

It is not only on an external level that the predictions made on the basis 
of a traditionalist approach to Western history find new, rigorous confirma- 
tions with each passing day. Were the perspective deriving from a traditional- 
ist approach to history not to ensure a Spinozist” form of impassivity for 
those who adopt it, one could not avoid experiencing a feeling of outrage 
when faced with the spectacle of a West busy digging its own grave with 
bovine idiocy. In fact, were one to ignore the rigorous way in which certain 
actions are immediately followed by reactions, he would be reminded of the 
ancient saying according to which the gods blind those whom they wish to 
ruin.’ As for the specific scenario of contemporary Italy, it is both pitiful 


43 Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) was a Dutch Jewish philosopher who ts cegarded as 
one of the greatest philosophers of all time. In the sense in which !évola ts using the term, he 
is referring to Spinoza’s determinism, by which he believed that both history and individual 
lives are absolutely predetermined, independent of human will, and that the only truc freedom 
available to us is the freedom to understand why things happen the way they do, since we arc 
powerless to change them. 

a This is actually a modern distortion of the original Greek saying, which, being 
quoted frequently, has gone through many transformations through the centurics. The oldest 
known usage comes from Sophocles’ Antigone, in which it reads as: ‘Iivil sometimes secms 
good to a man whose mind a god leads to destruction’, although ancient Greek sources say 
that even this usage is a retelling of a still older, unidentified source, which is said to read as: 
‘When a god plans harm against a man, he first damages the mind of the man he is plotting 
against.’ 
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and disgusting. 

Not only the political and social sphere, but even that of culture today 
leaves little room for new endeavouts. Naturally, it is not official culture that 
Tam concerned with here: for, at best, this consists in nothing more than 
what I have previously termed ‘dumb intelligence’; more commonly still, as 
in the case of the cliques behind mainstream publishing houses and news- 
papers, official culture 1s simply the expression of a more or less politicised 
intelligentsia — politicised, that is, in the dominant democratic and Leftist 
sense of the term. All in all, my books have probably raised more interest 
abroad (I have already mentioned what works of mine have been translated, 
particularly into [‘rench). [am sure that in Italy, ] must have a faithful and at- 
tentive, if select, readership: for, with the exception of my very latest works, 
all the first editions of my books are sold out, and tn some cases second or 
third editions have already been published. Mine, however, is a mysterious 
readership. Aside from the case of those people from the younger genera- 
tions who have mostly been attracted to my work by the political framework 
traditionalist ideas provide, | know of almost no qualified individual who, 
on the basis of those ideas I upheld and divulged over the years, has proven 
capable enough to produce serious, methodical and well thought-out studies, 
and to give birth to a new current or school — as has partly been the case in 
France with the work of René Guénon (‘Guénonian scholasticism’ — the fear 
of abandoning the Master’s ideas — notwithstanding).” I already mentioned 
the significant gap that separates my own views from the foolish ambitions 
of certain Right wing milteus — milieus that have effectively ostracised me. As 
for Germany, the country that in many ways provided a mote fertile soil for 
my work than Italy in the past, nothing much can be expected from it today: 
for the military collapse of the country has been followed by an inner, intel- 
lectual and spiritual breakdown, accompanied by an almost neurotic reaction 
against all superior interests and ideas. Despite the few exceptions to this 
scenario, it seems that ‘the desert grows’.”° 

I was informed of the existence of a few small groups in Italy inspired 
by the ideas I have sought to promote — groups which are operating outside 


45 Evola further discusses his view of Guénonian scholasticism in his Revé Guénon: A 
Teacher for Modern ‘Vimes. 

46 ‘The full passage is: “The desert grows. Woe to him whosc desert is within!’ This is 
from Tricdrich Nictzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, chapter 76, section two. 
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the editorial and political sphere. A ‘Centre for Evolian Studies’ was founded 
in Genoa,” and a similar step was taken in France — although so far, this field 
las produced nothing significant enough to be regarded as a firm new start. 
|lowever, I should point out that I only keep the most essential contacts, 
and that my direct means of information are very limited. Besides, I have 
also witnessed rather curious instances in which regressive processes have 
affected individuals whom one would normally regard as being immune to 
tuner collapse on account of the superior wisdom to which they have been 
exposed. 

At any rate, I believe that I have provided those people with the desire 
and capability to examine and further develop certain subjects with the es- 
sential guidelines in various fields. I feel no need to specialise in any one of 
these fields in particular, although one day | well might, if I have nothing 
better to do (provided, that is, I don’t quit altogether). It thus occurred to me 
that J might write the present pages for the purposes I previously mentioned: 
firstly, to provide a kind of guide to my writings; and secondly, to outline 
just what aspects of my work might be regarded as something more than an 
irrelevant contingency, in the eventuality that my work as a whole might one 
day be examined. 


Rome, January 1972 


4? This would be the Centro Studi Hvoliani, which was established by Renato Del 
Ponte in 1969, and which had affiliated chapters all over the world. It no longer exists, but it 
has been succeeded by a number of organisations, particularly the Fondazione Julius Itvola 
(Julius [vola |oundation) in Rome. 
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